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though so hig ae 
rivers, the ые 
is only 300 It. 
ы алданба of the 
name is simple and соп- 
vincing to the simple mind. 
It is related in the Rev. J. 
Croker Egerton’s “ Sussex 
Folk and Sussex Ways 
as follows: “When the Ro- 
. mans landed in Pevensey 
Bay they had with them 
a dog called ‘Bur,’ and 
after a while the dog got so 
bemired with Sussex clay 
that he couldn't travel any 
further, so they washed 
him, and the place where 
they washed him was called 
Burwash!” Mr. Egerton 
gives another Sussex story 
which conveys some idea 
of that muddiness of the 
valleys which caused the 
native to build his house 
on high ground. “А man | 
walking along the road between Burwash апа Ticehurst 
was surprised to see a hat in the middle of the track. As 
he passed he gave it a kick, and, to his amazement, was 
greeted as he did so with a faint ‘Holloa.’ He immediately 
stopped, and under the hat, to his still greater astonishment, 
he found a man’s head. He asked at once what was the 
matter, and the reply was: ‘I am on horseback, and my 
horse has sunk іп the mud; for mercy's sake help me out. 
l am sinking deeper every minute. Men were collected and 
the horse and his rider dug out. The horse, to the intense 
surprise of all present, came up with his mouth full of hay, 
Which, on further search, was found to have been taken from a 
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Imber merchant Was a 
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` names upon a child had 
not come into fashion, 
Among thousands of ге- 
cords, extending over hun- 
dreds .of years, it is ex. 
. ceptional ¡to find а person 
in this country bearing 
more than two names, one 
of these being his Surname, 
Possibly we may. now re- 
turn ёо .the Way of our 
forefathers and abandon 
the ridiculous string of 
names so often thrust upon 
children. vy ue 
Now, the timber in 
which John Butler traded 
was oak—Sussex oak—as 
shrewd and tough and 
reliable and stubborn as 
Sussex men. This oak he 
sold in large quantities to 
the dockyards for building 
ships for the navies of 
Charles II and James II. 
Moreover, he was what 
we should now call a 
** profiteer," and, as there 
was no Excess Profits 
Tax in those days, John 
Butler prospered exceedingly, and, consequently, in the year 1699 
he built the house Rampyndene, the subject of this article. 
One wonders whether he had dealings with Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
but the probability is that he had not, for Pepys was a faithful 
public servant and particular about accounts. Butler may, 


‚ however, have had qualms of conscience, for he spent a con- 


siderable sum in putting a gallery into Burwash Church, which 
was removed about a hundred years ago. The house passed 
into the possession of the Hussey family, the last of whom 
to occupy it being Miss Ann Hussey, who lived there to a 
great age. It was sold again some seventy years ago, and 
about fifty years since passed to the Feildens, and has for 
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many years been occupied by the present owner, Colonel 
Henry Wemyss Feilden, C.B. 

There is no record as to who was the architect of the 
house; but there can be little doubt it was a local production. 
It is devoid of anything savouring of pretentiousness, there is 
no evidence of money squandered for show, but the builder 
knew exactly where and how to spend an additional ten 
guineas to the greatest advantage; and he, like others of his 
generation, was guiltless of skimping. The principal elevation 
is that to the street. The centre portion breaks forward a 
little. The materials are local red bricks and weather-tiling. 
The first-floor windows are of the period when the house was 
built, just before sash windows came into fashion. Those of 
the ground floor are doubtess later insertions in place of the 


original mullioned and transomed lights. It is also possible 


the dormers are later additions. 

The fine hipped roof is an important feature, and its 
steep pitch is of the greatest value from every point of 
view. Houses of this period usually had roofs of consider- 
able pitch, seldom less than 55 degrees, and sometimes as 
great as 60 degrees. Anyone looking at the first illustration 
who can imagine the roof replaced by one of low pitch, 
will be able to form some idea of what Rampyndene owes 
to its roof. The flues from all the fireplaces within are 
gathered into two splendid chimney-stacks of squire section, 
the height of which not only forms an important factor in the 
general composition, but assists good draught and freedom 
from smoky chimneys. The unpleasant effect of plain, square 
shafts is avoided by the introduction of shallow panels on each 
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face. The chimney-caps are remarkably good in form, and the 
moulded bricks of which they are constructed show the fine- 
ness of their profiles against the sky. 

It is unfortunate that chimney-pots have been added ex- 
ternally, for the same effect might have been. produced by 
similarly reducing the flues within the caps., The only 
elaborate external feature of the house is the doorway of the 
principal entrance. The hall is lighted by windows on either 
side of the doorway, so the panel over the door is filled with 
strapwork in relief. The consoles carrying the hood are hand- 
some examples of a type common to the period ; while the 
coved semicircle which is its crowning feature contains flowers 
surmounted by a cherub, with a brace of pheasants as sup- 
porters. Pheasants also appear in the plaster ceiling over 


the principal staircase. The soffit between the consoles is 


also executed in plaster. The cartouche ‘in the centre bears 
John Butler’s initials and the date- of erection, 1699. Тһе 
small white pavings of Purbeck stone form a neat and ex- 
ceedingly happy approach between the entrance-gate and the 


doorway. The proportions of the gate piers and their ball 


finials are also worthy of notice. 

It should be noted that the house has neither rain-water 
gutters nor down-pipes. The water from the eaves falls into 
a brick channel on the ground, by which it is carried away. 
The interior has a nice staircase of the period of the house, 
and the principal rooms are panelled with large panels, as 
shown in the illustration of the entrance-hall, which also has 
a fine plaster ceiling. Rampyndene is, in short, а good, com- 
fortable, square-roomed English house, of a type which has 
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died out, but which was a credit ее 
long í local builder nowadays is capat g 
occupier. What anything to compare with it? Amongst 
ing ud о bon designing small country houses 
ше, pu^ quarter of а century, who could compare 
during 516 e with а production of his own and say, honestly 
даш іп his own heart, “ This, or that, is the equal of 
au jr 5 „> The work of modern designers is published in 
не т арй the public is becoming interested in architec- 
Ne еше in domestic architecture, because it knows 
; als publish plans of country houses with 


more. Many journ ч : : 
illustrations of interiors and exteriors. There is a certain 


fascination, of which we are all conscious, in looking at the 
furnishing and arrangement of other people's rooms. This 
interests those who do not contemplate building a house for 
personal occupation, while to those who feel they may at some 
time have.a house built to their own requirements, such illus- 
trations and plans are most interesting. Ccnsequently, people 
are learning about that branch of architecture which is par- 
ticularly concerned with homes, and, like every other subject, 
the more one knows of it the more interesting it becomes. 
There is therefore good reason for believing that 
the public in becoming enlightened may become 
critical, that criticism may lead to discrimination, 
and that discrimination may command right de- 
signing and right building. The profession of 
architecture, which had sunk so low during the 
nineteenth century, is certainly on the up grade, 
and as the poisonous practice of striving to be 
original is replaced by. the spirit of desire to pro- 
duce right design our native architecture will 
develop more rapidly. Often, however, the 
architect is hopelessly handicapped by his client’s 
requirements being out of proportion to available 
means. He begins by formulating his needs as to 
number of rooms, their size, comforts, conveni- 
ences, and his personal predilections; but when it 
is found that the funds available are inadequate 
and that something must be cut down the problem 
becomes utilitarian, Beauty, dignity, and those 
refinements which make the charm of interior and 
exterior are sacrificed, on the ground that comfort 
IS more important than appearance. John Butler 
— not hamper the designer of Rampyndene in that 
ау. He did not “ starve the job” so that a low- 
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attractive central feature in the form of the entrance door 7 
6. Use of local materials of good colour and having good texture 

Rampyndene has its imperfections; but the reader ma ; 
apply similar tests to very many modern buildings of ol 
pretension before finding one which satisfies all of them so 
fully and agreeably. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND AERIAL. PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By CAPT. GORDON H. G. HOLT, R.A.F. 


T is, as yet, too early to define with any degree of certainty 
| the relationship that will be eventually established be- 
tween the two subjects mentioned in the above heading. 
Still, with four years of intensive warfare at the back of us— 
a warfare which has brought into existence aerial photography 
and developed it to a high pitch of ехсеПепсе-- may not be 
out of place to adumbrate some of its likely applications to 
architecture. 

To gauge the potentialities of aerial photography, as it might 
be applied to surveying, archaology, and town planning, for 
instance, one has but to bear in mind its one overwhelming 
advantage: it allows objects on or пеаг the ground to be 
recorded in three.dimensions. This statement needs quali- 
fying, but first of all it is as well to indicate clearly what it 
means. | 

What isa plan? | 

It is the representation of certain features or objects in. а 
given area, this area being the result of length X. breadth, 
with the eye of the draughtsman or spectator, assumed to be 
directly above, in a third dimension, called depth. 

Now, in aerial photography, the eye is not assumed to be 
there. It is there, and from its point of vantage it—or rather 
the lens—merely records everything occurring in this given 
area, in its three dimensions of length, breadth, and depth. 


The qualification might read as follows: It records it as 
accurately as it will ever need to be; in other words, it will 
show every single detail to any scale; moreover it does all this 
in a fraction of a second. ` Therefore it is bound to affect the 
method of obtaining the plan or perspective of an actual 
building, street, or of a whole town. Needless to say, it will 
never impinge on what, for want of a better term, is called 
“artistic draughtsmanship.” Here we touch a realm of activity 
calling for the keen interplay of intellectual and esthetic 
qualities on the part of the artist, qualities which are denied 
to the photographer, however ingenious a manipulator he may 
be either on the ground or high up in the skies. 

But it will probably affect many important branches of our 
profession, for I am hardly committing myself to rash obiter 
dicta when 1 prophesy that this new form of representation 
will materially help the architect, the archeologist, and the 
surveyor, and be increasingly resorted to by them in the 
near future. 

During the War, it soon became evident that a more 
accurate and speedy method of obtaining information as to 
the whereabouts of enemy troops and material could not be 
found than in aerial photography. Consequently, certain 
types of aeroplanes and balloons were fitted with special 
cameras having special lenses. These aircraft flew, or were 
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hitched up, over and behind the lines to register the exact 
emplacement of trenches, gun-pits, dumps, and strategic 
points, such as canals, hills, or buildings either isolated or 
in a conglomerate. A system of joining up these photographs 
was evolved; whole stretches of ground were permanently 
represented for the benefit of G.H.Q., army, brigade, and 
regimental commanders. Single houses, villages, whole towns, 
were so taken in a few hours either as a plan ora perspective, 
by the “vertical ” or ‘‘ oblique " methods. 

The “vertical” method yields a plan. The aeroplane, 
with the camera fixed at right angles to its line of flight, 
steers straight over the objective; when the operator is 
satisfied that he is dead over the “ pin point,” and the machine 
true in both the longitudinal and lateral planes, he exposes 
the plate. There is no need to fear a blurry or inaccurate 
ring around it, because the lens is so built that whatever is 
recorded on this outer edge of the plate—where distortion 
would naturally occur—is seen clearly, sharply, and without 
foreshortening. This allows of the ‘ overlapping” system 
being employed ; for the outer edges of all the prints being 
clear-cut and to scale, all the features in common to prints 
rand 2, 2 and 3, or 3 and 4, are wedded together by juxta- 
posing print 2 over—or alongside of—ı; or print 2 over 3; 
or 3 over 2, as the case may be, giving ultimately what is 
known as a ' mosaic." Overlapping then means that a whole 
series of photographs representing the ground below can be 
secured sequentially and to scale. Thus, а perfectly satis- 
factory plan of the road going from Buckingham Palace by 
way of the Mall, the Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul’s, the 
Mansion House, Aldgate, and Whitechapel, right out into 
Essex and on to the east coast, could be taken by flying over 
the “track” mentioned and exposing a new plate at specified 
intervals, worked out before the flight takes place, as air and 
wind speeds have to be considered to ascertain the proper 
“ground” speed, but always at the same height. This last 
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rule must be rigidly adhered to; it is of the utmost import- 
ance, for it alone secures a uniform scale throughout the series 
of plates. With care, it can be observed. 

The lower you fly, the smaller the area covered by each 
plate; but, on the other hand, the greater the detail. Almost 
any scale of plans can be set, if not always by the height at 
which the aircraft is flown, then by enlarging or reducing the 
several prints. 

The “oblique” method is used for perspectives. Let us 
suppose that not only the above plan is wanted, but also a 
more easily understood representation of certain buildings or 
traffic-articulations on the way, such as St. Paul or the nodal 
point known as Trafalgar Square. 

The ideal representation would clearly be the perspective ; 
by flying round and over it, with a special camera, a bird's-eye 
view can be taken, showing the ordnance of the square or the 
“volume” of the fabric in three dimensions and in their 
relations to features near Ьу. Characteristic details, anomalous 
or unusual effects, which with the spectator on the ground 
would perforce escape attention, reveal themselves instantly. 

These two methods, when combined, afford a maximum of 
true information with a minimum of time expended, and have 
proved invaluable in the field. A moment's reflection will 
bring home the contention that it will prove equally invaluable 
to our profession. Aerial photography should radically affect, 
among other things (I have in mind geological and agricultural 
surveys) :— 


(т) The survey map. 


(2) The complementary data necessary for town planning. 


(3) The representation of particular buildings and estates. 
(4) The representation of archeological subjects. 


(5) The data for architectural and archzological lectures 
and illustrations. 
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Let us consider (1): The survey тар, во far, has taken 
years to set up, and has always proved a very costly under- 
taking. It may be possible, given an adequate supply of 
aeroplanes and trained personnel, to do it in one-fiftieth of the 
time, and at one-fiftieth of the established cost. By working 
out a system, the wh le «vertical survey of these islands 
(scale -,,44,5-) could:be effected іп two or three months at most; 
only very low clouds or downright gales would impede its 
progress. | 

Nowadays, an aeroplane can master а stiff wind, and 
a ground mist is no obstacle to the new lenses. These 
are designed and manufactured to absorb all the colours 
of the solar spectrum whilst eliminating the ultra-violet 
rays. I hazard the statement that, with optical science 
going forward by leaps and bounds, іп-а few years natural 
colour photography, at any altitude and without any distor- 
tion whatsoever, will be possible; and what is ‘more, in 
daily use. | в: 

Over and over agiin during the War, whole districts 
have been taken before breakfast, and prints thereof issued 
by lunch-time; it should be easy to survey an entire county 
in а fortnight; the result, of course, would be innocent of 
contours, but they could be added to the photographic prints 
later. | 

‘It: will be readily conceded that aerial photography will 
prove:a sterling help to this branch alone. 


(2) The data necessary for town planning. 

In this case, again, its assistance cannot be overesti- 
mated. Let us imagine a scheme is on foot for the partial 
remodelling of a town. The data really required by a com- 
peting architect should include not only written desiderata, 
but one or several plans of the affected area taken by means 
of aerial photography, with as many perspectives as he 
may desire. 

Even were the architect able to go on the spot, he would 
not grasp the problem quite so clearly, a vue d'emsemble of 
the ground—with all its peculiarities and accidences, to which 
he can constantly refer, and which, as photographic plans 
and views, he knows to be infallibly correct—being regarded 
by him as almost as indispensable as the written conditions 
themselves. | | 

But let us go astep farther; let us suppose he has a whole 
* Canberra” to design. The need for supplementary help is, 
if anything, acuter. As likely as not he will be hundreds of 
miles away from the wilderness he wishes to transform into 
a vast city. To visualize this wilderness, to afford him a 
far better insight into its natural aspect than the best drawn 
plans could ever provide him with, would again be the lot of 
aerial photography. 

One begins to see this third dimension to be of more 
importance than was possibly expected. 

And then, beside the data directly concerned with specific 
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schemes, the architect will indeed appreciate the more general 
and basic ones dealing with known examples of town planning; 
whether partial or whole. 

I am aware a good deal of such data is to be had; but 
the panorama taken are not satisfactory, bar a few exceptions 
—the one of the Trocadero, for instance, with its rampe d'eau 
and the bridge of Jéna in the foreground, with. the whole 
of Passy massing in the rear, is an excellent bird’s-eye view, 
saved from ineffectiveness by the lofty station of its photo- 
grapher, perched on the Eiffel Tower. | 

But those of the Champs Elysées, from l'Arc de 
l'Étoile; of la cour du Louvre and the Carrousel; of Ver- 
sailles, showing the chateau, park, and Grandes Eaux; the 
hackneyed view of the seven bridges spanning the Seine 
(secured from St. Gervais); or of the colonnade flanking the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, taken from the overcrowded parapet 
that runs over Maderna’s anemic facade -of the Cathedral, 
and which, although including the elliptical piazza, yet misses 
the articulation connecting it to the main ‘edifice ; the bird's- 
eye view of Trafalgar Square from the west side “(а view 
suggesting the bird in question suffered from myopy), or 
even that acknowledged one of the Franzenring in’ Vienna, 
studded as are its central gardens with the Museum, Parlia- 
ment, Town Hall, University, and Burgtheater—each and 
all, it must be conceded, were taken far too low; the monu- 
ments are either hiding опе another or else confusedly jumbled ; 
the sense of relative spaces between the several cognäte parts 
is lost, and therefore partly lost is the intrinsic value of these 


Saw il, 


pseudo-aerial photos.. So it comes about that a bird's-eye view, 
to be professionally useful, should be set at 30°, 45°, 60°, or 
even 75°. A draughtsman when tackling an aerial perspective 
feels- this instinctively.* > зи 
Consider how valuable it would be if D. Н. Burnham’s 
lay-out for Chicago were carried out in panoramic views taken 
quite low at various stages of its completion; or for the Fair- 
mount Plaza scheme for the improvement of Philadelphia 
(already started, I believe) ; or for the plans prepared by the 
Washington Society of Architects for the development of their 
city, and involving the huge area between the Capitol, Lincoln 
Monument, the White House, and Potomac Park; or of 
Delhi. The list might indeed be an endless one. Aerial 
photography, if applied to such monumental undertakings, 
might contribute to solve problems pregnant with educational 
and technical possibilities of no mean order. ! 
With regard to (3) :—Architects and clients alike appreciate 
a good comprehensive representation of a house. The lay-out 
of gardens; their relationship to the house; the scholarly 
knowledge; the gaunt, witty, or second-hand originality dis- 
played on the elevation of the latter, will be best shown by 


* To mention but a few: Most of Knyff and Кіре views of English houses 
(^ Britannia Illustrata"); Du Cerceau's Gaillon, Blois, Fontainebleau, les Tuile- 
ries; l'erelles Vaux le Vicomte, Monceaux, le Pont Neuf (Northern Arm); 


'G. Méryon's etching of Henry IV College; Hollar's Salisbury House, immersed 


іп, West Central London; Professor Hocheder's project for the new buildings 
required by the Bavarian Ministry of Traffic (hung at the Town-Planning 
Exhibition) ; or Jules Guérin's sweeping drawings of American schemes, are all 
set over 30°. 
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a crisp bird’s-eye perspective. But such, whatever the medium 
employed—pencil, water-colour, or oil—cannot ever claim the 
rather exquisite exactitude of the photograph. ‚ Besides, a 
drawing cannot be duplicated or triplicated in a hurry or 
without considerable cost ; once more aerial photography steps 
in, so to speak, and provides what is necessary quickly and for 
a mere song. TUI" | 

It were idle (о point out the very great value оЁ а coloured 
photographic survey of the old Roman road going from 
Winchester to Alton, Dorking Pits, -Titsey, Boxley, and 
Canterbury; or those other Roman ways radiating from 
Cirencester to Highgate, Williamstrip Park, and Stratton 
St. Margaret. Any archzologist would crave to possess it. 
And what price would he not give for a giant perspective 
of the Athenian Acropolis, once freed of the hundreds of 
truncated, heterogeneous lithic members, belonging by right 
of birth to the Propylaa or the Erechtheum, now scattered by 


a fatal law of cyclic insistence all over the sacred place; or of ` 


a vast plan and perspective, equally in natural colour, of the 
Palace of the Czsars, on the Palatine Hill? Here, indeed, is 
a subject of intense interest to everyone, and well worth a large 
amount of labour and ingenuity being spent on it. In these 
palaces, as in the Thermz, the two chief principles about 
which the Roman architect conceived his plan are set forth; 
first, the maintenance of the axis; and second, the selection of 
some leading features which ruled its design. With reference 
to the first principle, it will be noted that the walls are not 
always parallel or at right angles to one another. These 
palaces were built in successive periods and by various 
emperors, and the axis of each addition was probably deter- 
mined by the site available and by its prospect. One of the 
most remarkable features in the plan of these palaces is that 
which is shown in the Palace of Augustus, overlooking the 
Circus Maximus, where the two side wings have their front 


placed at a slight angle to one another, and united by an 
immense segmental corridor in several stories, the effect of 
which must have rendered this palace one of the finest compo- 
sitions of Roman architecture. | 

The principles governing the emplacement and orientation 
of these palaces from the Via Sacra right down to the Circus 
Amicus, including Domitian’s Stadium and the adjacent 
Thermz, would be grasped with an ease and comprehension 
denied to any existing plans or photographs. Last, but not least, 
the data for architectural records (illustrations, lantern slides 
for lectures) will indeed not be complete until a whole system 
of aerial photography is evolved, which will accentuate not 
only the relationship between an old cathedral, tithe barn, or 
skyscraper to the town it adorns or serves, the ground it stands 
on, or the clouds it tickles, but will also point out details of 
roof and parapet, chimney-stacks and gables, buttresses and 
dormers, and dozens of other features. “Тһе perfect unity of 
design evinced by Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral; the lantern 
over the Grand Escalier, Chambord: Chenonceaux; Main- 
tenon; the flying buttresses gyrating round the apse of Mans 
Cathedral; the Abbaye of Mont Saint-Michel; the twofold 
architectural character of Albi Cathedral, at once church and 
fortress—a character clearly displayed on its elevations, par- 
ticularly near the roof—the fleche of Strasburg; the quaint 
restlessness which lifts the roof of Tépler House, Nuremberg, 
far above its usual Germanic Renaissance brethren; the 
cacoethic welding of octagonal, conic, and ogival roofs one 
somehow .always associates with Saint-Front, Périgueux ; the 
unsophisticated alignment of the Baptistery, Cathedral, and 
Leaning Tower at Pisa; Vignola's Palazzo Farnese, showing 
the main building and its approach by stairways essentially 
Vignolesque—that is, betraying his fondness for oval and 
circular forms ; the villa and gardens Aldobrandini, at Frascati, 
* dont l'ordonnance rythmique, tranquille, mais majestueuse, 
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Sinta Maria della Salute, of which an 
emphasize, in а striking manner, 
the happy composition, mainly pyramidal, buttressed up 
by the dome over the choir and the twin: campaniles; 
the apse of San Pietro Toscanella; the: cupola and bold 
minaret of the Kaitbai Mosque, whose morbid beauty, in 
this land of the Khalifate and of the Pharaohs of yore, is 
in utter contrast to the colossal works of ancient Egypt— 
asses put up as the symbol of an. eternity that 
nothing could ever move; the monstrous .but picturesque 
rhomboids of St. Basil, Moscow; or the baffling sculptured 
details overwhelming the Temple of Tanjur or the Pagoda 
of Angkor-Vat, іп Cambodia—-all these classical, all these 
barbaric examples of architectural wonders belonging to 
bygone days lend themselves more than well to an aerial 


appalling m 


photographic survey. 
After all, an aerial photograph is rather similar to a paradox, 


in that it sees truth from a singular angle, and, as. such, 
expounds it; and who will traverse the statement that an 
edifice seen from a singular angle is often more captivating 
than when seen from an orthodox standpaint ? 

Then why stop at time-consecrated buildings? . Why not 
make similar thorough studies of modern ones ? Takethe Opéra 
of Paris. А near aerial survey (it is quite feasible with a slow 
machine) of its roof-line and arrangement would indicate to 
the student many structural peculiarities of undoubted interest, 
such as the proportional ratio obtaining between the scenery, 
with its high wall, and the dome, over the foyer, with its 
typically French amortissement ; Sacconi’s néo-Grec memorial 
to King Victor Emmanuel, an elucubration relished by some 
people ; Poelaert’s immense quadrilateral structure at Bruxelles, 
the Palais de Justice; the United States Capitol at Washing- 
ton, of which an aerial photograph of Latrobe and Bulfinch’s 
central block, Walter’s marble wings and cast-iron dome, and 
Clarke’s terraces, would be excellent illustrations for what is 
a recognized type-model of architectural design to practically 
all the State Legislatures for the State Houses; A. Messel’s 
Museum Buildings on the Spree, a terrific effort in Zopfzeit ; 
В. Norman Shaw’s Leys Wood; Smith and Brewer's National 
Museum at Cardiff: Scott's Liverpool Cathedral . . . are 
cases in point. 

Of course, tall or isoluted buildings, being easier of 
approach, would be the first to be studied from the air. 

The above instances, taken from actual or intended buildings, 
illustrate-those relevant subjects to which aerial photography 
might be an appreciable help. 

It is not, I hope, sounding the loud tim 
help on its behalf; for--let us repeat it—far from being a substi- 
tute for t'e stricter forms of architectural representations, 
aerial photography will merely clinch its artistic aspect with 
more solid and realistic records. 

Possibly this rather hasty sketch (done in camp) may not 
prove amiss if it causes the architect to insist on its near and 


thorough application. 


brel to claim such 


‘Readers will no doubt gladly join us in offering hearty 
congratulations to Captain Holt on having turned to such 
excellent account the exceptional opportunities he has enjoyed 
of obtaining bird's-eye views. So far as we are aware, this 
is the first occasion on which the land-surveying possibilities 
of aerial photography have been demonstrated so directly, 
positively, and convincingly. It should be added that this 
praise of Captain Holt’s article is appended to it without 
consulting him.) 
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PLANS OF OLD LONDON. 

To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir, 
I am indebted to Mr. Hylton В. Dale for the val 
suggestions contained in his letter with regard to Ratcliff and 
Limehouse as they existed in Queen Elizabeth's time. 

The pictorial map of Ralph Agas, on which my illustration 
of “Elizabethan London” was based, is dated about’ 1560, 
and shows London at the commencement of Elizabeth’s feign. 
There were, however, undoubtedly a number of houses: along 
the river not shown on this map, the detail of which does ‘not 
go much beyond the Tower. 40 

The Trinity House at this early period appears to have been 
at Deptford, where it was founded іп 1512. The earliest 
mention, so far as l am aware, of the “Trinity House, 
Ratcliff,” is in the reign of James I (1618*); but, as Mr. Dale 
points out, it was probably established before that date. 

Stow, writing at the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign (1603), 
says :— 

“From the precinct of St. Katherine to Wapping, the 
place of execution for pirates, was never a house standing 
within these forty years; but since the gallows being after 
removed farther off, a continual street, or filthy straight 
passage, with alleys of small tenements or cottages, built, 
inhabited by sailors’ victuallers, along by the river of Thames, 
almost to Ratcliffe, a good mile from the Tower.” | 

222 “Ratcliffe itself hath been also increased in building 
eastward, in place where I have known a large highway, with 
fair elm trees on both the sides, that the same hath now taken 
hold of Lime Hurst, or Lime Host, corruptly called Lime 
House, sometime distant one mile from Ratcliffe.” 

22. “Of late years Shipwrights and other marine men, 
have built many large and strong houses for themselves, and 
smaller for sailors, from thence almost to Poplar and so to 


Blackwall.” 
Faithorne’s map dated 1658 shows us that this description 


was a fairly accurate one. 


uable 


I am, Sir, - 
Yours, etc., 
63 Lewisham Park, S.E. W. К. DAVIDGE. 
[In the History of Deptford by Nathan Dews (second 
edition, 1884), there is an account of Trinity House Cor- 
poration, which is described as a society or guild founded by 
Sir Thomas Spert (commander of the great ship ‘ Harry 
Grace-à-Dieu "), **for the increase and encouragement of the 
study of navigation, the good government of the seamen, and 
the better security of merchant shipping on our coasts.” It 
was incorporated by Henry VIII, 20 March 1512, the King 
confirming not only the ancient rights and privileges of the 
Company of Mariners of England, but their several posses- 
sions at Deptford Strond, “ which,” adds Dews, picturesquely, 
if a little obscurely, “together with grants made by Queen 
Elizabeth and King Charles II, were confirmed by letters 
patent in 1685 by their first name of ‘The Master, Wardens, 
and Assistants of the Guild or Fraternity of the Most Glorious 
and Undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the Parish 
Church of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent.'" Dews 
states that “the ancient Hall in which the Corporation 
assembled at Deptford was pulled down about the year 1787, 
on the erection of the Trinity House, London.”| 


Cal. State Papers, 1611-18, page 543. Mr. Н. В. Wheatley states that fifty 
years later their house was in Water Lane, Lower Thames Street, where the site 


and name are still preserved. 
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LONDON SWORD STANDS. 


By STEPHEN A. WARNER, M.A. 


cities which boast a Lord Mayo 


| До sword stands аге no 
particular that the inquirer wi 


t unknown in other 


it is to London in 


ll turn for the most 


numerous and typical examples of this special form of design in 
iron, wood, and brass. The presence in the majority of the City 


and a few neighbouring churches of these 


“stands,” or cases " 


as they are generally called in the earlier parish accounts, is 
due to the old custom of the Lord Mayor going in state On 
Sundays to service at one church or another. This involved 


the carrying before him of the Sword 


of State, for which a 


resting-place other than under the seat had to be found during 


the service! Hence the appearance of t 
framework, usually attached to the state 


his upright decorated 
pews and fitted with 


a projecting ring ог socket above to catch the point, and a 
similarly projecting shallow cup below to take the pommel of the 


sword. It may be noted that early in th 


e eighteenth century 


they were sometimes called “ branches," as, for example, in the 
Vestry Minutes of St. Olave's Hart Street for the year 1715, 
2 November: ‘Ordered: that a branch be put upon the pew of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Peers, Kt., Lord Maior of this city, 


for the Sword at the charge of the Parish.” 


Also, 9 November : 


“That the branch agreed on in ye last vestry for the Lord 
Maior to fix the Sword on be made after the fashion of that 
in St. Katherine Cree Ch. which was made for Sir Samuel 


Stanier.” 


It was usual for each parish church in the City ** Wards” 


to have a sword stand against a visit of 
the Lord Mayor, and when it so chanced 
that the Alderman of a particular ward 
attained to that dignity, it was custo- 
mary either to have a special stand 
made incorporating not only the City 
and perhaps the Royal Arms, but also 
his private “coat” and that of the 
Livery Company to which he belonged, 
or else merely to have his private coat 
of arms painted on a thin sheet of 
metal which was then affixed to the 
existing stand. This would be done in 
the particular church in his ward 
which he himself ordinarily attended. 
Such a superimposition of sheets of 
metal upon the original design was 
obviously not always a happy arrange- 
ment, as may be seen in St. Magnus 
the Martyr, where a really handsome 
stand is quite spoilt, and indeed practi- 
cally obliterated. Those parishes in a 
ward which never had a Lord Mayor 
parishioner would of course have their 
stands left plain. Upwards of sixty- 
five iron stands remain to-day, those 
belonging to the parishes abolished 
since the Great Fire being usually found 
in those churches to which their old 
parish has been united. | 
Mr. E. H, Freshfield, F.S.A., in his 
article upon this subject in “ Archaeo- 
logia,” was of the opinion that these 
sword stands did not exist prior to 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth, on the ground that the 
earliest mention of them in any parish account-books is 
the year 1574, in connexion with St. Michael’s Cornhill. 
This, indeed, seems very probable when it is remembered 
that other modern authorities on London records, such 
as Sir W. Н. St. John Hope, F.S.A., Dr. R. R. Sharpe, and 
the Rev. A. B. Beaven, are agreed that the higher title of 
“Lord” Mayor cannot be traced back farther than to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The appearance of the 
stands simultaneously with the additional title seems not im- 
possible, for now the Sword would be carried in procession, 
whereas previous to this date the humbler title of Mayor 
might perhaps have been sufficiently dignified by the presence 
of the silver sceptres, or maces, the use of which the charter 
of 28 Edward III (1354) had confirmed as an especial privilege. 
To-day, also, the need for the sword stand has gone by, for 
it was during the mayoralty of Sir Robert Fowler (1883) that 
the custom of regular attendance in state at church was 
abandoned on the complaint by the officials concerned of the 
burden imposed upon them by the duty of having to be present. 

However beneficial the Great Fire may have been from an 
hygienic point of view, it is obvious that, for the archzologist, 
irreparable loss was caused even. in such a by-path of his 
science as the study of sword stands, and therefore it is not 
altogether surprising to find that only one stand remains to-day 
which was certainly in existence before 1666, namely, the 
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wooden specimen preserved in St. Helen’s Bishopsgate. At 
the same time it must be remembered that thirteen churches 
escaped the conflagration, so that a few more specimens might 
- fairly have been expected; although, оп the other hand, the 

rescue of the stand of All Hallows Staining from an ігоп- 
monger's shop, and of that in the Clothworkers’ Hall from 
the cellar, gives a clue to the possible fate of others. Again, 
it is noticeable that the five examples in wood which remain 
to-day can be assigned to a date anterior to the majority of 
those in iron, from which it may be conjectured that the 
earliest stands were mainly of wood, and so made of a more 
easily destructible and perishable material. These specimens, 
which are exceedingly handsome in their gorgeous colourings, 
are to be found in St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, St. Olave South- 
wark, St. Mary Aldermary, and in the respective Halls of 
the Clothworkers and Vintners Companies. Similarity to 
each cther will be marked in the provision of a lion's head 
to take the point of the sword, and in the scroll-work across 
the centre bearing the date. Two have scrolled buttresses at 
the sides (compare a like ornament at the triforium level on 
the north and south transepts in St. Paul’s Cathedral), and in 
three cases the lavish strings of fruit and flowers call to mind 
the well-known work of Grinling Gibbons and his school. 
Dates are to be found on the first four mentioned, viz. : 1664, 
1674, 1682, and 1677, while the example in the possession of 
the Vintners Company, which bears the arms of Sir Thomas 
Rawlinson, to which by the way he is supposed not to have 
been entitled, can presumably have the year 1705 assigned to it. 

Turning to the ironwork designs, it will be seen that they 
fall more or less into two groups, namely, those of a light 
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but very elaborate character, forming a highly decorative 
background to the emblem of civic dignity; and those of a 
severer form with a less crowded and more conventional 
ornamentation. This latter group, which is by far the largest 
in the number of its examples, may itself be subdivided into 
two sections: the first, which has been sufficiently well de- 
scribed as being of a pole design—that is to say, where the 
main feature is that of a central pole or support following 
the line of the sword to be placed against it, with a certain 
amount of ornament applied to either side; and the second, 
where the pole is to a great extent absorbed by the more 
elaborate use of scrolls and foliage, somewhat approximating 
in general outline to the first group, but lacking the freer 
treatment therein displayed. 

This contrast in style between the two groups accounts for 
the theory offered to him (as Dr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., has 
told the writer) by Mr. Longden, an ironworker of consider- 
able practical and some archeological experience, that these 
stands represent two distinct classes of workmanship, one 
French and the other English. Such a suggestion is certainly 
worthy of consideration when it is remembered that for the 
chief pieces of ironwork in St. Paul’s Cathedral Sir Christopher 
Wren employed Jean Tijou, the French designer and worker 
in metal. Although this man «spent but twenty years in this 
country, his output of work, largely in the shape of gates for 
St. Paul’s, Hampton Court, and elsewhere, was so great that 
he must have employed a considerable number of workmen. 
The style of his designs took the form of applying embossed 
and beaten metal, such as masks, acanthus leaves, and such- 
like, in great profusion to a wrought-iron framework, with a 
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resultant rich and elaborate effect. In accordance 
with the prevailing fashion he also published a book 
of designs, so that on his departure from England, 
in 1711, after the completion of his work in St. Paul's, 
he left behind him a band of skilled workmen strongly 
imbued with his ideas, and an influence that reached 
far; and lasted long, as his publication became more 
widely known. Certainly it is from this time that 
the appearance of the wrought-iron stand comes into 
notice, for the date 1708 on the example in St. Magnus- 
the-Martyr is the earliest existing. 

To this school, then, may be attributed the. ex- 
uberant and yet charming character of the stands in 
St. Helen's Bishopsgate, All Hallows Barking, and 
St. Lawrence Jewry. This last includes in its design 
a purse or valance-shaped ornament similar to that 
incorporated in the iron railings separating the apse of 
St. Paul’s from the choir aisles, and in those in a 
similar position at Amiens Cathedral. Again, the 
same ornament occurs in the gates of Hampton Court. 
which, as we have seen, were designed by Tijou, and 
is also the subject of frequent and varied treatment in 
French decorative art from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, as may be seen from the many 
examples given in his work on that subject by 
M. Gélis-Didot. Common to all these, including 
that in St. Botolph Bishopsgate, is a charming and 
natural kind of leafy branch ‘coupled with a small knob 
or berry-like shape at the’ end of a stalk which has 
given rise to the somewhat'strange suggestion that it may 
be described as a mistletoe ornament! However, be the 
representation what it may, its chief interest lies in the 
fact that it occurs in precisely the same form in the gates 
shutting off the choir aisles from the nave in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Indeed, the ideas embodied in the ornamental ironwork of 
this great building seem to permeate most of these sword-stand 
designs, for on turning to the first section of the second group, 
namely, that giving a central pole effect, a strong similarity 15 
to be noticed between the enrichment of twisted spirals on the 
choir aisle lamp-chains and «such stands as are to be found, 
for example, іп St. Mildred Bread Street, St. Margaret 
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ST. OLAVES SOUTHWARK. 


Lothbury, and All Hallows’ Lombard Street. At the same 
time the second group in both its sections seems to show a 
different style of workmanship, for it is much less crowded and 
elaborate, and in the second section relies largely for its main 
effect upon the varying and graceful curvature of the chief lines 
of the design, with a sparse garnishing of conventional foliage, 
accompanied here and there by stiff lily, daisy, or sunflower 
forms and heraldic looking roses. -Colour also enters more 
prominently into the. scheme, and ‘vermilion, blue (generally 
for the central pole), brown, and gold, each add their quota 
to the decorative appearance. Perhaps here may be seen the 
influence, if not the work, of Thomas Robinson, who was also 
employed by Wren, simultaneously with Tijou, to do the 
greater. part of. the .balustrades and railings in St. 
Paul's, to which the second section of the second 
group bears a strong family likeness. This man, 
although influenced by the Frenchman to а certain 
extent, developed a style of his own, and is generally 
considered to have founded the English school of 
wrought-iron work of this period. Не used the 
embossed acanthus .leaf, at which Tijou was such an 
adept, very sparingly, and depended far more for his 
effects upon the purity and grace of his frame- 
work. 

A few further characteristics may be remarked 
upon in connexion with these stands. They average 
about 5 ft. біп. in height, and in all but about two 
cases are surmounted by a crown, below which are 
found the coat-of-arms either of the reigning sovereign 
or of the City of London, or sometimes both. In 
the second group the crossed sword and sceptre are 
occasionally represented, and, in a round half-dozen 
of instances, among others St. Michael Paternoster 
Royal, St. Mary-at-Hill, and St. Clement Eastcheap, 
they are accompanied by the furred Cap of Maintenance 

. worn by the Swordbearer in the procession. This kind 
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LONDON SWORD STANDS. 


of ornamentation appears not earlier than the last half of 
the eighteenth and is more common during the nineteenth 
century. 

In St. Mildred Bread Street there is a curious combina- 
tion which has given rise to some discussion. This church has 
an interesting stand of the central pole design, with twisted 
spirals and miniature snakes’ heads combined with heraldic 
roses. On either side of the stand, which is fixed on the top 
of a pew, are a lion and unicorn in wood bearing’ shields. 
What is their meaning? Dr. Philip Norman says that these 
figures were almost invariably placed upon the screen, and in 
the absence of a screen upon the easternmost pew of the nave 
to mark in a rough way where the division had been between 
the nave and the chancel. Не opines that they were so placed 
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whether the Royal Arms were there or not, although the latter 
were often in that position, as may be seen in St. Margaret 
Lothbury and St. Peter-upon-Cornhill to-day, and that there- 
fore they were not intended merely to act as supporters. 
Mr. Freshfield, on the other hand, seems to consider them 
to be intended as supporters to the sword stand, at the same 
time admitting that their selection instead of the orthodox 
griffins presents a difficulty. However, he quotes an entry 
from the Parish Account Books of St. Christopher le Stock 
under the year 1634: “ Paid to the Carver for carving a sword 
case and two beasts on my Lord Mayor’s pew,” which seems to 
warrant his conclusion. In passing, it should be noted that 
the word “ carving " shows that here was another early example 
in wood. Where such authorities differ, little remains but to 
add to the controversy by pointing out that the lion and 
unicorn at the present time are by no means always to be 


B2 


found in accordance with Dr. Norman’s theory. They figure 
in every possible position, from the choir stalls, the screen, 
and the easternmost pews in the nave, to the middle of the 
church and down to the churchwardens’ pews at the west end. 
It seems difficult to believe that they would be put up without 
the intention of their being supporters to something, although 
it is curious that they should be permitted to supplant the 
griffins, seeing that the use of the latter can be traced back 
as far as the seventeenth century, and that we have a solitary 
example of this use in the stand of St. Bride Fleet Street, 
where two pig-like creatures with wings have been cut 
out of sheet metal and roughly fixed on to the centre of the 
pole. Again, on the other hand, it has already been pointed 
out that very frequently the royal arms are found upon the 
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stand, and in such instances the “beasts ” would not be out 
of place. Doubtless, in these days they are none of them in 
their original positions, which does not help towards the 
solution of the problem. 

Nothing has been said about the heraldry displayed, some- 
times correctly, sometimes the reverse, nor of the Lord Mayors 
whose term of office these stands keep green in our memories ; 
for the limits of an article do not permit exhaustive treatment 
of a subject which offers upon close study a good many points 
of interest and for discussion. The writer will therefore end 
by expressing the hope that if, as time goes on, the old City 
churches are to continue to disappear one by one, ав іп 
previous years most regrettably they have done, those who 
are. charged with the duty of supervising their demolition will 
secure a safe asylum for that humble yet elegant and interesting 
article of church furniture, the Sword Stand. 


THE NEW HIGH COURT, ALLAHABAD. 


HIS building, an unusually interesting example of Anglo- 
Indian architecture, was completed a short time ago 
from the designs of Mr. Frank Lishman, Е.К.1.В.А.; 

consulting architect to the Government of United Provinces. 
The planning was chiefly influenced by the conditions of 
climate. In the hottest months of the year at Allahabad the 
wind blows hard from the west, hot and dry. . A west aspect 
is therefore favoured in order that grass screens (** tatties ”) kept 


cases at the extreme north and south ends verandas to 
those faces are dispensed with, thus affording opportunities, 
otherwise rare, for a more solid wall treatment as a relief 
and in contrast to the other elevations. 

The stone, an excellent light-coloured sandstone, was 
quarried some thirty miles from Allahabad, the only limitations 
imposed on the size of the blocks being those of the some- 
what primitive local transport arrangements. The veranda 


constantly wet may, 
by condensation, act 
as a cooling agency 
to the rooms. The 
next best aspect is the 


tracery is cut out 
of slabs 3 in. in thick- 
ness. Throughout, the 
effect of mouldings is 


obtained by little more 


east, from which the 
wind otherwise blows. 
Consequently the 
judges’ chambers and 
other more important 
rooms on the ground 
floor and the whole of 
the six courts on the 
first floor are made to 
face west, while the 
less important office- 
rooms are to the east. 
Verandas 13 ft. and 
15 ft. deep respectively 
continue the ' whole 
ely ners Be Ta NEW HIGH COURT ALLAHABAD. 
posing lavatories and = 
secondary public stair- 


| than plain fillets ог 
Әде? recessings of the faces 
m ofthestonework. The 
г cornice and eaves lines 
are continued round 
the entire main build- 


ing at one unbroken 
level. Тһе only en- 


richment is їп the 
roughly cut beading of 
the architrave. The 
stone “сһа)а” or cor- 
nice-slab projects 4 ft., 
witha то in. sheet-iron 
gutter beyond, with 
double branches to the 
rainwater down-pipes 
for the more effectual 
discharge of the storm- 
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Plate IV. Fountain and Part of Principal Front. January 1919. 


THE NEW HIGH COURT, ALLAHABAD. 
Frank Lishman, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Architect to Government of United Provinces. 
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16 
water in the rains. Тһе rainwater heads are worked in the 
stone tops of the wall piers. The down-pipes are of cast 
iron 6in. in diameter. The roofs are constructed iron- 
trussed principals, with iron battens, and covered with a 
local form of tile of double thickness with a 3in. air 
space between the layers. The roof ceilings are for the 
most part segmental, with groined lunettes for the dormers, 
expanded metal being used throughout. 


THE NEW HIGH COURT, ALLAHABAD. 


The floor construction is of jack arches, Le. 9 in. brick 
arches carried on steel joists at spans of about 6ft. with the 


haunches filled in and levelled up with concrete. In veran- 


das and other positions where less strength is demanded, a 
form of hollow brick, reinforced, has been introduced experi- 
mentally with a view to reducing the weight ой” walls and 
foundations. This brick was made locally. Except door and 
window frames, which are of teak, there is thus no woodwork 


VIEW BETWEEN BAR CHAMBERS AND MAIN BUILDING. 
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THE NEW HIGH COURT, ALLAHABAD. 


employed in the con- 
struction. The site 
is level. The ground 
floor is raised on a 


high, and is finished 
with stone flags over 
concrete with a 4in. 
layer of fine white 
sand underneath as a 
barrier to the depre- 
dations of white ants. 
Certain floors are fin- 
ished with Ruberoid 
instead of flags, and 
this material has so 
far proved white-ant- 
resisting. | 
Тһе dome is of 
light “Т” and “L” | 
iron construction encased іп біп. cement concrete, and is 
74ft. high. To this there is an inner ceiling to a flatter 
curve, 54 ft. from floor to crown--an iron grille with expanded 
metal and plaster. The walls are relieved of the main weight 
of the dome by eight stanchions built up from the foundations. 
Two of these, encased in concrete and lined with marble, 
appear in the design of the staircase hall. The whole of 
this staircase hall is lined with marble brought in blocks 
from the Makrahana quarries in Rajputana and sawn into 
slabs on the site. This marble is exceedingly-hard, and, as will 
be seen from the following brief description, the sawing is 
primitive. A set of five or six iron laths or tapes, smooth, not 
saw-toothed, are fixed in a wood frame, a sawyer at each end. 
The friction agency is sand and water. The rate of progress is 
about rin. a day. Thus it takes a good month to work 
through a block 3 ft. thick, producing perhaps four or five slabs, 
which in turn require further laborious squaring and dressing. 
The panels are 14 in. thick; the rails 2 in. with square un- 
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moulded edges, and 
are set in a mastic 
cement of the self- 
same marble with the 
additional security of 
copper dowels built 
into the brickwork and 
slotted into the back 
of the slabs. The 
marble is not brought 
to a highly polished 
surface, but just suffi- 
ciently smooth to show 
its fine texture and 
colour, which latter is 
anything from pearl- 
white to opal and pale 
grey. Thus, the mate- 
rial itself possessing 
such quality of colour, 
no set colour-scheme was necessary, nor, indeed, could be 
considered appropriate to the entrance hall of a court of 
justice. 7 

The cooling by means of “tatties” has been referred to, 
but, in addition, electrically driven thermantidotes have been 
installed in connexion with each of the Six courts, and those 
are found to still further appreciably reduce the temperature. 
Electric fan punkahs are also in use throughout the building. 
From ante-rooms adjacent to the judges’ chambers on the 
ground floor electric lifts connect to similar lobbies on the 
first floor, connecting with the several courts. The judges are 
thus able to reach the courts secure from the importunities of 
litigants and others frequenting the public corridors. Iron 
grilles and gates to the ends of the central corridor and in the 
entrance hall also impose a limit to the wanderings of the 
inquiring public and enable the administrative work of the 
High Court to proceed undisturbed. Some of the wrought- 
iron work was made by local smiths on the works. The rest, 
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THE NEW HIGH COURT, ALLAHABAD. 
Frank Lishman, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Architect to Government of United Provinces. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


The pressing importance of 


fuel economy makes essential the 


highest possible efficiency in the 


operation of Heating Apparatus. 
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JUDGES’ ENTRANCE, INSIDE PORCH. 


including the several entrance-gates, was turned out at the 
Canal Iron Foundry, Roorkee. At Roorkee were also made 
all the iron record-racks, which are to a special design, and are 
fitted with movable shelves which can be graded to any 
distance apart to suit the various “ bastas ” of records. The 
book-stacks in the central library were also made at the 
Roorkee Foundry. The whole of the court furmiture, which is 
of teak and of most excellent workmanship, was made on the 
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site by a firm of Chinese joiners from the adjoining provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa. - 

For the convenience of the barristers attending the court 
there are, in addition to their detached chambers, libraries and 
waiting-rooms in the main building. The fountain in the 
central courtyard is entirely of Makrahana marble, with brass 
finial sprays, and was the gift of two of the principal contractors 
for the works. Water is laid on from the municipal mains 
hard by; but the main drainage system passes at a consider- 
able distance from the site, entailing heavy expenditure in 
connecting thereto. 

Nevertheless the total cost of the works, including all 
accessory buildings, site formation, and so on, appears to have 
worked out at something under 15} lacs of rupees, or about 
£101,500 sterling, and an even more favourable return would 
have been shown had the works been completed as they were 
commenced—in normal times. Work on the foundations was 
started in March 1014, and the opening ceremony was per- 
formed by His Excellency the Viceroy on 27 November 1916. 
The Chief Engineer to the Local Government during the 
construction of the works was Mr. W. Gunnell Wood, C.S.I., 
while the executive charge of the works was in the hands of 
Rai Bahadur Hari Kishen Pant. It is to be recorded that 
under the orders of the Government of India the building has 
been duplicated at Bankipore, the new capital of Bihar and 
Orissa. There, however, instead of stone, the whole is finished 
in plaster with many radical alterations in the design conse- 
quent thereon, and consequent also upon the different 
conditions of site, etc. There also, instead of Makrahana 
marble for the central hall, an ambitious colour-scheme in 
variegated Italian marbles has been attempted: - 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY WAR MEMORIALS 
COMMITTEE. 


THE following announcement was issued last month by the 
Royal Academy of Arts :— 

With the approach of peace the necessity of organization 
in dealing with war memorials in this country becomes im- 
perative. The danger is that the desire to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have laid down their lives should waste 
itself in wrong channels through lack of competent guidance, 
and should, in fact, endanger our national buildings and 
spaces by ill-advised interference. It is essential that memo- 
rials within our churches and cathedrals, in the close, the 
public park, or the village green, should not clash with the 
spirit of the past; that, however simple, they should express 
the emotion of the present and hope of the future without 
losing touch with the past; and that instead of being a rock 
of offence to future generations, , they should be objects of 
veneration to those who follow. us. | J | 

Efforts have already been made іп various quarters to 
deal with this problem. . Among other bodies, the Civic Arts 
Association concerns itself with the subject of war memorials, 
and has been active since an early stage of the War both 
in propaganda and in advice to applicants. Appeals for 
advice have also been made to the Royal Academy, and that 
body, being anxious to assist in this important work, appointed 
a committee in 1917, who drew up and issued in March 1918 
a short memorandum of advice to municipal and other bodies 
who might be contemplating War memorials. 2” 

In July 1018 а representative meeting was held at the 
Royal Academy,. at which, in addition to members of the 
Royal Academy, the following gentlemen were present :— Lord 
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VIEW IN LIBRARY, NEW HIGH COURT, ALLAHABAD. 


Plymouth, Lord Crawford, Lord Ferrers, Lord Desborough,, 
Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Lionel Earle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A. Leetham 


(representing the War Office), Major-General Fabian Ware, 
“Lieut.-Col. Sir Е. Kenyon (representing the Imperial War 


Graves Commission), the Dean of York, the Dean of Wells, 
Mr. R. C. Norman (Chairman of the L.C.C.), Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, Mr. Н. Т. Hare, P.R.I.B.A., and others; and out of a 
General Committee then formed, the following were subse- 
quently nominated to serve on an Executive Committee :— 


Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bt., R.A., Chairman. 
The Earl of Plymouth. 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 
Earl Ferrers. 

Charles Aitken, Esq. 

Reginald Blomfield, Esq., R.A. 

Sir Thomas Brock, В.А. 

George Clausen, Esq., R.A. 

Sir Theodore Cook. 

Frank Dicksee, Esq., R.A. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A. 

H. T. Hare, Esq., P.R.I.B.A. 

C. J. Holmes, Esq. - 

Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 

The Very Rev. W. F. Norris, Dean of York. 
- Sir William В. Richmond, К.А. 

J. 5. Sargent, Esq., R.A. 

Charles Sims, Esq., К.А. 

Sir Cecil H. Smith. 

Alan A. Campbell Swinton, Esq., F.R.S. 
` Sir Нато Thornycroft, R.A. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

Christopher Whall, Esq. 

Henry Wilson, Esq. 

Capt. F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. 


Naval and Military Advisers. 


Capt. H. W. Richmond, R.N. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Leetham. 


It is felt that in all cases the designs of memorials shoul 
be entrusted to competent artists, and this Committee has been 
formed, not to undertake designs, but to give assistance and 
advice at an early stage to the promoters of memorials; to 
act as a body of reference for those who desire guidance 
as to the general scope and character of memorials; to advise 
on their suitability for specific sites or positions in buildings; 
and generally to further an organized effort throughout the 
country to make the memorials of this War worthy of their 
great occasion. It is felt that all men of goodwill should 
contribute of such ability as they possess to bring it about 
that our war memorials should express the ideals fought for 
by the free nations of the world, and that while they speak to 
future generations of the courage and patriotism of those who 
have died, they do not sacrifice any of that older beauty 
which is England’s legacy from an immemorial past. 

It is understood that Diocesan Committees are being 
appointed, and in some cases are already at work, which will, 
among other duties, assist the clergy in securing the highest 
standard of memorials in churches and cathedrals. An 
organization of similar character has been set on foot in 
Scotland, and it is hoped to co-operate with these and other 
committees in all the great provincial centres, and to have the 
sympathy and help of public authorities and of the clergy and 
laity throughout the country towards the attainment of the 
object in view. 
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GEMS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE —]]. ANCIENT TIMBER 
HOUSES IN KENT. 


Wardes, Otham ; Synyards, Otham; Link F arm, Egerton, Etc. 
By NATHANIEL LLOYD, ОВЕ 


F all the ancient houses in the parish of Otham, near 
() Maidstone, that known as Stoneacre has the longest and 
fullest historical record. There was an Elys at Stone- 
acre as far back as Thomas Elys, Sheriff of Kent, in 1426, who 
bore arms, “ог, on a cross sıble, five crescents argent." Ina 
roll of arms, temp. Richard II, Sir John Elys bore the same 
arms with a difference of escallops instead of crescents, probably 
because in the time of Edward I crescents and escallops were 
drawn almost identically. While the history and succession 
of Stoneacre can be traced for nearly five hundred years, it is 
odd that practically nothing is known of that remarkably early 
and interesting timber and plaster building now known as 
Wardes. Its very name is modern, being taken from a late 
nineteenth-century occupier. Even the name by which it was 
known prior to this has been lost, being just beyond the 
recollection of that general fount of information, the oldest 
inhabitant. Here is a strange thing. A house of some import- 
ance, dating from the fifteenth century, and an addition to it of 
equal size, apparently made in the seventeenth century; yet not 
one record, nor one memory, not even a name remains attached 
to it. Ifthe country is happy that has no history, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the same may be inferred of the house 
so barren of all records as is Wardes. 


teenth-century addition, and showing a further addition made 
by the present owner. The central portion of the first eleva- 


prise the upper or solar end; while those on the right, also 
with oversailing upper story, form the lower-end chambers. 


‚ The entrance through the pointed doorway opens into the 


lower end of the hall. Directly opposite this is a similar door- 
way which may be seen in the lower view, Plate II. The four- 
light windows face each other from opposite sides of the hall, 
and are situated near its Upper end. 

There was no provision for a fireplace: the fire was laid on 
an open hearth in the middle of.the hall floor, and the smoke 
from this escaped as best it could through the window openings 
or through holes in the roof. _ In larger halls there might be a 
louvre in the roof for this Purpose, but in a yeoman’s house 
such luxury was not provided. It must be remembered also 
that the windows were not glazed. They were protected from 


Fig. IL. —" WARDES" OTHAM, KENT: NORTH-WEST FRONT. 
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intruders by wooden bars, as still 
filled. These were about two 
inches in diameter, and were set 
upright, but diagonally in plan. 
Behind these were wooden shut- 
ters, one to each of the four 
lights. The shutters to the lower 
lights usually ran on the sills, 
their heads running in inch-deep 
grooves in the transoms. The 
shutters to the upper pair of lights 
would be hung on hooks and be . 
furnished with strap-hinges, to. 
open back against the walls on 
each side. This and closing 
could easily be done with the 
aid of a short stick. The shut- 
ters were kept closed оп the | 
weather side of the house, and . 
open for light and air and escape . 
of smoke on the-leeward side. 

Our forefathers, who “lived 
in such cold and draughty con- 


LINK FARM OLD HOWE 
AT HOME 


WARDES 


Cap UNDER /PUR. 


ditions, must have been hardy 
folk, for this was the invariable. 
plan of the medieval house for several centuries; and not until 
the latter half of the sixteenth century did the practice of 
building houses with these open-roofed halls cease, and that 
of filling in the halls of existing houses with floors and dividing 
into separate chambers become general. The largest hall of 
this type is that of Westminster, the roof of which (it is the 
most extensive timber roof ever constructed, having a span of 
no less than sixty-eight feet) is now undergoing reparation. 


Fig. 3.—“WARDES,” OTHAM: DETAIL OF CRENELLATED SPUR. 
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Fig. 2.—SECTIONS OF MOULDINGS. 


Ап example of the central open hearth, to :which reference 
has been made, may be seen at Penshurst Place, the hall of 
which has a span of nearly forty feet. In the halls of great 
houses, such as Penshurst, a partition ran across the hall, 
which cut off the space between the two outer doors, and over 
which was the so-called minstrels’ gallery. This partition was 
called the screen. There was a screen at Dixter, just over 
the border, in Sussex, the hall of which house had a span of 


Fig. 4—“SYNYARDS,” ОТНАМ: DETAIL OF SPUR. 
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Fig. 5.—" SILVERDEN," NORTHIAM : EXPOSED ENDS 
OF STUDS. 


26 ft.; but small halls, such as that at Wardes, had no screens ; 
indeed, the limited floor space would not admit the loss of 
space involved. One feature of Wardes which will attract the 
attention of anyone familiar with early timber houses is the 
large size of most of the plaster panels. Narrow, upright 
panels are characteristic of early timber buildings, and the 
earliest remaining have panels slightly less in width than the 
timbers with which they alternate. We find some of these 
narrow panels on the north side of the lower-end chambers at 
Wardes ; but the timber studs may not be original. Else- 
where the plaster panels occupy the whole areas enclosed by 
the framing timbers, and this fact may help to account for the 
discrepancy between the panels here and those in contemporary 
work elsewhere. The Principal timbers, sills, posts, beams, 
rails, and wall-plates were tenoned, mortised, and then pinned 
together with oak pins. The narrow upright studs were not 
tenoned, nor were they pinned to the horizontal timbers. The: 


HOUSES IN KENT. 
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Fig. 6 —LINK FARM: WEST DOORWAY. 


method adopted was to cut a V-shaped chase or channel in 
the horizontal timbers which received the ends of these studs, 
and the ends were either cut to a short tenon or, in some 
cases, to a V shape, and were slid into the chases after the 
framing was put up. Water lodged in the chases, and the 
lower ends of the studs decayed so much, that when the plaster 
required renewing, long after the erection of the building, 

it was often less trouble to take 
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Fig. 7.—LINK FARM, EGERTON: WEST FRONT 


A I аз ===" Out the rotten studs and fill the 
2 : whole panel contained by the 
main timbers with plaster. Fig. 5 
shows the feet of studs in various 
stages of decay. Fig. 3 shows an 
unusual and very fine spur, carry- 
ing the angle of the solar story at 
Wardes. The introduction of cre- 
nellations in the capital of the post 
from which the oversailing spur 
springs is an interesting and, as we 
shall see later, a significant feature. 
The north-west front of an- 
other Otham hall-house, long 
known as Synyards (a corrup- 
tion of Swineyards), is shown 
on Plate I. The hall of this 
' house was filed in with two 
floors divided into apartments 
about the end of the sixteenth 
century. The gable, dated 1663, 
was inserted later. The erec- 
tion of this house was prob- 
ably not earlier than the closing 
years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The timber studding (close, 
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with narrow panels) is complete, and much of it appears to 
be original. The doorhead is four-centred, with crenellated 
cresting. Of the six-pointed window lights, three are original 
and three restorations. I am ‘unable to say whether there 
were six lights under these below the transom. The spur 
at the angle of the solar story, which carries the end of 
the dragon beam, is another fine example; but the crenella- 
tions of the entrance doorway were not introduced into the 
capital of the post below. Fig. 4 shows the grain of 
the wood very clearly. It will be seen that this follows the 
shape of the spur, so that there is no weak short cross grain. 
This was accomplished by using for the post a tree having a 
large splayed root, and turning the root upwards to form the 
spur. ` 

Link Farm, near Egerton (see page ad is a few miles from 
Otham. This also was а hall-house, and a few years ago the 
silvery timbers were unsurpassed for soundness and for beauty 
of colour. Unfortunately, however, they have been painted 
over with some brown preservative, which has utterly ruined 


their charm. Тһе soundness of the oak can be seen in the 
detail photograph of the doorway (Fig. 6, page 23), and it is 
strange that anyone should think it necessary to coat with a 
“ preservative ” timbers which have stood the action of the 
weather for ‘four hundred years.. The similarity of the en- 
trance doorways of Wardes and Link Farm is striking. The 


| branching of the post which forms the left half of the latter 


doorhead is evidently obtained by cutting the post from a tree 
having а large bough. The timbers forming the doorway at 
Link Farm and the framing generally are more substantial 
than at Wardes, and the studding is substantial, but I cannot 
regard the house as being of as early a date. The hall here is 
also filled in with floors, and the central chimney is of the sime 
date as the floors. There are hundreds of these hall-houses 
still in use as cottages and farmhouses. All have the halls 
filled in'as described. АП had the halls originally open to the 
rafters, yet some halls had floor area measuring only 16 ft. 
by ro ft. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE CANADIAN WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION АТ. THE 
| ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE Canadian War. Memórials Exhibition; containing as 

T it does so many truly, fine works, would have been an 

unqualified’ Success were it not that it includes so large 

a proportion of ‘lamentable’ examples of wilful “anarchy in 

art.” But the 'bübbles * arising from, ponds. of poisonous art- 

twaddle and calculated insincerity % are bound to burst sooner 
or later. 

Possibly these things аге for our chastening. It ‚may be 
that, as we are'often told, we were in need of being shaken out 
of our smug ` ‘complacency. `, On“the other hand, it is equally 
possible that' this widespread revolt from convention is merely 
symptomatic of the epidemic ‘disease of unrest which is devas- 
tating the four’ corners ‘of the earth, now іп one form, now 
in another. “A morbid craving for change qua Change has 
become so general that ‘the domain of art could not be expected 
to escape its ravages. | 

But there is much that | is excellent in the show. Among 
the greater successes, must be mentioned Мг. Nevinson’s “ War 


in the Air” (No. 4), wherein’ the skilfully rendered aircraft are ` 
warring in the giddy heights of a glorious sky. Мг. Nevinson, : 


by adopting normal methods of expression, has flown directly 
counter to all the nonsensical ‘conventions of futurism, etc., 
which we have hitherto, been told entitled him to everlasting 
fame, and: has’ achieved a genuine success. Let us hope that 
it marks his final abándonment of the eccentricities to which 
he sometimes condescended. 

Major J. Kerr-Lawson scores a far greater success with his 
* Cloth Hall, Ypres " (до). Неге we see ruined architecture 
most lovingly rendered in exquisitely subtle colours. Great 
soaring fragments of thelordly Cloth Hall and of the Cathedral 
rear themselves, still proud and graceful, into a serene, sunlit 
sky. The very beauty of the day makes the terrible wreckage 
appear the more pitiable. One is reminded of a beautiful 
woman stricken down with grief, bravely trying to smile 
through her tears. | 


‘Another picture of hauating beauty, which likewise con- 
stitutes a valuable war record as well as a. loving note of a 
fleeting and natural effect of great beauty, is Patrick H. 
Adam's. “Night. in "Belgium, 1914” (237). But one’s greatest 
admiration must be reserved. for. Laura Knight’s t ‘ Physical 
Training (Boxing) at : Witley Camp”. (29).. This is ап epoch- 
making work, a “ mistresspiece," in. which a greater number of 
good qualities. are conibined .than i in шапу-а recognized world 
masterpiece. It is fine throughout, for when one has been 
astounded at the vigorous drawing and painting of the tense, 
lifelike figures, the startling truth of the crowd of onlookers, 
and the beauty of the landscape, one may finish to marvel at 
the most miraculously painted and intangible peep of blue sky 
that I know of in art. АП has been attained by honest and 
straightforward means, so that technique is rightly the last, 


: айа not the first, thing to strike the observer. 


` Another large picture of very high quality is Edgar Bundy's 
“Landing of the rst Canadian Division at St. Nazaire" 
(116). This work again is а skilful combination of subtle 
atmospheric effects with truth of incident, and that love of 
detail kept in proper relationship to the whole of which 
Mr. Bundy is a past-master. 

Professor Moira in ““ Canadian Foresters in Windsor Park” 
(192) has painted in admirable fashion a typically rich piece 
of English landscape which should be much appreciated in the 
Dominion. His “Canadian Stationary Hospital, ` France,” 
has considerable decorative qualities, but his dark-toned figures 
become at a little distance so many dark isolated spots. 

Two of our Jeading painters of a younger generation, 
Messrs. Munnings and Talmage, sustain brilliant reputations ; 
indeed, Mr. Munnings, for whom as an unknown man I pre- 
dicted early fame, has during the War added many leaves to 
his laurel wreaths. He might be termed a Sargent-of-Horse. 
His knowledge of the horse as evidenced in this exhibition is 
unsurpassable, and like Talmage he revels in the characteristic 
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Plate III. 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH IN THE CANADIAN WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION 


By Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


THE CANADIAN WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION. 


juicy qualities of oil-paint.- They are both particularly fine 
craftsmen who are at the same time keenly sensitive to the 
subtleties of line and colour. Not for them any pretence of 
seeing all forms in cubic, or triangular, or hexagonal, or any 
other mad geometrical convention. 

Lieut. Gyrth Russell, junior to them in the art world, also 
fully justifes my prophecies with regard to his work. The 
pearly brilliancy of his paintings bathed in sunlight must 
captivate all. The quality of his work is in striking contrast 
to that displayed in numerous canvases by, Lieut. A. Y. 
Jackson and others. Capt. Kenneth Forbes shows dignified 
| arrangement in his “Canadian Artillery in Action” (31), 
which lends it an heroic air, such as seems suitable to a 
memorial collection. 

There is good work in J. А. Turnbull's “Кей Air Fighter ” 
(87), in Capt. Beatty’s very convincing “ Ablain St. Nazaire" 
(127), vigorous painting in Leonard Richmond’s “ Canadian 
Railway Construction in-France” (216), and in his very subtle 
“Early Morning near Albert ” (224). 

Major Augustus John shows the cartoon, presumably pre- 
liminary to a forthcoming painting, of “ Canadians opposite 
Lens” (25). This huge catalogue illustré of war incidents 
and types has been put together in panoramic form with con- 
siderable pluck and skill. Despite the modernity of the 
subject, the influence of the old masters is evident throughout. 
The grouping is not sufficiently pronounced, so that one is apt 
to be attracted or distracted by each figure or small group of 
figures separately. Some of the soldiers would appear to be men 


25 


nine feet tall, although the drawing of other figures compels 
one’s admiration. The carthorse on the left has been given a 
tiny head and neck which would appear to telescope into the 
body and its huge quarters. Colour, provided it is kept 
reasonably free from what may be called acridity, should 
improve this important work. 

Of Major Jack’s two imposing battle pictures his ‘‘ Second 
Battle of Ypres” (34) is the finer.  Lieut.-Commander 
Wilkinson’s ‘‘Canada’s Answer” is, as we should expect 
from him, а spirited marine picture. One feels that a 
little more liquidity in the foreground—or forewater—would 
have been an improvement. 

Major Jack is strong again in his portraits, and is in good 
company in that department with “Sir С. Porter” (7), a 
silvery work by Lt.-Col. S. J. Solomon, R.A., superb little 
equestrian portraits of the late Capt. Prince Antoine of 
Orleans (147), Brigade-Major G. Brooke, and the little master- 
piece “Strathcona Trooper” by A. J. Munnings, Major T. 
Macdowel, V.C., by Harold Knight (105), Lt. F. Harvey, У.С, 
by Flora Lion, Lt.-Col. W. Bishop, V.C., by James Quinn, 
Major-General Hughes by G. Spencer Watson (7), and so 
forth. 

Several fine artists contribute to the exhibition work 
which barely does them justice. One might cite Byam 
Shaw, whose colour in “Тһе Flag” lacks harmony, and his 
very clean figures lack outdoor enveloppement; Anna Airy, 
whose “Cookhouse at Witley Camp ” (17) is none too sure іп 
its values, and would have looked better on a smaller scale: 


THE CLOTH HALL, YPRES. 
By Major J. Kerr-Lawson. 
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Clare Atwood, whose “On Leave” (23) suffers from woolly 
technique, an unconvincing light effect, and poor perspective 
in the windows; and Lieut. Ginner, whose “ Filling Factory ” 
is very chalky and sickly in colour, and the perspective of 
wheels of the carriers so far out as to promise derailment. 

Lieut. Julius Olsson, A.R.A., has painted a fine tumultuous 
sea in his “Night Patrol” (35), but the sky and castle might 
have been treated less dramatically to advantage. Still farther 
from his best form is the fearless Professor Rothenstein, while 
Lieut. Weirter, in the “Battle for Courcelette ” (135), has 
attacked with fine fervour a huge and very difficult subject. 
The black-and-whites are of a high order of merit, Brangwyn's 
lithographs being a superb sextette. Two Belgian artists also 
distinguish themselves. Lieut. Wagemans, renowned as a 
painter of the nude, contributes masterly drawings of “ The 
Gunners,” “German Concrete Gun Emplacement,” and “A 
German Dug-out;” Lieut. Bastien a first-rate drawing of 
the “Hotel de Ville, Nieuport, 1917," and Lieut. de Witt, 
whose work was previously unknown to me, proves him- 
self worthy of a place among the foremost contemporary 
etchers with his very powerful ‘‘Canadian Troops entering 
Cambrai.” 

Others who distinguish themselves in this section are 
Lieuts. Mowat, Jackson, and Barraud, and Mr. Spencer 
Pryse. 

It will be gathered that this exhibition is, on the whole, 
meritorious and interesting. One feels sorry, however, that 
so many young artists are still in bondage to perversity and 
eccentricity. In this untoward course they are greatly en- 


couraged by a certain type of criticism, which seems to care 
more for novelty and sensation than for the abiding principles 
of art. And the strange part of the business is that these 
erratic persons—especially the critics—seeking novelty have 
become violently reactionary, and, defying conventionality, 
have tumbled headlong into the thickest part of it. But it is 
of little use to protest. The rival schismatics may be safely 
left to their marked tendency towards mutual destruction. 
It may even be good (though we doubt it) for the young 
artist to catch this distemper. At all events we do not wish 
to dogmatize about it. 
** STRAIGHT.” 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


THE twentieth Exhibition of the representative society 
of artists in this brilliant medium is being held at the Royal 
Institute Galleries, Piccadilly, and the connoisseur who finds 
nothing to charm him must be hard to please, for the variety 
of method and degree of merit represented is very wide—so 
much so, that the works of a certain number of the exhibitors 
could very well have been dispensed with. 

A glance around the North Gallery, by which one starts 
one’s voyage of discoveries, confirms one’s opinion that the 
crumbling nature of the pastel-stick, combined with the 
difficulty of retaining a point on it, renders it unsuitable for 
works of less than certain proportions. = 

Edward Chappel's “ Wealth of England” (16) attracts by 
reason of its pleasing scale of sombre evening tones. Terrick 


CANADIAN TROOPS ENTERING CAMBRAI, 
By Lieut. de Witt. 
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THE RE-PLANNING ОЕ STEPNEY. 


Williams’s group of land- and seascapes (21 to 26) is perhaps 
the most enchanting in the whole show. Not only is his 
handling of the medium most delightful in its just freedom, 
but, as in all he produces, his sense of colour is most acute, 
and he manages, without exaggeration of any kind, to reproduce 
the coloration of Nature in her most lovable moments. His 
exhibit demonstrates once more the conviction that, along 
with Mr. Munnings and Mr. Lamorna Birch, he is one of the 
most brilliant artists outside the Academic fold. 

Itis regrettable that Mr. Williams’s counterpart in French 
art, М. Le Gout Gérard, a member of the Society, does not 
exhibit this year. 

Miss M. Agnes Cohen next attracts attention, not only by 
the versatility indicated by the variety in her exhibits, but 
by the excellence of two or three of them, such as the 
“Pte. 305965” (30), wherein we see the portrait of a very 
marked personality skilfully limned and placed on the paper 
with great judgment. Others of her works which attract are 
“Sunrise” (31) and “ Japanese Bowl” (33). Other ladies who 
score successes are Miss Ann Sterndale-Bennett, with the tints 
of her cool tones in “ Grassington, Yorks ” (72), and Mrs. М. A. 
Eastlake with “The Mill," a broadly treated study of a water- 
mill, likewise treated in sombre tints. 

To Miss Maude Harris must be accorded the honour of 
exhibiting some of the very best work in the Exhibition. Her 
pearly colour in the sunlit “Petit Déjeuner" is. quite 
delightful; while truly masterly characterization combined 
with fine drawing and extreme sensitiveness of colour in ** The 
Orange Seller” (тоб), and more especially in “ Bank Holiday,” 
place her in the front rank. 

Miss Aimée Muspratt's best work is “Тһе Cave of Maz- 
d'-Azi," a stupendous cavern, through which runs a thorough: 
fare оп which are figures that, by contrast, look so small as 
to be barely visible; the reflected light in this awesome place 
is very well rendered. ү 

Mrs. Jean: Burn-Murdoch’s extremely refined portrait of 
Lady Williams (136) is perhaps the best example of. por- 
traiture in the show, but: her other exhibits do not ki any 
means sustain this high standard. 

Reginald Jones, in his ‘‘Hazy Morning,” dotes а 
delightfully crisp quality in his pastel, rivalling therein’ the 
masterly Frenchman, Nozal. 

William Redworth and Reginald Wilkinson both Коў 
true and beautiful renderings of sunset-time, the former in 
“Afterglow” (160), and the latter in his resonant “ Tintagel : 
Twilight ” (188).. Mr. Wilkinson also scores with his “ Реасе” 
(183), a charming study of a serene morning. 

Mrs. Helen Burford,. using а very. limited palette oe 
perhaps in connexion with pastels we should say * box "— 
has succeeded in producing a set of excellently modelled por- 
traits (230-236). 

Arthur Wardle fully comes -up to high expectations with a 
truly splendid study of “A Polar Веаг” (238). 

It does not surprise us that J. В. К. Duff’s best exhibit is 
his humorous and otherwise captivating ‘‘ Curiosity ” (244), 
wherein а lamb and. a hen and her chicks аге taking rapid 
mental notes of one another; for Mr. Duff has long exhibited 
in his work a positively апашгравзей knowledge of the sheep. 
His “Yacht Club, Venice,” though in a less accustomed: mood, 
fascinates with suggestion ‘of tender colour. .. If Mr. Duff 
were to banish black from among the ЕТТЕ һе uses іп! 
various mediums, one feels Һе would RAR, increase the 
charm of his work. NZ 

Similarly Т. Blake Wirgman, who sends an attractive 
work in his “Sunny Morning: Witley, Surrey” (342), 


allows black (outlines in his case) to arrest the eye far too 
persistently. 

T. W. Hammond shows two very successful landscapes, 
“Symphony of Spring” (273) and “In Wharfedale” (274), 
which is most lovingly treated throughout. The sky is so 
truthfully rendered that the clouds positively seem to move 
before one’s eyes. 

Leonard Richmond’s art, of a far more robust character, 
is as good as ever. His “Sunset ” (323) provides one of the 
most beautiful colour-schemes in the show. 

Subtlety of colour is the dominating feature in Miss Doro- 
thea Lyster’s interesting group of works (326-331); and 
apparently haphazard, though in reality purposeful, arrange- 
ment leads to pleasing decorative qualities in Miss Sarah 
Constable’s work (349-356). Far the best of Miss Marjorie 
Bates’s work is her “ Treasures ” (312). 

Lewis Baumer sends a group (365-369) of his charming 
studies of the fair sex; needless to say, the workmanship is of 
the daintiest. The same adjective must be applied to the 
quality of the pencil-work in Mr. Frank Carter’s precious little 
drawing of ‘‘ Miss Irene Dowson ” (370). 

“STRAIGHT.” 


THE RE-PLANNING OF STEPNEY. 


Previous to his departure for work in distant Salonika, 
on 17 January Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, described and illustrated by means of lantern 
slides and the exhibition of plans and designs his startling 
scheme for the re-planning and re-building of the greater part 
of the Borough of :Stepney. ‘Councillor Miles, J.P. (the 
Mayor), supported by well-known: local people, was in the 
chair; and this. fact, along with its apparently enthusiastic 
reception by the railway ‚companies concerned: and. by others 
vitally interested, would: tend to strengthen.the great town- 
planner's view that: there is every prospect of. the. scheme 
going through, despite its evidently enormous.proportions and 
presumably enormous initial cost. · The scope of the/improve- 
ments is so vast and drastic, and they have so many.sides and 
ramifications, that аё present. one can: do little more ‚than touch 
on main.features. ! 

: It is undeniable that, east: of ве Tower: of Lois. road 
communication. with the district of the Docks is: lamentably 
involved and indirect, and. if allowed :to remain: so’ must seri- 
ously hamper that vast extension of business in the. Port of 
London which. the crippling of Hamburg. ard . other, factors, 
lead us to hope and strive for. Around each dock grew up 
its labyrinth of rambling, haphazard- roads, atrariged, like 
most other London estates and areas, without апу regard to 
a harmonized plan: mapped out for the advantage of the metro- 
polis: generally. Indeed,:no.such plan existed, | Even so late 
as the commencement of the building of the Tube railways the 
writer urged that a complete. co-ordinated system: of lines 
which would cover present and future traffic requirements 
should be immediately mapped out—com panies, as they were 
formed, to be allowed to build on one or other: of the lines as 
planned, and nowhere else. This was :hot: done. Stepney 
being in great part а maze, and а maze of а sordid character 
to boot, is now.in view of a great transformation. which would 
not only remove the disabilities from ' which: she suffers for 
lack of a comprehensive .plan, but. would ‘advance her very 
much farther, and constitute her, in essence, an extension 
of the City of London proper. For, despite the knowledge 
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that most cities develop westward, it has always struck one 
as strange that so short a distance from the Bank of England 
as Aldgate fine commercial and office buildings of the City 
type suddenly cease, and immediately, within a stone’s-throw 
of the heart of the City, we enter upon the huge, sordid 
East-End, honeycombed with mean streets and forbidding 


alleys. It is not so north, south, or, of course, west of 
the Bank. 


The main artery of Mr. Mawson’s system is a magnificent 


boulevard running from a point just north of Tower Hill (with 
which it will be connected by a short and wide spur street), 
either as far as the Regent’s Canal Docks or, by an alternative 
and more favoured scheme, to a point somewhat less distant 
on the same line. Here the proud vista would be closed by 
a commanding edifice to be used as a Workmen’s Club and 
Auditorium, and the boulevard, to be known as “Stepney 
Greeting” (a quaint title honouring the victors in the Great 
War), would be crossed by a thoroughfare running at right 
angles down to a Shadwell Park arranged in most happy 
fashion on the river’s bank. 

At its western end ‘‘Stepney Greeting” would be linked 
up by new thoroughfares with Fenchurch Street and Broad 
Street Stations, around which considerable improvements are 
down for execution, including among other items an hotel at 
Fenchurch Street. 

Seeing the comprehensiveness of the scheme, one is tempted 
to the criticism that it seems to lack unimpeded continuity 
with the great arteries running westward, such as those enjoyed 
by Mile End Road, Commercial Road, etc. .Регһарв, however, 
this is planned to take place at Fenchurch Street. A brilliant 
idea for overcoming much of the clearance otherwise necessary 
for the main artery is a proposed arrangement with the 
Company to build it over the London and Blackwall Rail- 
way, whose lines will be sunk, not to emerge until just 
beyond the Workmen's Club building. previously mentioned, 
if that be decided upon as the end of Stepney Greeting— 
otherwise, farther east. Provision is also made for linking 
up this line westward with central underground railways and 
tubes. 

But the climax of the splendid main boulevard would be 
near its centre, where would be grouped at each of four corners 
impressive public buildings, from between two of which would 
rise a noble campanile of remarkably graceful and happy 
proportions. This commanding tower is designed to serve as 
“а monument from a grateful Empire, to the Saviours of 
Liberty and Justice.” It would be а campanile іп more. than 
name, for in the elevation we notice the great‘ and little bells 
destined to waft cheery music , far beyond. the confines of 
Stepney. i 

A slight improvement in ihe particularly Бару design 2 
the campanile suggests itself, and that is at its!base.. Опе 
regrets the ability to see daylight through the central arch of 
the arcade. In view of the: enormous structure above, ап 
appearance of extra solidity (to Бе obtained by the. provision of 
doors to this and its fellow arch) would have been acceptable 
at the base. 

One of the four corner buildings. A this monu- 
mental “ Civic Centre” is, by arrangement with the Borough 
Council and the architects, to consist of the new Town Hall, 
designed by Messrs. Thornely, Wolstenholme, and Briggs, and 
hitherto destined for another site. Its. fellow is to consist of a. 
building of similar design. 

It is safe to say that if this “ Since” materializes it will be 
one of the finest architectural groups in the land, and should 
help by acting as a magnet to attract and inspire with confi- 
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dence those who by acquiring sites will recoup the outlay 
involved in the manner so confidently predicted by the 
Borough Council and by Mr. Mawson. 

I hope I have given some idea of the majesty of the 
proposed new artery. Judging by Mr. Raffles Davison’s 
aeroplane view of it, it will be about the widest and noblest 
thoroughfare in London. Yet this street forms but a small 
portion of the whole scheme; it is but a main artery into which 
new veins are planned, running from every direction practically 
over the whole borough. Then, provision is made for stretches 
of park-lands and easy access thereto, for riverside warehouses 
of striking elevation provided with low-level quay communica- 
tion direct from the riverside to their basements, the while an 
esplanade freed from congestion caused by the loading and 
unloading of merchandise, and commanding the ever-changing 
panorama of the great silent highway, is carried along a 
high-level quay. Herein we see a plan wisely borrowed 
from America, in whose great cities the bulk of the mer- 
chandise is not carted along the streets, but turntabled into 
and out of the warehouse basements from an underground 
railway. 

There is also provision for workmen’s dwellings provided 
with communal kitchens and with workrooms in the attics (one 
presumes that means will be provided for conveying raw 
materials and finished articles up from, and down to, the 
street). There are also ingenious schemes for aerating and 
otherwise dealing with such slum areas as are not to be 
entirely rooted out, by partial re-erection, and so forth. 
Everywhere there is evidence of sound design and of patient 
forethought. 

The enlargement of Old Shadwell Basin is on the plans, 
not to mention innumerable widenings immediately around 
that and other docks; there is provision for a new Stepney 
railway station at the eastern extremity of the ‘‘ Greeting.” 

Shadwell Park is to be provided with terraces, .a river 
walk, bowling greens, games grounds, a bandstand, and all the 
amenities of a first-class formal garden. Such a view-point 
on to the toiling river will be greeted as an inestimable 
boon, not only i the natives, but by artists and others 
from afar. 

Mr. Mawson, in conversation with the writer, seemed to 
place considerable importance on his inclusion among the 
public buildings to be erected in pivotal situations of a kind of 
clearing-house for consular work—a Joint Consular Office— 
and although one may be sure he has been as thorough and 
painstaking in his inquiry as to requirements in this as in other 
directions, perhaps one may be permitted to doubt whether so 
useful an office were not better placed near Whitehall, Victoria, 
and Charing Cross. 

. Finally, one hopes that. Mr. Mawson has considered the 
possibili: and practicability of his system being extended in 
the course of time very much farther east. 


|: FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


THE LATE -BYAM SHAW. 


BRITISH art will be distinctly” the poorer by the untimely 
death ofthat genial spirit Byam Shaw. Не was one of the 
most brilliant and individual of our younger . painters, com- 
bining in his work virile strength with poetic feeling. 

He was a fine illustrator of books, while his work in oils 
was decorative.and rich in colour. One regrets that he did 
not undertake important mural work. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE 


O the exile returning to England, the streets of South- 
1 ampton provide ап introduction to the towns and 
buildings of his native country which before his wan- 


derings had been familiar. He arrives on the threshold of : 


his native land in the early morning, and decides to break 
his journey. The ship is berthed, customs formalities are 
arranged, and his luggage is directed through to London. It 
is a soft, sunny morning in the cool month of September, 
with the town just awakening to the bustle of a vigorous 
day. Precisely the hour to view a place rich in storied and 
poetical associations. He leaves the wharves and the net- 
work of railroad tracks and looks about. There is a road direct 
from the main dock entrance leading to a smoky quarter of the 
town, and to the left another, formed on what was once the 
foreshore. A moment’s hesitation, and then we suppose our 
traveller makes his choice and turns to the left, compelled, по 
doubt, by the external aspect of the venerable old walls and 
massive towers which stretch with irregularity facing the sea, 
and frown with lordly indifference on the arrival and departure 
of passengers from and to the beyond. 

It is a morning to call forth all the Jatent romance of an 
exile's temperament; his mind is filled with patriotism; he 
would, if he could, quote poetry. As it happens, he gazes 
intently at the silvered stones and tiled roofs, half expectant of 
their secret being revealed. *'I will not buy a guide-book,” 
we can imagine his saying; “I will not absorb dry facts; 
to-day I will indulge my fancy; for this town is a part of 
old England, the people are of my race; I am not expectant of 
seeing grandeur and display, neither do I desire to wander 
through magnificent saloons and long echoing galleries 
wherein pictures are tiered." This miniature seaport is a 
picture; its streets of smiling bow windows are galleries of 
homely charm; these walls, grimly machicolated, have wit- 
nessed conflicts between French and English warriors, and 
these overhanging house-fronts have formed the background of 
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many centuries of island life. “Тһе harled battlements, serene 
with the settlement of eld," give place to buildings of a 
later age, built on foundations of ancient date, and in turn 
these terminate at a point where the High Street debouches on 
the Town Quay, ending the trunk road from London which for 
nearly eighty miles has traversed the fair lands of Surrey and 
Hampshire, through Winchester, and now, by a gentle slope 
under the Bargate, reaches the extreme limits of the land. 

And so we leave the imaginary exile, joyous in his return, 
pacing the High Street until the gateway of “Тһе Dolphin” 
receives his figure; and as this mythical person has served 
the purpose of introducing the subject, we can divine his 
intentions in the way of further research and anticipate his 
future wanderings in the streets and alleys of the fair seaport. 

Of all the coast towns in the South of England that are 
shipping centres, Southampton is the most curious; yet in 
relation to other seaports standing in proximity to the Channel 
its features are akin, inasmuch as the harbours of Falmouth, 
Plymouth, and Portsmouth are land-locked. А peculiarity is 
that it is difficult to obtain an impression of Southampton as 
a whole, or to comprehend its ramifications at a single glance; 
indeed, there are only two methods by which such a perspec- 
tive can be gained. One is from the navigating bridge of a 
great Atlantic liner, and the other from a vantage point on 
the east bank of the Itchen, Pear Tree Green, where the 
contour of the peninsula on which the town has sprung, 
together with tbe windings of the waters and the dark 
framing of the New Forest, makes up a bird's-eye view of 
extreme interest. The serried streets packed with houses, 
fringed with innumerable quays and wharves, and veiled with 
trailing smoke, show what the life of the place means. If 
we essay to enter the town by road from Salisbury through 
Romsey when the evening is drawing in, we obtain a different 
impression, especially if the lower road through Redbridge is 
pursued; from this point the myriad lights of the docks 
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Fig. 1.—TUDOR. HOUSE, NOW. THE. MUSEUM. 
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and riding lamps of.ships flickering 
on the broad waters of the Test hint 
of the chief attraction, but there is no 
manifest of the town proper. In these 
days there is little or no foreshore; 
the medizval quarter is practically 
shut off from the sea, for the age of 
steam has brought about a gigantic 
platform of masonry extending beyond 
the confines of the place far into 
Southampton Water, and converting 
the former stronghold into a passenger 
station of the second magnitude. 

As the topography of the place 
is studied, so are its natural charms 
unfolded in soft harmonies. Due 
south stretches the sea, а broad 
avenue of green studded with ships at anchor and smudged 
with the smoke of liners. On clear days the heights of 
Vectis rise above the spit of land at Calshot, forming natural 
bulwarks to the waters of the Channel beyond. To the south- 
west, almost to the shore, the umbrageous depths of the New 
Forest screen old-world villages and the remains of monas- 
teries, while a fringe of foliage along the Netley side balances 
the mise en scène. To the north the heights of Shirley and 
Bitterne marshal the road to Winchester and London. 

Southampton is a small town, despite its modern aspira- 
tions; it is eminently provincial in its amenities and unpre- 
tentious in its civic display.. Even the railway stations, which 
are generally a sure index to the doings of a community, are in 
this instance diminutive. It is a place with a dual indivi- 
duality, a sort of Jekyll and Hyde character; for in many 
ways the residential and leading part of the place, ringed as it 
is by a crumbling remnant of the Middle Ages, is divided from 
the modern seaport by steel roads, and a wall impenetrable 


Fig. 2—THE AUDIT HOUSE, HIGH STREET. 
у Crunden, Architect. 3 


save to those -whose business calls 
them forth on ships. Passengers who 
pass through the town, outwards or 
inwards, have little time to spend 
investigating its charms. The travel- 
ler from distant lands who stands 
expectant on the deck of the ship 
which has brought him across: the 
waters catches the glint of the sun 
on its sharp spires, and. wonders at 
the continental flavour of the great 
hotel which heads the Docks as 
though to challenge the funnels of 
the steamers. Americans and French- 
men, with the inborn curiosity of their 
type, cannot resist exploring the nar- 
row streets and courts that in the past 
played no unimportant part in the history of both races; for it 
was from Southampton the “ Mayflower” sailed, and at the 
base of these massy gates and bastions many an attack from 
France was foiled. | 

No longer is the town regarded as a health resort; 
gone are the fashionable crowds who, a hundred years since, 
obeyed the decisions of their doctors and underwent the 
rigours of sea-bathing. Vanished into the limbo of things is the 
aristocracy that formerly peopled the smart houses which build- 
ing speculators erected for their pleasure; and derelict are the 
mansions and villas on the surrounding heights, where garden 
cities now dispute the rights of ghostly landowners. No 
longer can the place be deemed residential in all that the term 
usually implies, and a look of regret flickers from the glazed 
bow windows of the principal street, as though these inanimate 
cbjects were mourning the glories of past customs, when 
honest tradesmen were not superior to living over their shops, 
and before the exodus to the Avenue took place. Southampton, 
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Fig. 3—BELOW BAR STREET, SHOWING SOUTH FRONT OF BAR AND FRONT OF ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, 
DESIGNED IN 1795 BY WILLEY REVELEY, 
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Fig. 4—AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY VIEW OF BELOW BAR STREET. 


together with its girdle of arcaded masonry, has assumed the 
settlement of age, mellowed and dignified it is true, a place of 
expectations unrealized and memories of erstwhile prosperity, 
which even the sirens of steamships or the call of one loco- 
motive to another cannot entirely dispel. 

If the foregoing sketch is deemed insufficient another can 
be limned for contrast. We can liken the town to an elderly 
lady dressed in faded silk of good quality ; even her petticoats, 
although much worn and patched, are presentable; she is, as 
can be imagined, a gran'dame, and is surrounded by a bevy of 
unruly children who have little respect for her traditional 
discipline. Such is perhaps a briefer simile of the present 
state of the place and the chain of suburbs which have 
arisen at the demand of modern industry. 

Now, at the beginning of this gossip, when it was 
implied that our returned traveller would have nothing 
to do with guide-books, dry facts, or unmeaning dates, 
it was assumed that he would determine upon a certain 
course of action in his peregrinations, which implied that 
it should be possible to obtain an authentic reading of 
the town's architectural history from the buildings alone, 
with the addition perhaps of such information as could 
be gleaned from converse with ‚апу of the townspeople 
who manifested interest in their surroundings. There 
are, let it be understood, many such.attractive guide- 
books in existence, some of which in the long ago were 
prepared for the edification of the stranger and sold at 
the price of a shilling; but they always leave much un- 
said, and before a town can be analysed by a visitant 
some sort of reliable key must be found to unlock its 
secrets. It is therefore necessary to have recourse to 
Tudor House, near St. Michael's Church, which John 
Leland, antiquary to Henry VIII, chanced upon when 
he was commissioned to search for the relics of ancient 
times in England. This old chronicler wrote: “There 
be many fair merchauntes houses in Hampton, but the 
chefest is the house that Huttoft, late Custumer of Hamp- 
ton, builded in the west side of the town; the house 
that Master Lightster (Lyster), chief baron of the King’s 
escheker, dwellith yn is fair; and soh the houses of Nico- | 
line and Guidote, Italianes.” Huttoft's spacious house 
IS now the Museum, and herein is to be found the index 
to the growth of the town, particularly the collection of 
maps which make the story of the seaport pleasant read- 
mg. There is also a monstrous key that formerly served 
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as а shop-sign in front of one of the chief: 
locksmiths', but that is neither here nor there. 
The house built by the Keeper of the King's 
Customs has suffered restoration : its external 
aspect has been altered, and the interior has 
been remodelled. There is, however, evidence 
of past splendour in its apartments, proving 
that the owner was a man of parts, and it 
is just to accord a meed of praise to the 
eighteenth-century builder who introduced 
fireplaces of Adam design to suit the needs 
of later tenants. 

We are at this juncture intent on studying 
the architecture and growth of Southampton. 
Is it to be gleaned from the exhibit of letters 
in cases, from architectural fragments resting 
on the walls, from the group of odd bicycles 
belonging to the second half of the nineteenth 
century? None of these, notwithstanding 
their interest, can help in the matter. The 
collection of maps is more to the point, and after examining 
them we can proceed once again to read the buildings bearing 
more intimately on modern needs. ; 

There are two periods that mark the rise of the town from 
the mystery of the dark ages. Both occurred within the short 
Cycle of a century. The first is connected with the transfor- 
mation of the medieval houses when the Hanoverian kings 
swayed the destinies of England ; the second belongs to the age 
of steam, when the docks were formed, and when the railway 
forced people of fashion to build villas in the New Forest and 
Gothic halls at Christchurch and Bournemouth. Evidence of 


Fig. 5.—ANDREWS'S COACH MANUFACTORY. 
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Fig. 6—VIEW OF BELOW BAR STREET, SHOWING THE DOLPHIN INN 


AS IT APPEARED IN 1830. 


eighteenth-century taste in architecture is to be seen in the 


neighbourhood of French Street and Bugle Street. 
the house in French Street where Dr. Isaac Watts 


Fig. 7.-CUMBERLAND PLACE. 


the light, which afterwards became the post office, and has 


since reverted to its former dignity—a reserved mansion with 
lling intact, built around and 


spacious staircase and elegant pane 
shaped upon an ancient stone building. 
There are the houses of dignified mien in 
Bugle Street whose square bay windows 
project over the footway, so eager were the 
subjects of Queen Anne to feast their eyes 
on the sea and the New Forest. Cheerful 
houses these, the bricks, stones, and timber 
of which speak plainly of retired admirals 
and military officers who with wealthy mer- | 
chants made this quarter their social centre. | 
Even to-day a certain air hovers over the 
scrupulously neat fronts. In the middle 
of Bugle Street on the left is Bugle House, 
which was built to accommodate a retired 
sea dog. Like Admiral Anson, he had a 
penchant for Grecian gusto, and commis- 
sioned John Plaw to design something out 
of the common. Hence it came about that 
mahogany was employed for the interior 
fittings as well as for the windows. . 
A geometrical staircase is a feature, and 
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balconettes of brass enrich the first-floor windows, 
the metal tarnished to the nature of black iron. 
We notice the skill of the designer in the pro- 
portions of the portico, and gather some idea 
of the sailor’s taste from the character of the 
twin sea-horses that form the sides of the door- 
knocker. Yes, we have seen that door-knocker 
before: it figures among the designs in Bury’s 
book of Ironwork. 

To some people the aspect of house-fronts 
conveys little. They are just bricky steeps pierced 
with windows; and as the countenances of Orien- 
tals appear monotonous to Occidental еуез, 
and vice versa, so the minds of the uninitiated 
fail to perceive what is patent to the observant. 
Yet it needs but a glance or two to understand 
why the houses are dissimilar and the reason 
for certain materials in their construction. The 
rest follows. Any imaginative person can re- 
people the street with old-world costumes and 
conjure up the customs of the past that called 
into being certain forms with which moderns | 


are familiar. А little reflection, and the hand of time is set 
back; we marvel at the ingenuity and taste of our forbears, 
we gather that Hampshire has long been famous for its bricks, 


Rock Bros., Ltd. 
Fig. 8—THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


we notice how comfortable good bay windows make a house, or 
we gather impressions of personalities long since vanished, but 
of whom the spirit remains permeating once-familiar haunts. 


Fig. 9—BERNARD STREET. 
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Bugle Street, its houses and for- 
mer inhabitants, would provide 
material for a novel, for in its 
vicinity have been enacted the 
lives of many. Jane Austen, who 
lived for four years in a house 
near Castle Lane, must have 
looked upon this assemblage of 
peeping windows with joyous eyes 
when on her way to the sea front, 
and nearly all the people who 
rescrted to Hampton in the second 
half of the eighteenth century 
made their way from St. Michael’s 
Square to the little theatre in this 
street, which in those days was 
the only house of entertainment 
in the town (See illustration of 
Tudor House, Fig. 1.) 

Having investigated the two 
streets that at one time formed 
the social quarter of the town 
within the walls, we proceed up 
the High Street, noting the shops wherein are displayed 
all sorts of chandlery for the use of ships, pick out the 
wine-shops, which are a survival of the period when the 
trade with Oporto was removed from London, and try to 
remember the variety of cornice mouldings and reeded 
architraves which stamp the windows and door-casings with 
regimental formality. We pass on our right an opening 
into Gloucester Square, where Georgian houses of the middle 
period form a colony to themselves, and where the doorways 
are roofed like Siamese twins with a broad ligament uf wood. 
On this site, tradition has it, a large friary once hummed with 
monastic life. In the late eighteenth and early part of the 
nineteenth century many of the houses were occupied by prim 
madams who kept boarding-schools for young ladies and 
instilled the discipline of the backboard with lectures on 


A little farther on we encounter the dilapidated 


deportment. 
It is now 


front of a palace once frequented by Henry V. 
ап ale-house known as “Тһе Old Red Lion.” 

On the left-hand side of High Street is the Audit 
House, which, with several modern buildings, forms the only 
civic centre in the town (see Fig. 2). From the viewpoint of 


Fig. 1. THE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL AND THE GRANARIES. 
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Fig. 10.- THE ROYAL VICTORIA SPA AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS, PORTLAND ¡TERRACE. 


minor architecture of the late eighteenth century this building 
is of interest, primarily because its composition was the proto- 
type of much of Crunden's work, and it forms besides a good 
example of what the suggested designs this architect pub- 
lished would have looked like in execution; and secondly 
because it recalls Boodle's Club in St. James's Street, which 
is stated on the unimpeachable authority of Malton to have 
been the work of Crunden. Unfortunately, the original idea 
of an open market beneath the Council Chamber has been 
marred, and the space formerly devoted to this purpose has 
been partially appropriated to offices; so that with the ex- 
ception of the Fish Market, which occupies the original 
position at the back of the building fronting French Street, it 
is difficult to follow Crunden’s scheme. The erection was 
brought about in the following manner: In 1771 land was 
acquired for the building and a letter forwarded to the 
architect, then residing at Bolton Street, Piccadilly, asking 
him to undertake the commission. The work was completed 
with expedition, and for over a century was left undisturbed ; 
but, alas ! the vandal hand did not spare it. Crunden's staircase 
has been demolished, but the Ionic columns with rich decoration 
gaily tricked out in gold remain as evidence of the taste of the 
Macaroni period. These remarks apply equally to the em- 
bellishment:of the Council Chamber, and enable us to form an 
estimate of the ability of an architect who flourished at a time 
when the Adams were claiming the attention of the public, and 
when even the work of Leverton in Bedford Square passed 
almost unnoticed or was credited to the wrong hand. 

From an excellent steel engraving by Philip Brannon an 
impression can be gleaned of the aspect of Below Bar 
Street, in itself a continuation of High Street northerly, as 
it appeared eighty years ago. The frontage of the houses on 
either side follows the sinuous curves of the medieval thorough- 
fare. On the right is Holyrood Church with its copper spire 
and a modern tablet to Dibdin ; near by is the famous Dolphin 
Inn, sandwiched between Holyrood and the churchwarden 
edifice dedicated to St Lawrence, and farther along stands 
another inn, “Тһе Star,” in the bar of which ‘many political 
meetings were held before the Bill for Reform was passed. 
Spanning the street at its extremity is the Bar Gate, looking 
askance at the front of All Saints as though in wonder at the 
temerity of Willey Reveley, who had the audacity to depart from 
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Fig. 12—THE GAS COLUMN, QUAYS, AND: VICTORIA PIERS. 


the teachings of his former master, Sir William Chambers, in 
order to gratify his youthful taste for newfangled Greek. 
(See Figs. 3 and 4.) 

And so, after gaining a fleeting impression of the lower part 
of the principal street in Southampton, with its innumerable 
windows, we retrace our steps to investigate the doyen of South- 
country hotels, which, with its dual bow windows of alder- 
manic proportions, governs and quells all the myrmidons of 
like aspirations. | 

“Тһе Dolphin”! What a title Юг an inn, and how аррго- 

priate to a seaport! In the eighteenth century the inns bore 
the same relation to travelling by road as the large stations do 
to journeys by rail. This dignity was shared by “ The Coach 
and Horses ” Above Bar, “Тһе Star,” and “The Crown”; from 
the gateways of each special coaches started, and the coffee- 
rooms echoed with the buzz of conversation that preceded an 
adventurous journey by road. A fragment of the seventeenth- 
century house is preserved at the back of “Тһе Dolphin,” 
and it was not until the eighteenth century was well into its 
second half that the proprietor decided to dress his house in 
the latest mode. This apparently took place in 1768. But the 
facade of those days was an innovation. The interior had 
plaster ceilings bedizened with French scrolls. There is 
nothing on earth so attractive as a noble inn. We all 
retain some memory of these pleasant places, but how 
willing we are to confer praise on one of architectural pre- 
tensions, more especially when we realize that the glass 
chandeliers lit up smiling faces and the broad stairways 
‘and spacious rooms were once frequented by many brilliant 
assemblies. Much does this inn add to the charm of 
Southampton, and democratic it is in its attractions: we find, 
besides lofty rooms, gilt cornice-poles and faded hangings, 
curious passages, and bedrooms with four-posters; there is 
one of the snuggest taprooms in England, on the shelves of 
which stands a collection of rare pottery, pewter pots, and 
oddments. With such an example combined with historic 
charm we could haunt its precincts for days. (See Fig. 6.) 

As we continue our tour beyond the Bar we gather in- 
formation regarding one of the chief industries of the town 
in the past—namely, coach-building. Andrews’s Coach 
‘Manufactory on the right-hand side of the street is the last 
of the old order of things, and retains many of its original 
features, including the painted Royal Arms attached to the 


—— 1 balcony. The lion, it is true, 

has left his stand on the 
acroteria, and the smart 
barouches, private berlins, and 
carriages heavily hammer- 
clothed have likewise vanished, 
their place to-day being taken 
by motor vehicles, and few if 
any of the townspeople give 
heed to the tale unfolded by 
the elliptical arch and sprawl- 
ing voussoirs of the entrance. 
(See Fig. 5.) 

For the moment we can 
leave the later buildings of 
the Regency now surviving in 
the neighbourhood Above Bar, 
such as Portland Street and 
the Terrace with the Assembly 

“ Rooms. built in 1830, and turn 
eastwards to view the old. 
world grace of the Georgian 

houses called Hanover Buildings, which, with the adjoining 

York Buildings and the odd archway of flint, brick, and stone, 

recall the atmosphere of one of the Inns of Court. 

During our quest the fame of the Polygon reaches us, and 
another pilgrimage is made, this time in a north- westerly 
direction. An old engraving in the collection at the Library 
gives some idea of the scheme projected by General Carnac 
and designed by his architect Leroux. The original scheme 
was to consist of a dozen houses placed on the facets of a 
twelve-sided polygon, towards a basin in the centre of which 
the gardens were to converge. As fortune would have it, 
only three of the houses were built, and to-day only two 
blocks are in existence.. Leroux was an architect of French 
extraction who practised in London, his office being in 
Great Russell. Street. There is little evidence of his 
having carried out any other work in the town, but it is 
possible that he may have prepared the drawings for the 
alteration of “The Dolphin,” and perhaps was: the author 
of the archway at the back of York Buildings, previously 
mentioned. | 
. From 1770 onwards the town gained in popularity as а 
health resort, and the demand for good-class houses steadily 
increased. At the close of the eighteenth century new terraces 


Fig. 13. —' ITALIAN HOUSE.” 
Hack, Architect. 
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were erected as rapidly as funds and the exigencies of the 
struggle with Napoleon permitted. The naming of the streets 
took on a topical significance. Cumberland Place, Bedford 
Place, Louisa Place, and Brunswick Place were begun, and 
in Above Bar Street Thorner’s Charity with its neat gardens 
and prim stock bricks showed the town’s appreciation of the 
funds left for the purpose of housing the needy. Attraeted no 
doubt by the building activity, the fame of which had reached 
him in his office at Westminster, John Plaw, who combined 
the profession of a designer of houses with that of a master 
builder, left London to take up permanent residence in-South- 
ampton. It is certain he arrived in 1795, and began opera- 
tions almost directly. Such terraces as Brunswick Place, 
some of the houses in. Cum- 
berland Place (Fig. 7), with 
a fine house facing Porters- 
mead, prove his skill. In 
1806 he built the Cavalry 
Barracks, now the head- 
quarters of -the Ordnance 
Department, which were 
subsequently altered, and 
now present the appearance 
of one of those French in- 
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From this period (1830) onwards we can gauge the growth 
of the town and the development of the residential centres 
such as Carlton Crescent, where taste fluctuated between 
Greek with a flavour of the style of the French Empire, and 
a smattering of the newly discovered Italian with which certain 
designers were inclined to flavour their concoctions. Not- 
withstanding such experiments, some really creditable designs 
were produced, such as the Royal Victoria Spa and Assembly 
Rooms in Portland Terrace on a site overlooking the New 
Forest (see Fig. 10), the New Riding School, and the Royal 
Pier Hotel, as well as the Granaries adjoining, which were 
designed by Guillaume, and rank among the best-looking of 


their type in the country. (See Fig. 11.) 
Westlake's Corn Store, 


situated on the banks of 
the Itchen, is another ex- 
ample of good taste. This 
building was erected by an 
architect named Kent, and 
its composition is unique, 
by reason of Ив simplicity. 
Early in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century gas 
was introduced for lighting 


stitutions which were built 
in many French towns from 
1820 onwards, such as Gour- 
lier illustrates. (See Fig. 8:) 

At the same time he was 
engaged in adding to old 
mansions as well as design- 
ing many attractive villas in 
Hampshire, among which a 
villa at Hartley Wintney, 


the streets, and a comme- 
morative monument was 
erected in honour of a Mr. 
Chamberlayne who gave 
the gas-lamps, which are 
indeed of very graceful de- 
sign. This column has since 
been re-erected on asite near 
Houndwell (see Fig. 12). 
About the year 1840 a 
newcomer appeared among . 


with twin elliptical projec- 
tions and shaped railings, is 
the best. After 1810 he 
appears to have left South- 
ampton for North America. 
It must not be overlooked 
that John Plaw spent nearly 
a quarter of a century in 
the town, and without doubt 
trained many pupils in the 
journeyman style he himself 
pursued. On this account 
Southampton to a great ex- 
tent is stamped with the 
idioms of his architectural 
language, mainly through 
the agency of his assistants 
and pupils. Hence the predilection for stuccoed surfaces, 
key patterns, panelled pilasters, and other features: charac- 
teristic of the works of Foulston at Plymouth, and others 
in the South, who followed the lead of that master of tattoo- 
ing, Sir John Soane. 

The opening up of Bridge Street, the institution of the 
Floating Bridge across the River Itchen to Woolston, and the 
designing of Bernard Street belong to the reign of William 
the Fourth. (See Fig. о.) Bernard Street has lost much of 
its former unity by the erection of modern buildings and the 
Insertion of shop-fronts; but its prospect, fronted by the pre- 
mises of the National Provincial Bank, which John Gibson 
designed, and the spires of St. Michael’s and Holyrood, gives it 
a local flavour which is one of distinction. 


Fig. 14—COPELAND'S SHOP ABOVE BAR. 


the architects of the town 
in the person of а: Mr. 
Hack, to whom fell the 
task, four years later, of 
erecting two or three build- 
ings in the Italian mode, a 
course no doubt inspired by 
the furore in the Metropolis 
favouring a return to pure 
Italian models and a close 
study of Sir Charles Barry’s 
methods. The first building 
to be erected in the new 
manner was the Hampshire 
County Hospital, in Fan- 
shawe Street, a grouping 
both simple and pleasant, in which a central external staircase 
provides the novelty. Then followed, in 1844, the Southampton 
Yacht Club, a building of fastidious design and remarkably rich 
detail. At the same period the architect was engaged upon the 
new Sessions House in Castle Lane, and finally designed a house 
for himself, which is still called Italian House (see Fig. 13). 

іп the early forties, nearly all the people of fashion who 
lived in the district drove into the town to superintend their 
purchases, and the tradespeople were eager to attract such 
custom. Randall’s, the famous chemist's in Below Bar Street, 
still remains much as it was in those days; but Copeland the 
grocer, who sported the Royal Arms as part of his outfit, has 
only left the skeleton of his shop as a sign of the trade he 
once enjoyed (see Fig. 14). 
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THE ARCHITECTURE ОЕ SOUTHAMPTON. 


We now arrive back at our starting-point, the Docks, 
and allow our thoughts to revert to the early ’seventies, when 
steam compelled the railway company to enlarge its accom- 
modation—not, let it be understood, in the way of tampering 
with the Italianate fagade of the Docks Station, but by. judi- 
ciously adding more tracks at the back, and by the erection 
of a vast hotel on continental lines, to appeal to passengers 
voyaging to France. John Norton, a former President of the 
Architectural Association, was commissioned to undertake this 
work, and at a time when most of his professional brethren 
were dallying with the pointed styles, and he too had many 
churches to his name, he set out to produce a building 
astonishingly French in its composition (see Fig. 15). The 
hotel is generously proportioned, and moreover attractive in 
the selection of ornament. It wears a distinct Late-Victorian 
stamp ; but if we are to accept the Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly as 
a recent expression of the French manner, it is impossible 
to overlook the scholarly dignity of its earlier rival at 
Southampton. = 

Another feature of the town is the magnificent avenue of 
elms on the road to Winchester, which is in the nature of town 
development, and is without question a feature of civic interest. 
The avenue was originally projected in 1745 at the expense of 
the corporation during the mayoralty of Arthur Atherley, and 
throughout the coaching period it was the wonder and admira- 
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tion of those who journeyed down by road. Since the date 
when the trees were first planted the avenue has been added to, 
and now extends for nearly three miles. (Fig. 16.) 

And so, disdaining guide-books and relying solely on old 
maps, prints, and the simple story of the buildings, we close 
our survey of Hampton. Nothing in detail has been told of 


| the movement and industry of the town; the chief scenery of 


the streets alone has been attempted, and mention of the 
tossing of the trees which spread their shade athwart its open 
spaces has been left to the last. At all times the clouds are 
uprolled from the channel; frequently the slate hangings and 
the stuccoed walls are wet with heavy rain; the smoke of the 
gasworks and the clang of hammers in shipwrights' yards, with 
the tramp of armed legions, continue. Summer and winter 
find the streets rich with soft colour. There is nothing to 
excite the interest of a painter, nothing of exception to 
encourage the pencil of an architect; for the town is homely, 
provincial, and unsophisticated. But there is no lack of spirit 
or sweetness, the peculiar attribute of old-world places. When 
the touches of the sun are perceptible among the red-tiled 
roofs and brickwork of streets that have kept their ancient 
narrowness, there is engendered the gentle splendour of the 
South, for a tender colour burnishes the slow decay, resembling 


the harmony of an intricate and faded tapestry. 
А. Е. К. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE CHURCHES OF BRIGHTON AND HOVE.” 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SIR— 
If in response to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel's suggestion in 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of November. last I can throw 
any further light upon the above subject, І am most pleased 
to do so. ; 

Were I called upon to erect a memorial statue to the 
modern British architect, doing my best to make a represen- 
tative figure of my brethren (and of course: myself included), 
I should devise a figure far from feeble or approaching the 
defiant; but instead of looking forward to the future, as we 
ought to do, I would turn its head round. Its face should 
look right over its back. The dismal mental attitude is, alas ! 
not only common to us architects, but to most of our fellow 
men. Whether they be houses, churches, chairs, tables, or 
other things, all must pretend to be old or must be old. The 
following was said to me some few years ago in a large carpet 
shop when I questioned the genesis of a certain carpet laid 
out for show: “АҺ, sir, I see you want an old antique,” 
when in truth it was not the antiquity but the quality of the 
Eastern carpet I was requiring. 

When I was a small boy there was but one church in 
Brighton (and not one in Hove) which aimed at monumen- 
tality—St. Peter's, now the Parish Church (then called the 
New Church), and referred to in your August number. 

One has seen all the rest rising, one by one, and has felt 
no little interest in observing how, in a mere sea-side town, 
a place without manufacturers or wealth, so considerable a 
number of ambitious, and some of them really successful, 
churches have been erected. Not neat little “ Gothic” struc- 
tures, like, for example, St. Anne’s Church, referred to in your 
August number, but buildings aiming at the monumental. 


It is interesting, also, to have been to a certain extent 
behind the scenes in sundry cases, to have seen the methods 
of work made use of by men now passed away, but well 
known in their time. 

In my young days, 1864 and onwards, blind imitation of 
the medieval was impressed upon ‘us as the right path. The 
building of all others we were to admire was Pearson’s Church 
of the-Holy Trinity, Vaughan Bridge. Very pretty it is, and 
“as dead as mutton.” The gaunt Pimlico: Houses lift their 
cornices as high up as the ridge of his roofs. There is not 
a thought given to the fact that а church suitably placed on 
a village green is altogether out of place. in the middle of a 
town. Within, all the inconveniences.of a cruciform plan, 
and on quite a small scale, are thoroughly exemplified. 
Pearson's face was firmly fixed over.his back. 

Carpenter did the same at St. Paul's Church. From the 
beginning it. was wedged in between adjoining houses; yet, 
except the east and west windows, all the rest were in the 
neighbours’ back yards ог giving on their party walls. 

‚One of the first ‘churches to break away from this deadly 
method was St. Patrick's, Hove, which is referred to in your 
number of September. 

The detail is abominable. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel is justly 
heavy.on it; but as a.building intended for a town church 
with a large congregation, and with high houses around, is 
it not well lighted, capacious, and so large as to be somewhat 
impressive ?. It may be claimed for this building that, utterly 
bad as it is in the eyes of the medievalists, the architect 
really took a step forward in this building. It serves the 
purpose far better than either the churches of Pearson or 
of Carpenter serve theirs. Its extreme tenuity is not a little 
due to the fact that it was built as a private speculation under 
the auspices of a gentleman who had a remarkable and peculiar 
kaowledge on what should be done with sixpence. 
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I сап tell а little tale about the pulpit by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

All architects will, I suppose, admit that a design must 
Бе controlled by the materials. Scott was most orthodox in 
conversation; not in practice. 

This architect had developed a particular fancy for what 
he called “gems.” А piece of church furniture, made of 
alabaster or stone, was in his hands subject to a painful 
eruption or rash of little dots, blots, and angular pieces of 
Blue John, red or green Irish marble, and the like. Reredoses 
were very subject to this disease. The pulpit under con- 
sideration, a gift, was designed to be made of white stone. It 
worked out too expensive; but executed in wood, with erup- 
tions in wood, the cost was not prohibitive. So the material 
and not the design was changed. . | 

The next departure from medizval orthodoxy was the very 
impressive church of St. Bartholomew. It and my church of 
St. Martin were in building at the same time, both of them 
not a little influenced by a recent visit made by the Rev. Arthur 
Wagner to Spain. He was very appreciative of simplicity and 
the dignity gained by height. Не told me he greatly admired 
the vast reredoses he had seen in Spain, the windows high up, 
lots of elbow-room, and thick walls. He would sooner have 
а few feet more of height than all the little mouldings and 
marble pillars in the world. Joyful news to me, but for myself 
I saw no reason why one should introduce Spanish or any other 
foreign detail. Economy dictated brick : let one therefore design 
for brick. For how much I had to thank Mr. Arthur Wagner! 
No one will ever know how much Brighton has been indebted 
to the Wagner family for their wonderful liberality. 

I am glad to be able to satisfy Mr. Goodhart-Rendel as 
regards some questions he asks about St. Martin's. The stained 
windows. These, entirely the gift of Mr. Henry Wagner, were 
all made by Messrs. James Powell and Sons, Whitefriars, the 
arrangements and subjects selected by the donor; but in the 
exemplification of the truth, I must state that the depth of 
colour and transparency. of effect were: not left to Messrs. 
Powell in all cases. I insisted that in the chancel we must 


work for light and pearly tints. In the. nave I am sorry 


to say the colouring is far too opaque; large as are the 
windows, artificial light is constantly needed, so I again took 
possession of the «west windows, drew the canopy work, 
and selected the colours, whilst the figures were drawn by 
that excellent artist the late Mr. Н. Ellis Woolridge. The 
pictures in the reredos were all painted by him, and are well 
worthy of study. i 

St. Bartholomew’s is, in fact, a large fragment, but loses 
not a little by its eastern extremity not having been com- 
pleted. The architect, whom I knew well, favoured an apse. 
Mr. Arthur Wagner was in favour of a square end as giving 
more scope for a great reredos. It has been with this church 
as with Bentley’s stately Westminster Cathedral: all the 
efforts at furnishing have been more or less detrimental, and 
especially in this case, where scale has been completely lost. 

With regard to the Church of the Resurrection, mentioned 
in your number for October last, its history is curious. The 
difficulties were great, and I think it must be admitted that 
Мг. R. H. Carpenter got over them very cleverly. . ' 

The Rev. Arthur Wagner determined to build a church 
as an overflow for St. Paul's, which, wedged in, as before 
stated, between houses, could not be enlarged. Mr. Wagner 
therefore purchased some property across the road immedi- 
ately west of St. Paul’s. A brewery lay directly west of this. 

The immense height of St. Bartholomew’s Church, causing 
all the neighbouring chimneys to smoke, gave great appre- 
hensions to the neighbours of the newly proposed church. 


“THE CHURCHES OF BRIGHTON AND HOVE.” 


It was known that, in Mr. Wagner’s view, a church must be 
lofty. Mr. Wagner also had an idea that to be thoroughly 
equipped a church should have a crypt : this he often told me. 
He began to dig a large hole wherein the crypt of the Church 
of the Resurrection was to be placed. The owners of the 
adjoining brewery decided to prevent the erection of a lofty 
building on the site, and raising a claim of. ancient lights, they 
put an inevitable limit to the wall upward. So Mr. Wagner 
determined to do without the crypt and place the church floor 
where the crypt floor would have been. The result was a very 
picturesque interior, but damp and cold іп, the highest degree.. 
The bishop only licensed the building, declining to consecrate. 
It therefore remained private property, and at Mr. Wagner’s 
death was sold. It was indeed a white elephant, as the bishop 
had foreseen. 

I must not take up more space, or could tell an amusing 
tale about the stately parish church at Hove. Also why you 
go down steps into St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s, etc., etc. 

| I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
SOMERS CLARKE. 


(Mr. Somers Clarke’s further letter whets our appetite for 
some more of his fascinating reminiscences, which we shall 
be only too pleased to publish. We must confess that our 
curiosity is aroused by his final paragraph.] 


A LONDON BY-WAY. 


THE little cul-de-sac known as Gray's Buildings lies at the 
back of Somerset Street, immediately behind the Selfridge 
Store. It is to Oxford Street as a backwater is to a big 
river—a quiet haven where one may take refuge from the 
crush and turmoil of the main stream. Moreover, it has the 
additional charm of being wholly. unexpected in so close а 
relationship to London's ultra-modern shopping thoroughfare. 
Here is the real eighteenth-century atmosphere, serene and 
mellow, and refusing to be disturbed by the spiky gable of 
St. Thomas's Church, Orchard Street, which asserts itself 
rather aggressively above the level roof-line of the enclosure. 
It is odd that this old-world by-way should have escaped the 
attentions of the housebreaker, for the site it occupies is one 
that seems specially suited to what our modern vandals are 
pleased to describe, euphemistically, as ** development." 

Gray's Buildings have long lost their residential character, 
and are now fallen into a sad state of decay. Тһе stucco- 
work of the ground story, looking pitifully squalid in its 
dingy coatings of brown and yellow paint, is dropping away ; 
here and there doors are permanently blocked up; and 
windows long since broken have never been repaired. The 
lower end of the enclosure has become а depository for а 
miscellaneous assortment of packing materials—wood boxes, 
boards, straw, paper, etc.—apparently in connexion with the 


dispatch department of the Selfridge Store. Everywhere are 


melancholy evidences of the fact that Gray's Buildings have 
had their day. Yet, despite the general squalor of the place, 
it has a certain austere charm of its own—a charm that is 
deftly caught by Mr. Emanuel in his drawing. Here we have 
a perfect architectural conception; nowhere may a false note 
be detected. Stucco, brick, sash windows, all combine in 
sweet, simple harmony, rising to a subdued crescendo at the 
lower end, which is closed in by an architectural composition 


ofsingular refinement. The panel below the crowning pedi- 
ment bears the date 1767. 
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GRAY'S BUILDINGS, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE. 


From а Pencil Drawing by Frank L. Emanuel, 
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MODERN BRITISH CRAFTSMEN: 
L—Mr. J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


R. STARKIE GARDNER has for fifty years pursued 
M the calling of metal-worker on the artistic side. His 
father, J. E. Gardner, F.S.A., is remembered for his 

large and unique collection of prints and drawings of Old 
London, contained in 100 ponderous portfolios, which were 
open to all wishing to consult them, the passport being in 
most cases that the student should remain to lunch or dinner. 
His mother, a descendant of one of the Lancashire Starkies, 
was a no less devoted collector of gems, corals, crystals, and 


side entrance to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1868, 
Sir Philip Owen desired him to carry them out in wrought 
iron, though designed to be cast топ. These gates, still in situ, 
are in perfect preservation. Connexion with the Museum has 
never ceased, for he has made their reproductions of wrought- 
iron objects, advised, lectured, and written their hand-books 
on wrought-iron work. A third volume is now in the press. 
In addition, contributions to the literature of art comprise the 
three fine folio volumes issued by the Burlington Fine Arts 


MR. J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


natural objects of intrinsic beauty. Brought up by such 
parents in such surroundings, the child was bound to follow 
in the footsteps of his parents. Thought to be delicate, he 
was educated mainly in Switzerland, where his holidays were 
spent in travel with his parents, who made no difficulty in 
letting him climb Monte Rosa at thirteen, the Jungfrau and 
Finsteraarhorn at fourteen, the Ortler Spitz, etc., at fifteen. 
During these and other adventurous explorations he developed 
passion for natural history, science, and collecting, and no 
more was heard of the delicate health. 

Returning to England, he entered the Art School at South 
Kensington, and after a time settled down to business with 
an elder brother as ironworkers. Gates being needed for the 


Club, illustrating the three exhibitions of antique objects in 
enamel, iron, and silver which the Committee invited him to 
carry through on their behalf. Other publications are on 
armour and similar subjects, and he also translated a German 
technical book on iron-working into English. His brother 
retired early, and his own productions in metal are in all the 
royal palaces and Edinburgh Castle. 

On the accession of Edward VII Mr. Gardner was 
appointed metal-worker to the King; while his present 
Majesty personally helped him to measure the site of some 
work at Sandringham. The patronage accorded to this 
pioneer in the revival of artistic hammered iron work, by 
Scott, Street, Pearson, Waterhouse, Edis, Seddon, Sedding, 
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Fig. L—EMBOSSED AND WROUGHT-IRON BALCONY ON 5,5. “EMPRESS OF ASIA.” 
| Designed by George Crawley. 


Bentley, and Rowand Anderson, led to his work finding place 
at Eaton Hall, Welbeck, Clumber, Alnwick, Arundel, Sion, 
Lambton, Gosforth, and many others. Only one of these 
great architects is now living, but a never-failing succession 
of work has remained, adding Hever, Knole, Penshurst, and 
scores of others to the list, due to Ernest George, Harold 
Peto, Edwin Lutyens, Niven, Romaine-Walker, and G. A. 
Crawley. That there is no deterioration a glance at the stair 
balustrades of Australia House will show. 
But the magnum opus of Starkie Gardner’s career bids fair 
to be the rich screen, with three magnificent pairs of gates, 
to commemorate Edward VII at Holyrood, nearing comple- 


tion, and to the designs of Mr. G. Washington Browne. 
Though iron is the spécialité de la maison, the works in gold, 
silver, pewter, lead, or bronze and enamel are scarcely less 
important. His talented wife, nee Alys Bateman, is his sole 
partner, devoted and enthusiastic. 

Absorbed in business as Starkie Gardner has always been, 
his leaning to natural science has constantly asserted itself, and 
his discoveries in this field have been interwoven with his 
other work. Especially has he devoted himself to the elucida- . 
tion and past developments of plant life in the British Isles. 
Vast collections made by him are deposited in the British 
Museum of Natural History, collected in England, Scotland, 
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Fig. 2--КЕКЕрО5 IN CRYPT CHAPEL ОҒ ANGLICAN SISTERHOOD OF ST. PETER'S CONVALESCENT HOME, WOKING. 
Designed by Frank L. Pearson, executed by J. Starkie Gardner. 
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Fig. 3.CGRILLE TO MUSICIANS’ GALLERY IN THE CRITERION RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Designed by Frank T. Verity. executed by J. Starkie Gardner. 


A MODERN BRITISH CRAFTSMAN. 


the construction of a musicians’ gallery over the 
lounge of the main entrance, from which central 
position the music might be well heard in all 
the salons and principal dining-rooms. This 
appeared an almost impossible undertaking, but 
was overcome by suspending a light iron gallery 
from the roof, which neither blocks nor disfigures 
the spacious stairway which it partly oversails. 
It is marked by a grille of light ironwork in 
the Chippendale taste, gilded; the electric fittings 
in similar taste being suitably designed at the. 
same time. 

Fig. 4 shows the last resting-place of the 
working-man’s benefactor, Mr. Owen, the founder 
of co-operation. The monument is fittingly 
simple, but the rails protecting it are massive, 

0 A. of wrought-iron and bronze on a marble base, 
ОТАУДЫ GUAE \ | ir dai. d the tablet of bronze representing the princi- 
; TIE = pal event in а well-spent life. The monument 
was both designed and made by Mr. Starkie 
Gardner. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a portion of the wrought- 
iron railing to the Astor Estate Office on the 
Victoria Embankment, designed by the late 

я № Er | J. L. Pearson, R.A., in 1894. The building is 
Fig 4—MONUMENT TO OWEN, THE FOUNDER OF CO-OPERATION. surmounted by a large vane of gilded copper 
Designed and made by J. Starkie Gardner. representing a ship under sail, and the entrance 
gates are remarkable for their richness and 


and Ireland, which also led_him farther afield to Iceland and dignity. This railing, in spite of its somewhat delicate 
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н the Faroes. Contributions on these subjects have been pub- ' detail in wrought iron, is so carefully constructed that it his: 

ji lished by the Royal, Linnæan, Geological, and Palæonto- for a quarter of a century defied the efforts of the hooligans 

| graphical Societies, and he has lectured on them at the who have scarcely left a single panel of the Embankment, 
Sorbonne in Paris and in Brussels. Papers on Art subjects railing uninjured. 


are in the Journals of the Society of Antiquaries 
and Royal Society of Arts. The great work 
which he hopes to complete is more ambitious 
| and educational—“ The Building-up and Civili- 


| | zation of the British Isles.” 

| Fig. 1 shows an embossed and wrought- 
iron balcony, one of the many designed by Mr. 
George Crawley for ships of the Canadian 


Pacific and other liners on the China route. 
The masks represent Comedy and Tragedy. 
They are polished and gilded. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a fine reredos, erected 
in 1908 as a memorial to the late Mother 
Superior of the Anglican Sisterhood of 
St. Peter, whose Hospital Home is at Kilburn. 
It is placed above the altar in the crypt chapel 
of their Convalescent Home at Woking. Mr. 
Frank L. Pearson was responsible for the 
design, which is in the style of the eleventh 
century. Scenes from the Passion of Our 
Lord are represented in the panels, and the 
\ emblems in the arcading below, on either side 
y of the superb tabernacle, somewhat recalling in 
| its form the apse of a Byzantine temple. The 
| whole is bordered by а delicate golden filigree 
| set with gems (many of them contributed by the 
sisters), with a protecting margin of embossed 
metal beyond. The whole is richly gilded. 
Fig. 3 recalls the highly successful ге- А 
modelling of the Criterion Restaurant by Fig. 5. PORTION OF WROUGHT-IRON RAILING TO THE ASTOR ESTATE 
Mr. Frank Verity some years since. One of OFFICE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON. 
the most difficult and essential features was 
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Designed by the late J. L. Pearson, R.A., executed by J. Starkie Gardner. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Fuel Economy Essential. 


The pressing importance of 
fuel economy makes essential the 
highest possible efficiency in the 


operation of Heating Apparatus. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Ideal No. 2 “а” Series 

Ideal “F” and “а” Series Boilers represent the “last word” in the design of Low Pressure Hot Water and 
Steam Heating appliances, and their installation in buildings erected for work of national importance, or where 
renewals are necessary, will materially assist to minimise fuel consumption during the present critical period. 


In addition to their high efficiency, Ideal “F” and “а” Series Boilers are distinguished by compactness of 
form, facility of erection and stoking, and by the wide range of sizes in which they are available. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. Telephone: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: " RADIATORS HULL” 
London Showrooms: 439 & 441 OXFORD ST. W.1. Telephone: MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams:  LIABLENESS LONDON” 


~ PerfectSystemofHeating 


Specially suited for: RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
f the ''Perfect"' Syst 
PRIVATE HOUSES, a ыы 
OFFICES, Church Missionary Society, 
SCHOOLS, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
CHURCHES, Messrs: аз Smith & Monto, 
HOSPITALS, — 
School of Tropical Medicine 
HOTELS, and  Seamen's Hospital, 
WORKSHOPS, Albert Docks, E. 
&c., &c. c MERE Mackenzie & 
Showrooms and Offices of 
ECONOMY. Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
SIMPLICITY. Gt. Portland Street, W. 
LOW COST. Н. О. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 


AllSaints' Church, Goodmayes. 
P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 


New House, Lympne, for Sir 


PERFECT ACTION. 
NO PIPE TRENCHES. 
BOILER FIXED ON | 


ANY FLOOR. Philip Sassoon, Bart. 
SHALL PIPES; | pon aee В Era 
PIPES RUN | eon) 

IRRESPECTIVE | Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 

OF LEVELS. | J. О. Sandars, Esq. 

% | Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 


Architects, 


Telephone: == 
Mayfair 6481 (2 lines). | ч | Offices of Union Insurance 
Tel hic Address : ? | i 
“BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON.»| | Se | № | сере о ы TEPAS 
| SMA Messrs, Palmer & Turner, 
Apply— | [AAA TR da : E WIN TP Architects, 
BENHAM ё SONS, Ltd., ° "MORE S FOND 
| A e, - - - LONDON, W. 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all Classes of — 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


FACTORY BUILDING & RECONSTRUCTION WORK 
FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 


Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, FLATS, Etc. 


Lonaon : Cardiff : 
STEELWORKS ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. BASI MOORS: 
Telephone : BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. Telephone : CARDIFF 2557. 
Telegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. 


Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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A MODERN BRITISH CRAFTSMAN. 


Fig 6—WALL FITTING IN REPOUSSE IRON, GILDED, 
WELBECK ABBEY. 3 
Designed by Sir Ernest George, R.A.. executed by J. Starkie Gardner. 


Fig. 6 represents one of a number of gilded repoussé iron 
wall fittings designed by Sir Ernest George, R.A., for the 
lighting by electricity of Welbeck, where a large number of 
chandeliers and varied fittings were: required.‘ м. 


“SERVICE HERALDRY.” 

i Омрев! the above heading, Mr. Walter Н. Godfrey con- 
tributes to “The Connoisseur” a delightful article, in which 
he makes the interesting suggestion that the various military 
decorations апа badges. might be utilized to develop a new 
form of heraldry. .He illustrates his ideas with a. number of 
excellent designs, in which appropriate use is made of such 
things as the Mons ribbon, rank and service chevrons, 
wound stripes, and so forth. 

“Тһе idea in its simplest form," says Mr. Godfrey, “ is to 
assemble the badges of rank and the marks of distinction in 
one design, and to display them on the time-honoured back- 
ground of the heraldic shield. The chevrons of the sergeant, 
the crossed batons of the field-marshal, the gold lace of the 
Navy, and the wings of the air-pilot, can all be shown per- 
fectly in this way, and; with them can be associated the 
service chevrons, wound stripes, and other badges worn by 
every rank. The ribbons and medals lend themselves pecu- 
liarly to this treatment, and the many quarterings of the 
ancient coats of arms suggest a ready method of arranging 
them, however numerous they may be. The more one thinks 
эу subject, the more one is impressed with the essentially 
eraldic nature of all the marks that soldiers wear. Like the 
devices of true heraldry, they have a direct relation to the 
usages of warfare.” | i 
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NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT IN WAR TIME. 


For several reasons Captain Martin Shaw Briggs’s book 
“Through Egypt in War Time” makes a very welcome 
addition to the literature of the War. For one thing it deals 
with a campaigning area that has not been over-exploited 
by the War scribes, and for another its character and purpose 
are quite distinct from those of the average War book. The 
object of the author, to quote his own words, was ‘to picture 
Egypt as the soldier has seen it, from Sollum on the borders 
of Tripoli to Gaza in Palestine, and from the Mediterranean 
to the First Cataract at Assouan. It has no military signi- 
ficance,” he says, “for it only records the trivial doings of a 


non-combatant who has had. the unusual experience of having 
lived in nearly all the camps occupied: at various times by 


the E.E.F.” In his capacity of a sanitary officer in the 
R.A.M.C., Captain Briggs travelled many thousands of miles 
in Egypt and Palestine, and he enjoyed opportunities of 
visiting many remote and interesting places—opportunities 
that were not generally available to the ordinary soldier, 
whose sight-seeing, having to be crammed into a few days 
at most, was necessarily limited. 

Captain Briggs reached Egypt in February 1916, a time 
when things, in the military sense, had become stagnant and 
uneventful. The Dardanelles ‚һай been evacuated, and most 
of the surviving troops were back in Egypt; the campaign 
against the Senussi was virtually at an.end; the attacks of 
the Turks against. Egypt had long been, beaten off, and our 
troops were patiently holding the line of the Suez Canal. 
The advance into Palestine did. not begin until 1917. Hence 
Captain Briggs enjoyed many months of complete freedom 
from the distraction, and, excitement that attend military 
operations—even though one may not be taking a combatant 
part in them. That he took full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities is. evident from the sustained; interest of his book, 
hrough the unfavourable 
conditions under which it was written, though Captain Briggs 
has to record that many of his personal diaries which were 
ply the narrative . and descriptive passages 
failed to arrive in time for inclusion, and that some of his 
sketches have been lost, at. sea. | қар жалы 

Captain Briggs being ап architect, it were, almost super- 
fluous to.say that his, work abounds, in, references. to Egyptian 


architecture and archeology, though he makes по attempt at 


a methodical estimate of either—and rightly, for that sort of 
thing has already been done more than well in the architec- 
tural histories and text-books, and Captain Briggs obviously 
had no desire to appeal to an exclusively architectural audience. 
Nor has his work anything of the character of a guide-book, 


for it contains only casual references to such familiar objects 


of interest as the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and so forth. The 
real value of his book lies in the careful accounts that he gives 
of out-of-the-way-spots completely off the track of the peace- 
time tourist—towns and temples in remote oases of the Libyan 
desert and along unfrequented coasts which before the War 
were only known to the venturesome explorer or the enthu- 
siastic and rare archeologist. All these distant spots were 
and no doubt still are garrisoned by British troops (often a 


mere handful), and it was to examine, or provide, the sanitary 


arrangements for these plucky if desolated men that took Captain 


Briggs so much off the beaten track. 
Before we make any further reference to this most fasci- 


nating part of the author’s work, we should like to join issue 
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with him over something of 

rather more civilized interest. 

In his chapter оп Cairo.Cap- 

tain Briggs naturally has some- 

thing to say about the New 

Heliopolis —that astonishing 

suburban city that was erected 

out on the desert beyond 

Abbassia in 1906. “ Imagine," 

he says, “the White City 

transplanted from Shepherd's 

Bush into the desert, with a: 

few sweet - smelling shrubs - 
scattered about, and all the 

canals and gondolas omitted, 

and you have a very fair idea 

of New Heliopolis.” Has 

not Captain Briggs rather 

inverted the logical order of 

things? Certainly he does injustice to Heliopolis, which is 
not too well represented by the small view given in his book. 
In any case, this kind of architecture is perfectly іп keeping 
with the Orient, and the dazzling white city harmonizes 
superbly with its desert setting. Certainly it has more of 
the authentic character of the East than the hideous ari- 
nouveau monstrosities in Cairo itself—than the aggressively 
European exteriors of Shepheard’s or the Continental. 

The chapter entitled “Тһе Libyan Coast” will appeal 
to the average reader as the most interesting of all. In it 
Captain Briggs deals with the terrain over which that remark- 
able “ side show” with the Senussi was so successfully fought 
by our men. It is a'stony and waterless desert containing 
a few almost inaccessible oases, the most interesting of which 
—Siwa—is about 360 miles from Cairo as the crow flies and 
nearly 200 miles from Mersa Matruh on the Libyan coast. 
It is very significant that the one person who before the 
War was most familiar with this inhospitable area was a 
German archeologist, Herr Ewald Falls, who, with Monsignor 
Kaufmann, explored it very thoroughly in 1905. Herr Falls, 
indeed, seems to have combined with archeological research 
a good deal of espionage and not a little seditious propa- 
ganda. “ Here,” says Captain Briggs, “is an innocent 
archeologist strolling over an obscure corner of Egypt, avail- 
ing himself of the assistance of English officials, and appa- 
rently interested in nothing later than the Roman period, 
He is a German to the soles of his boots. He makes a note 
of places where he sees German machinery, and we find that 
at the little harbour of Matruh--the only inhabited place on 
the coast beyond Dabaa—a German engineer was boring for 
wells. . He points out that the Khedival railway from 
Alexandria towards Matruh was largely due to German enter- 
prise, and that German material was everywhere employed. 

It is significant that he carried round his neck ‘the 
official German route-books,’ and that the name of nearly 
every previous explorer that he quotes is German too. But 
that is not all. He discusses the strategic importance of 
the Khedival railway. He describes the enthusiasm of the 
Bedouins at Abu Menas for his native land. The Kaiser's 
birthday was celebrated there with great rejoicings. The 
Senussi were dissatisfied, the possibilities of sedition were ex- 
cellent. There was universal hatred of the English. { 
Next follow various estimates as to the extent of Senussi 
influence, the number of armed men that could be raised, the 
cost of stirring up sedition, which he thinks would be quite 
cheap!” Captain Briggs gives some startling facts also with 


A STREET IN HELIOPOLIS, 
NEAR CAIRO. 


regard to the German commercial penetration of Egypt. The 
only comment upon all this, of course, is “ Never again!” 

The oasis of Siwa is mentioned by many of the ancient 
historians, and it was visited by Alexander the Great in 
337 B.C. Its main archzological interest is found in the 
ruins of some temples dating from about 398-379 B.C., 
principal among these being the “Temple of Ammon,” at 
Ummebeda, of which a large fragment remains in a good 
state of preservation. There would be more of it existing 
to-day but for the vandalism’ of the Turks, who twenty or 
thirty years ago literally blew it to bits “to obtain stone 
for the new Markaz (Government offices)." 

Siwan dwelling-houses are so remarkable in appearance and 
construction that we cannot refrain from quoting Captain 
Briggs's description at some length: “The houses . . . where 
the natural rock has reached ground level rise sheer for eight or 
ten stories in height. At this end it is a cross between a mud 
honeycomb and a block of flats. The only materials used in 
this extraordinary structure appear to be mud and palm-trunks, 
and the result is certainly more like a honeycomb than any- 
thing else I can suggest. It is said that when the head of a 
family dies in a Siwan house, that house is accursed if his 
family continue to live in it. So they simply build another 
flat on the top of it. . . . The staircase problem is solved... 
chiefly by avoiding staircases altogether. The alternative is 
not, as you might expect, an electric lift, but a sort of sloping 
burrow starting from the ground and twisting upwards like a 
worm-hole in an apple. These passages are very steep and 
quite free from light. . . . The mud walls of the flat on the 
top story are only about ‘six inches thick, and the whole 
structure looks very crazy.” Obviously Siwa knows neither 
Building Acts nor district surveyors. 

Captain Briggs’s book contains much matter of general 
interest—notes on flora and fauna encountered, descriptions of 
scenery and of native customs and habits, and no little about 
the drawbacks of life in Egypt under military conditions. 
Also he relates many amusing anecdotes of soldiers. We have 
no space in which to follow his travels through the valley of 
the Nile to Assouan, nor across the Suez Canal into Palestine 
with the army, at which point his book comes rather abruptly 
to an end. We are sure that it will appeal to the architect 


and the general reader as muchas to soldiers who have served : 


in Egypt, for whom it seems to have been primarily written. 
It is illustrated with a coloured frontispiece and innumerable 
line and wash drawings and photographs by the author, all 
excellently reproduced, though to rather a small scale. Plans 
illustrating his considerable itinerary are also included. 

“Through Egypt in War-time.” | By Martin S. Briggs. Price 
215. net. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Adelphi Terrace. 


THE MARKET PLACE IN THE TOWN OF SIWA. 
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Plate I. March 1919. 
BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL: SOUTH FRONT. 
From a Drawing by Captain Robert Cromie, A.R.I.B.A. 
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THE GLORY OF GOTHIC: BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT CROMIE, А.КІ.В.А. 


ments for the aggtandizement. of either temporal or 
spiritual power has always been associated with a desire 
to surpass precedent, very often.at the expense of antecedent 
work, and sometimes to the extent of spoliation. > When 
Artemius of Tralles and Isidore of Milet erected Sta. Sophia 


UA the early Christian epoch the erection of monu- 


to the God of Eternal Wisdom, Justinian .did not hesitate .. 


to embellish his new mosque with the spoils of old. His 
great object was to erect something more magnificent than 
the world had ever known. His palaces, amphitheatres, and 


therm& obliterated the remains of the obscure Byzantium ` 


founded by a Thracian king. The heathen was subjugated 
to the pseudo-Christianity of emperors whose paganism was 
easily converted to a new creed the political possibilities of 
which needed no advertisement. Even Constantine's accept- 
ance of baptismal vows possessed less altruism than statecraft, 
and if the cross replaced the enigmatic idol of Imperial Rome 
its symbolism probably indicated. more of clairvoyant appre- 
ciation of earthly possibilities—a realization of the times— 
than of divine inspiration. One can hardly be impressed by 
the sudden apostasy of rulers who have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by following, or leading, a popular cult. 
Agrippa or Nero would have built cathedrals instead of trium- 
phant public monuments had the tendency of popular opinion 
demanded them. It is a question of epoch. Тһе cycle of 
barbaric influence had reached its climax when the sign of 
the fish was inscribed by zealous trembling hands in the 
catacombs of St. Sebastian. The Appian Way was the true 
birthplace of our Gothic era. Paganism had to go, and the 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul, a.p. 66, marks the turning 
point. The temple ““outside-the-walls” was erected on the 
site where St. Paul's head fell three times to earth. . . . The 
blood of the victims of Neronian nights was not spilled in vain, 
for the new emperor laid the first foundations of St. Peter's 
in 324, opening the soil, in traditional style, with his own 
hands. The basilica was constructed of columns and marbles 
filched from ancient monuments—the Forum of the Cæsars 
commenced its post-mortem career as a quarry dedicated to 
the great-great-grandfathers of the Church. This basilica, 
erected by Constantine, whose steps were kissed by Charle- 
magne, gave place to the existing cathedral, not without 
exciting much criticism at the demolition of a sanctuary so 
venerate. But mankind. has ever evinced an irrepressible 
desire to pile stones, a desire which has always found its 
fullest expression in connexion with a cult the progressive 
expansion of which is duly reflected in the grandeur of its 
symbolic architecture. Ecclesiastic building has a double 
significance. The pagan High Priest and the Christian Pope 
had a twofold object in the raising of mighty tabernacles 
which the building of mere places of worship did not signify. 
Every creed realized the propagandic value of appealing to the 
lay mind through the senses. . Every great edifice was, in a 
modern sense, а source.of publicity. Rome owed her mag- 
nificence to the Cæsars’ appreciation of this fact. The multi- 
tudes were led to a false interpretation of pomp and circum- 
stance: an immediate visual manifestation of military power 
became a classic necessity. The emperors maintained their 
consequence by an outward show which crystallized into civic 
monuments and produced the architecture from which the 
medizval and ogival styles were destined to spring. 
VOL. XLV.—F 2 


An American contemporary has made out a “ case against 
Roman architecture” as being; pompous and without joy.” 
However far such a contention ‘may be: pushed, it should surely 
be limited to the political art of Rome, and may by no means 
be allowed to embrace the fervent sacerdotalism of the early 
Christian architecture which found naissance in the temples 
it despoiled and which was carried far abroad by the con- 
querors of Gaul. The Romans did not fling their legions into 
Western Europe for the purpose of introducing their art; it 
was, however, an inevitable result of their invasion and the 
subsequent missions. The conquerors made their presence 
felt as much in the north as in the south of France by 
their craftsmanship; and the Gallo-Romanic basilicas, statuary, 
pottery, etc., imbued with a certain culture derivative of 
Athens and Constantinople, developed into the glory of Rom- 
anesque architecture with its characteristic ornament, to which 
we owe the cathedrals of France and the later translation of 
the Gallic styles to our own shores. | | 

- War brought in its train a devastation which іп the early 
and middle ages cleared the way for improvement. Invasion 
was subsequently vindicated in reorganization and in the amal- 
gamation of foreign with native ideas. Civil wars alone were 
entirely subversive. The flaming sword of a great conqueror 
carried with it something of the creative spirit that made 
its greatness, and in a ratio with the degree of civilization 
of the belligerents and the duration of occupation by a foreign 
power there has always been an interchange of ideas which 
in general made for progress. Saxon England profited 
by the Norman Conquest as much as Gaul profited by the 
Roman invasion. The Crusaders imbibed an Orientalism from 
their wars as clearly readable in our ancient stones as is the 
Hellenic zstheticism in Roman art. And did not Napoleon 
import from Egypt a mode which became a furious eclecticism 
that founded the Empire style? But conditions have changed. 
The balancing of European power, and the equilibrium existing 
between the civic progress of the powers lately in conflict, 
leaves little to be gained on either sidé. Spoliation for imme- 
diate gain is, it is hoped, a thing of the past. Spoliation for 
revenge, for political advantage, or for its own savage sake, has 
been, alas! abroad. To what extent will Germany benefit by 
her insane vandalism in France? It is a destruction of the 
Past . . . the age of styles is dead . . . the cathedral-building 
era is dead. The Spirit of Architecture has closed her wings, 
and sleeps. Gone is the enthusiasm that erected Notre Dame, 
Amiens, Beauvais, Rouen! Тһе sacred fires that breathed 
life into their art are damped out in a modernism that finds 
no place (and no money !) for the creation of those marvellous 
fabrics which the wild адез have left us, and which the 
engines of war have laid low. Restoration is only practicable 
and desirable to. a certain . degree. Can Reims Бе rebuilt— 
or should it be? Тһе genius of Robert de Courcy cannot be 
invoked, nor can Clovis come again to baptism. Amiens is 
wounded; Beauvais is still.intact. But it is impossible 
adequately to protect from attack the “mother of the ogival 
style," and her daughters run equal risks. "Their vaults are 
vulnerable, and maybe before long we shall have to inscribe 
their names upon the roll of dishonour, already so black. 

Beauvais Cathedral, St. Pierre, was founded in 991 by 
Bishop Hervé. This early church was twice ruined by fire, 
and very little of it remained in 1247 when Milon de Nanteuil 
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BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


- Unfortunately the scientific 
not equal to their task, for 
he safety of the building was compro- 
upporting the great vault of the choir 
to the superimposed weight of its 
Enguerrand de Riche designed a 
tion in 1337, only to be again 


d to laud the cleverness which 
їп the creation of their flying 


Historians have never cease 


arch. The cathédral nave and choir became higher and 
higher to such an extent that its successful ‘manipulation 
became fraught with almost insuperable difficulty, and it was 
only at great risk that any innovation was attempted. One of 
the many problems with which the vault builder was con- 
fronted, and which eventually led to the perfection of the 
flying-buttress or ‘‘arc boutant,” was the necessity of 
effectively carrying off the heavy amount of rain-water which 
the main roofs of cathedrals collected. The “ butting arch,” 
to use the descriptive French expression, was intended 


DETAIL OF RENAISSANCE DOORS TO PORTAL ON SOUTH FRONT. 


vaults balanced in the air on their elastic systems of thrust 
and counterpoise. The development of the flying buttress 
which reached perfection in France in the fourteenth contas: 
did not do so without disasters which permit critics to assume 
that a certain element of hazard was allowed to enter into 
calculations whose theories were doubtless more surely estab- 
lished upon past experience than upon exact mathematics. That 
successive architects essayed to improve upon earlier master- 
pieces was not merely the constructor’s delight in his own 
skill, for changes in design were to a great extent brought 
about by the progressive alteration in the form of the ogival 


primarily to counteract the thrust of 
exerted some distance below the eaves gutters. 
topmost arch as a water-duct necessitated vertic 
upper part of the walls, reaching to the eaves. 
had disadvantages, and at Amiens and Beauvais an ex 
arch was arranged to carry off the rain-water. 
The struggle against constructional diff 
the scientific attainments of builders; its succes 
illustrates their practical genius in the progress 
method and design; but the use of the chisel i 
depicts even more clearly the degree of culture arrive 
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BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


the lay mind from the Romanesque to the Renaissance. The 
actual design of the ecclesiastic edifice was a monopoly of the 
religious orders. The monasteries directed ; the cleric was the 
real architect, for he alone possessed the requisite learning. 
To the master mason and his craftsmen were left the details, 
and doubtless the decoration. In the sculpture and carving 
the lay workman plied his trade. His tutelage was not exacting. 
He worked chiefly at his bench, and did little carving in situ, 
and his fancy was evidently allowed a freedom which in our 
days would be denied him. To this liberty we owe the esprit, 
sometimes mundane, often fan- 
tastic, and always vibrant with 
the craftsman’s joy seen in those 
thousands of carved stones which 
ornate our ancient monuments, 


ly hampered by 


lapidarian artists whose imaginations were on 
These carvings 


the exigencies of material and local practice. 
are an open book to the mentality of their period. | 
Іп a broad sense originality may hardly be said to exist 
in the superficial decoration of Gothic buildings other than 
actual carving. The pointed arch was a purely mechanical 
development, and tracery was hardly less so. The use of the 
geometrical form as an applied decoration became banal 
in its constant recurrence, and the noble simplicity of the 
thirteenth century was lost in the confused ornamentation of 


the later styles. 
It was not until the year 1500 


that Villiers de l'Isle Adam laid 
the foundations of the transepts 
of Beauvais, and the southern 
facade illustrated was completed 
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by Martin Cambiche in 1537, 
during the reign of Francis I. 
The portail ‘St. Pierre” was 
completed in 1548 by Michael 
Layle, and had the original de- 
signs for the whole fabric been 
executed Beauvais Cathedral 
would have been the Parthenon 


and within which are enclosed 
so much fertility of imagination 
that one sometimes wonders with 
St. Bernard how some of them 
were permitted. It is interesting 
to note the different kinds of 
sculptural decoration. The sym- 
bolic or biblical designs were 
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evidently inspired by the clergy, 
probably being actually drawn, 
if not carved, by them. The 
theological motif could not have 
been executed by the uninitiated, 
to whose creative instinct were 
probably left the running orna- 
ment, caps, ribs, and arch-moulds 
so profusely decorated with forms 
characteristic of periods and lo- 
calities. 

The pictorial reliefs, parabolic 
in conception, or descriptive of 
orthodox legend, occasionally 
tended towards “légéreté ” and 
sometimes seem to be almost 
profanely comic. St. Bernard's 
epithet of “‘ repulsive grotesques ” 
was not always unmerited. The 
medieval figure-carving alwavs 
had a tale to tell, and its own 
inimitable way of telling it! Un- 
fair analogies have sometimes 
been made between Gothic and 
Classic sculpture. One might as 
well compare a rose-window to 
a sacrificial urn. Gothic sculp- 
ture was rarely more than mere 
figure-carving, a masonic craft 
that never rose to the intel- 
lectual level of Classic art. Its 
idealism was humble, imbued with priest-worship. Its appeal 
was essentially subjective. It is beside the point to invest 
these carvings with a symbolism which in most cases they 
did not pretend to possess. The mystery of age must be 
separated from zsthetic intention. The Romanesque carvers 
were influenced by Oriental importation, and probably had 
little notion of the original significance of the motifs upon 
which their labours were so ungrudgingly bestowed. A free- 
dom of idea was interpreted into designs untrammelled by the 
somewhat exotic culture of knowledge. A phantasmagoria 
of flora and fauna often interwoven offered a rich field to 


THE CHOIR. 


of French architecture, according 
to Viollet-le-Duc. 

The glory of Michelangelo, 
then at the zenith of his fame, 
excited, it is said, the jealousy of 
Jean Vast, the successor of Layle. 
The dome of St. Peter’s was 
then the latest acquisition to the 
architectural world, when Vast 
was designing his fléche to rise 
153 metres above the ground. 
It was erected over the transepts, 
before the nave was built to sus- 
tain the additional weight. This 
miscalculation on the part of the 
architect, whose trepidation ex- 
ceeded his good judgment, ended 
in catastrophe. His wonderful 
Несһе fell, and the shock was 
largely responsible for the subsi- 
dence of the choir vaulting in 
the fourteenth century, a menace 
which was counteracted by the 
addition of extra pillars. The 
fallen fléche was replaced by a 
clocher which was demolished 
during the Revolution, and the 
nave was never completed. Its 
foundations “sleep . . . beneath 
the flower-beds of the Palais de 
justice." All that was ever constructed of this wonderful 
monument consists of the choir and transepts. 

The arrangement of the choir with its chevet of apsidal 
chapels reaches the climax of the development which cathedral 
planning underwent since the basilica, and if the simplicity of 
its vaulting and mouldings gives an impression of severity, the 
height (48 m.) is wonderfully impressive, especially during an 
evening service, when the ceremonial lights and music are lost 
in an inverted well of shadow. 

Viollet-le-Duc gives a plan of the choir in 1250 which, he 
says, indicates how the disposition of plans became simplified 
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as the ogival style followed the consequence of its principle. 
He refers to the striving of thirteenth-century architects after 
space, and the removal of obstacles that would obstruct. the 
view, only to be obtained by diminishing the number and size 


, of the arcaded pillars. 


What would have been the ultimate development of the 
Gothic style had Italian influence not arrested its natural 
progress ? 

The planning in conformity with ritual had reached its 
culmination; constructional problems had been solved; the 
style had settled down definitely to type. Тһе only important 
feature whose treatment still requiréd settlement was the spire. 
or clocher over the crossing;. ': DNE 

The transformation of the rácial French styles into a con- 
glomerate “ Italian" was brought about through the Italian 
wars and diplomatic missions. : 


Gradually Venetian and Florentine ideas penetrated the 


Parisian Court and impregnated the artistic mind. Тһе cessa- 
tion of Gothic as a pure style was almost abrupt. The trans- 
fusion. of Italian motifs, the increased scope for originality, 


BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


the extension of the field: or design, new structural origins for 
decoration, and the battery of imported Early Renaissance 
ornament, soon overcame any lingering tendencies to continue 
the ogival styles. Architecture soon ceased to be “elastic”; 
there was a reversion to the static conception of construction. 
Gothic was a law unto itself. Тһе Renaissance dictated an 
ordonnance of academic ideas in accepted proportions. In the 
completion of the later cathedrals the Italian method is often 
evident. Beauvais contains a fine pair of carved doors by Jean 
le Pot typical of the Francois I style. Their design reveals the 
disturbed thoughts of the transitional artist. The grip of the 
Gothic model had gone—compare the canopy carved in stone 
and the carving in the door panels. Тһе old principles were 
distorted to accommodate the new, until at last, unable to 
keep pace with the invading art new-kindled by civic progress, 
they withered and died. . . . | 

The “white mantle of Christian basilicas” which was spread 
over the world in the eleventh century was quietly folded away 
by the cycles of Time. The new art triumphed in the Gothic 
Ichabod. . . . Sic transit gloria mundi. 


‘THE REPLANNING OF ATHENS. 


By THOMAS H. MAWSON 


\ \ THEN I returned from Athens and first announced to 


some of my journalistic friends in London that 


| Athens was to be replanned they at once scented 
“copy.” The daily and evening newspaper press was full of it 
from John о” Groat’s to Land’s End. Тһе very idea of re- 
modelling and replanning “ Ancient Athens’ seemed to many 
as out of place as the revision of the Bible. did to our fathers 
when it was suggested. 
Now, first of all as 
to the necessity for re- 
planning. In former 
days the small popu- 
lation could be easily 
accommodated amidst 
its ancient and inter- 
esting surroundings. 
In 1830 Athens was 
only a poor village, 
with some 300 huts or 
tenements containing 
a mixed population of . 
Greeks and Albanians, 
but the population be- 
gan toexpand. Forty- 
one years later (in 1871) 
it was 44,000, eighteen 
years later (1880) it 
was nearly 108,000. 
Only seven years later . 
it had risen to 111,000, 
or, with the near vil- 
lages, almost 129,000. 
To-day there аге. 
200,000. 
This expansion has 
meant а necessary 
growth in housing, 


SKETCH PLAN OF MODERN ATHENS. 


which has been managed by a build-as-you-please policy that 
hurriedly sought to cope with merely pressing needs. Added 
to all this came the stream of wealthy tourists (ever increasing 
through the growing ease and rapidity of travel), and the cry 
was ever for moré hotels. Shortly, there will be direct com- 
munication with Salonika ; and once this is established the city 


of Athens will be only sixty hours from Paris. Far-sighted 


provision is therefore 
necessary for the many 
who regard the ancient 

. city as a Mecca that 
must be visited. 

Also it must be 
remembered that at 
the end of the late 
Balkan War an exten- 
sive area of new and 
very productive terri- 
tory was added to 
Greece, increasing the 
scope of its Parliamen- 
taryrepresentation and 
demanding the erec- 
tion of a more impos- 
ing Government cen- 
tre, with numerous 
Ministerial buildings. 

The Municipality, 
anxious to express its 
civic: pride, wished to 
erect a City Hall, Law 
Courts, and Markets, 
and the merchants of 
Athens contemplate a 
new Exchange. They 
are wise enough to see 
that all these buildings 
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THE REPLANNING OF ATHENS. 


must be planned as parts of a great whole, besides being 
independently of a monumental character. Nothing discordant 
can be erected in Athens. 

Then there is the growing importance of the Pireus as a 
port for the overland traffic across the Continent ; and this, 
with the railway extension to Salonika, will probably become 
the overland route to India and supplant Brindisi. So with 
this in view the present railway stations must be brought 
together on a new and economic site. Also there must be a 
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what an up-to-date city ought to be. So much, then, for the 
imperative necessity, 

My second point is that that necessity must be met—and 
met in a way that will conserve all that Ancient Athens 
meant. | 

| It must be remembered that the ancient Greek or Hellenic 
о consisted of a number of small states or cities 
always more or less in rivalry—Sparta, Thebes, Athens, Troy, 
and others—each of which had a certain ideal and glories of 


PRELIMINARY PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATHENS. 
By Thomas H. Mawson. | 


new and well-planned system of hotels, and in this M. Veni- 
26105 takes an especial interest. 

The internal life of the city needs consideration. An 
obvious necessity is a boulevard, park, and playground system 
which shall add dignity to the metropolis and match its re- 
quirements, 

Scare things taken together have created the need for a 
ЖЫК ens. Fortunately, it is the modern part of the. city 
ich needs the most drastic remodelling in order to make it 


its own. Moreover, each in turn sought supremacy over the 
others; hence there was constant war. Now, the Athenian 
ideal was the outcome of a deeply religious or mystic cast of 
thought which read into events and into all things in nature a 
spiritualized meaning, the foundation of which we decipher in 
what is called the Greek mythology. Without understanding 
this essential spiritual fundamental of Athenian life and 
thought, we may admire the grandeur of the Parthenon and 
the other ancient survivals ; we may be moved at the sublimity 
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of their stately pose; we may descant upon their perfection of 
proportions; we may admire their unrivalled sculpture; but 
never, never, shall we understand their meaning. Their appeal 
will always be as superficial as the remark of an enthusiastic 
old gentleman tourist who exclaimed: ‘‘ These beautiful old 
things!" Т cannot tell how inadequate such remarks аге, 
because the whole appeal of these buildings is not so much in 
their beauty of form as in their imperishable youth. They are 
old, but ever young. The crumbling touch of age may add a 
charm, but it is wholly adventitious and not intrinsic. Тһе 
severe line of the column—which seems to spring as naturally 
from the ground as a tree—and the firm strength of the curves 
have nothing to do with the beauty sentiment; they pronounce 
the sentiment of unfailing youthfulness. 

We must remember how, in their national. mythology 
or religion, the Athenians blended. their conceptions of the 


The intentional contrast of the rugged angularities of the 
Acropolis rock with the noble and ordered refinement of the 
columns and moulding of the Parthenon and neighbouring 
buildings, is one of the essentials of bold design. For 
example, Edinburgh, so often called the Modern Athens, 
although a blend of many styles, possesses these qualities of 
contrast to a remarkable degree. Note how Cockerell empha- 
sized the value of Calton Hill by erecting the monument where 
it strikes the central note of the picture. 

This welding together of art and nature was also, І claim, 
the dominating motif in much of our Gothic work. Where, 
indeed, could you find a nobler example of this than in Durham 
Cathedral as seen from the river? The orchestration of art and 
nature is perfect. 

So also was it with Greek architecture. The builders of 
the Parthenon realized that the noble Acropolis Hill rising out 


VIEW OF MODERN ATHENS FROM. THE ACROPOLIS (LYCABETTOS IN THE BACKGROUND). 


divine with man, with nature, and with human life and events. 
The same belief moulded all their schools of philosophy. 
Holding such an ideal,.it was natural that when they wished 
to dedicate a place to the gods they should blend art with 
nature. Thus, that which nature had begun in the Acropolis 
Hill they simply crowned and adorned with open-air art 
perfectly harmonious to it. In the composition of the buildings 
of the Acropolis they made no attempt at balanced symmetry 
or alignment, the whole being built up as a composition in 
which nature is conductor and art is first fiddle. This was the 
Athenian way. The Romans acted otherwise, for art with 
them was both conductor and orchestra. To-day an Italian 
and a Frenchman must always be heroic in their design. They 
try to make nature bend to their: will. With. the ancient 
Greeks and with the English the case isjust the reverse. With 
both there is the same love of liberty and hatred of oppression, 
the same love of healthy outdoor games, the same respectful 
deference towards nature’s supremacy above art. 


of the plain of Attica must be the dominating factor in the 
composition ; thus their architects first drew іп the hill itself, 
and then began the work of suitably crowning by art that 
which nature had so nobly begun. 

The Greeks unwillingly yielded up the Acropolis to their 
ruthless Mohammedan conquerors in the year 1456. For a 
period of 350 years the Turks were in undisputed possession of 
it, except on two occasions when they were disturbed by the 
Venetians. It was during the siege and recapture of the town 
by the Venetians in the year 1687 that a bomb fell into the 
Turkish powder magazine kept in the Parthenon, and reduced 
to the present ruined state the hitherto almost intact building. 
It was not until the year 1833 that the supremacy of Athens 
was finally wrested from the unspeakable ruthless Turk and his 
vandalism. E 

Ancient Athens is in ruins. The oldest dwelling-house 1n 
Athens was erected not more than eighty years ago, and 
beyond a few Byzantine churches and one or two Turkish 
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THE REPLANNING OF ATHENS. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT CENTRE, WITH PARLIAMENT AND MINISTERIAL BUILDINGS. 


mosques there is no landmark between the intervening centuries 
when the venerable and famous buildings were erected and the 
present time. In 1834, when the seat of Government was trans- 
ferred to Athens, it had dwindled down to a poor village of 
about 300 houses, with narrow crooked streets containing a 
mixed population of Greeks and Albanians. The present city 
was planned by Herr Schubert, a German architect, and, as it 
is, is one of the most attractive towns in the Levant, with 
many handsome public and private buildings—erected mostly 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

With regard to the replanning of Athens, the need for 
shade is everywhere apparent; and therefore, in addition to 
the park and boulevard system, a comprehensive scheme of 
re- afforestation is taking 
place on the outskirts of 
the city. This extends 
over vast areas, especially 
on the higher ground be- 
hind the Stadium. There 
will be numerous small 
public plots, withanabund- 
ance of treesanda fountain, 
where workmen and others 
may rest incomfort during 
the long midday recess. 
There will also be a num- 
ber of larger open plazas, 
similar to the Place de la 
Concorde, where, in addi- 
tion to shady trees, there 
will be grass, bright flow- 
ers, fountains, and noble 
statuary. 

These parks will not 
be detached units left to 
the chance charities of the 
rich, but will form an in- 
tegral and coherent part 
of the city plan. Without 
this unity, the noblest 
architecture oftentimes 
looks commonplace. 


The central and com- 
manding position of the 
Royal Palace and the 
palace of the Crown 
Prince, with their spacious 
and magnificent gardens, 
strikes the visitor as the 
culminating feature of the 
park system; and it is 
interesting to note that 
not only are thousands of 
residents permitted to en- 
ter the Royal Gardens, but 
the general public are also 
permitted glimpses into 
their noble recesses. 

If Athens must be re- 
planned, on what principle 
will it be done? Properly 
understood, what we call a 
town-planning scheme is 
first of all a policy for con- 
trolling public expenditure 


in the interests of the community. It recognizes that growth 
is the law of cities as of individuals, and seeks to control this 
growth on financial and economic principles. It endeavours to 
secure the greatest efficiency in every department of Govern- 
ment, civic, commercial, and industrial centres, and it also 
seeks to conserve every ounce of energy which the worker has 
at his command. It may be added that a city which first aims 
at efficiency will become beautiful in proportion as it succeeds 
in being efficient. The town planner in Athens is encouraged 
because he has to deal with the Greek temperament, which 
aims at logical sequence and directness. If by accident he had 


to deal with Englishmen he would meet with the greatest 


opposition, for with us directness is not a quality, but a blemish. 


PRELIMINARY STUDY FOR CENTRAL PART OF THE NEW PLAN FOR ATHENS. 
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In the replanned Athens all the trunk and local railways 
are brought to one strategic centre, thus ensuring economy of 
working and permitting of a plan in the grand or heroic manner. 
Workshops and factories which at present are scattered all 
over the city are brought in relation to the railway sidings, 
thus saving the cost of haulage and also of road maintenance 
charges. Bonded warehouses and wholesale markets are also 
in relation to railways. 

Areas devoted to working classes are convenient to centres 
of population. The civic centre is convenient to the Govern- 
ment centre, and the latter is convenient to Royal residences 
and embassies. The academic centre is connected by great 
diagonal boulevards to the railway centre. A corresponding 
diagonal road connects the railway centre with the shopping 
centre, the retail markets,-and the principal approach to the 
Acropolis. 


The site of ancient remains, from which every defiling 
structure, whether slum or hovel, is to be removed, is con- 
veniently connected with every part of the city. 

The new residential areas, including workmen’s areas, pro- 
vide for an additional population of nearly 200,000. 

How is this vast scheme to be paid for? I answer, by the 
Athenian people. Quite frankly, if Athens were as rich as one 
of our Lancashire towns I would utterly despair of Athenians 
accomplishing anything; but because they are poor, and have 
necessarily to practise rigid economy, they will accomplish all I 
have suggested, and more; for they will first solve the practical 
problems of design on paper in a true scientific and esthetic 
manner, and then, if necessary, take fifty or a hundred years to 
accomplish their object! In Athens, the prime mover in the 
replanning of the city is M. Venizelos, the deservedly popular 
premier. 
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DESIGNS FOR WORKING-CLASS HOUSES, ATHENS. 
Thomas H. Mawson, Architect. 
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THE CAREER ОҒ ALEXIS DE CHATEAUNEUF. 


“НЕ first volume of the “Transactions of the Royal 
1 Institute of British Architects,” published іп 1836, 
contains two lithographed sheets giving the autograph 
signatures of the honorary and corresponding members of 
that period. The list is headed by Percier and Fontaine, it 
includes the names of Schinkel, Leo von Klenze, Alexis 
Chateauneuf, Bruloff of St. Petersburg, and Ithiel Town 
of New York; with many others, making a total of thirty 
architects whose works to-day are renowned. 

From among this list of names that of Chateauneuf is 
interesting as an exponent of Classic as it was understood 
nearly eighty years ago; and more particularly because a 
study of this architect’s works proves how deep-seated the 
Classic form of expression is. Chateauneuf’s autograph sig- 
nature, evidently sent in answer to a request made by Thomas 
Donaldson, is in the form of a brief note :— 

* Hamburg. 


1 am, with much esteem and consideration, 
My dear Sir, 
| Very faithfully yours, 
А. D. CHATEAUNEUF.” 


For. other particulars of this architect's career we сап 
refer to a brief memoir read at an ordinary general meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects by Charles Fowler, 
junior, in 1857, or turn to Chateauneuf's own publications. 

Alexis de Chateauneuf was of French extraction; he was 
born on 18 February 1799 at Hamburg, where his father, 
one of the old French nobility, had taken shelter at the 


Revolution and married a German lady. After completing | 


his school education the son desired to become an architect, 
and at his own request was afforded an opportunity of learn- 
ing the practical side of his future profession in the workshop 
of a builder, while he devoted his spare time to the study of 
mathematics. At the age of seventeen he entered the office 
of the Town Architect at Hamburg, M. Wimmel, and a year 
later went to Paris to pursue his studies at the Academy; but,. 
finding that the advantages he expected were not forthcoming, 
he left Paris for Carlsruhe and for three years studied in the 
atelier of the Oberbaurath Weinbrenner. This grounding in. 
the elementary knowledge of architecture was not sufficient 
to satisfy the young architect’s ambitious mind, and in 1821 
he began a lengthy tour through the south of Germany and 
Austria to Italy; devoting his attention to the ruins of an- 
tiquity and finally reaching Rome, where he remained for a 
year. | 

Іп 1823 Chateauneuf, full of enthusiasm for the archi- 
tecture of the past and burning to apply the lesson he had 
gleaned in Italy, returned to Hamburg and began his pro- 


fessional career by carrying out the town residences of Syndic . 


Sieveking, and of his brother the senator, besides minor works. 
He also appears to have spent a considerable time carefully 
studying the local tradition at the neighbouring Hanse town, 
Lübeck. | e 

Five years later, in 1828, he visited England and France, 
besides completing a tour through Germany. Оп his return 
he carried out the Town Post Office at Hamburg, the country 
seat of the Syndic Sieveking, and other works. Then followed 
a series of minor buildings remarkable for originality in con- 
Struction. Early in the year 1832 he again visited Italy to 


refresh his impression of Italian architecture, and returning 
to Hamburg designed the residence of Dr. Abendroth, a 
local connoisseur and patron of the arts. This building, 
both as regards the effective adjustment of the plan to an 
irregular site, and the exquisite taste displayed in combining 
the purity of Greek detail with the siructural motifs of the 
Italian Renaissance, affords material for reflection. 

Chateauneuf's own description of the building reads: ‘‘ The 
house of Dr. Augustus Abendroth was begun in 1832, and 
received the family in 1836. It forms the corner of a side 
street of the New Jungfernsteig at Hamburg, and is over- 
looked from the distant, and in parts much higher, banks 
of the Alster. It was, therefore, requisite to take care that 
the mass of the building should not be kept down by smaller 
neighbouring houses. To effect this I adopted the mode 
often occurring in the palaces of Florence, namely, to make 
the roof to decline towards the back, which was the more 
appropriate here because the irregularity of the foundation 
did not admit of giving any pleasing lines to the roof. The 
arrangement of this house as the residence of a wealthy 
family, which, on occasion of great. festivities, desires to 
display a noble magnificence, will be easily understood by the 
plans, sections, and details." 

To continue Chateauneuf's description, we find him saying : 
* [ may consider myself fortunate that I was allowed to choose 
better materials than usual, and even to give occasion for the 
application of sculpture and painting in the decoration of the 
apartments." 

The facade of Dr. Abendroth's house to the Jungfernsteig 
is a simple astylar composition of five bays with a canted angle 
distinguished by a balcony; horizontally it is.grouped into 
three unequal divisions, the windows of the first-Aoor rooms 
being the most important in design, and thereby satisfying the 
demand for a dominant grouping, which is always au essential 
in an elevation of such simplicity. There are other subtle 
moves which the critic of architectural design will recognize, 
notably the graduation in width of the windows, the reticence 
displayed in the rusticated quoins which frame the building, 


. and the perfect adjustment of the entablature. (See Plate IV.) 


The mouldings and members of this elevation are of sandstone. 
Fig. 1 gives a section through the building on the centre line ; 
the Florentine roof previously described is seen over the front 
portion, and the architectural attributes which embellish the 
entrance vestibule and the grand staircase are seen to be both 


functional and. decorative. Тһе great staircase of Carrara 


marble (Fig. 2), with the heads of divinities in the niches by 
the sculptor Siegel, is a lucid exposition of Classic taste; the 
superimposition of the Ionic order on the Doric below serves 
as a double screen; the adoption of a central column on the 
first-floor landing enhances the value of the entrance to the first 
floor.from the staircase. Fig. 3 is a perspective of the semi- 
circular saloon, the motif of which is Empire in character. 
The height of the plain encircling podium carrying the insu- 
lated- order is effectively contrasted with the sculpture it 
supports, while the flat decoration of the ceiling is an object 


- lesson in itself. 


. Between the years 1838 and 1839 Chateauneuf passed much 
time in England, being for the main part engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Mee, upon a competitive design for rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange. Their joint design aroused considerable 
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applause and received the se 
wards assisted Chateauneuf in 
Domestica,” which Ackermann pu 
Country House,” edited by Lady Mary Fox in 1843, contains 

some excellent designs for a country house in the Italian 

manner by Chateauneuf, as well as descriptive letters by the 

latter, C. L. Eastlake, and another. 

The published letters from Chateauneuf which accompany 
these designs contain many remarks showing how carefully he 
had studied general principles, and the correctness of the views 
he entertained regarding the question of style in building. 

The fire which in May 1842 destroyed a large portion 
of the old town of Hamburg offered a wide field for the 
talents of the architect who strove to restore the city. A 
commission was appointed to remodel the plan of the part 
destroyed, and Chateauneuf was nominated president. As 
a result many of the important improvements were originated 
by him, including the arcaded porticoes by the side of the 
Alster Canal and those flanking the square of the Exchange; 
the former were carried out entirely from his detailed plans. 

From this time on to about the year 1850 he was engaged in 
the erection of public and private buildings, among them being 
the rebuilding of the great church of St. Peter; in this work 
he was associated with Professor Fersenfeldt. Then followed 
the residences for the clergy of St. Peter's, the new Post 
Office, the large warehouses with residences for Schulte and 
Schemmann and for Mr. Davenport, the hall of the Tailors’ 
Company, a large warehouse for the Cabinetmakers’ Company, 


cond premium. Mr. Mee after- 
the publication of “* Architectura 
blished in 1839. “Тһе 


АП these buildings are distinguished by 
d taste in the selection of the suites 
ts, for which innumerable studies 


and other works. 
originality in planning an 
of mouldings and enrichmen 


were made. 
Previously, in 1846, he had visited Christiania to restore the 


“Church of the Redeemer,” and he was also employed to 
esign for a smaller church, which was 


prepare another d 
d out from his plans by a former pupil, 


subsequently carrie 


Hanno. 
His last supreme effort resulted in the production of one of 


his grandest architectural conceptions in the design submitted 
for the Storthing Haus at Christiania, which, however, was 
not carried out, as the cost was too great. This was his last 
work, and it formed a worthy termination to his professional 
labours. He died at Hamburg on 31 December 1853. 

Chateauneuf possessed a type of mind peculiarly sensible to 
refinement; his energetic character led him to take a great 
interest in all public affairs; he was an active member of the 
Kunstverein, and of the Society for encouraging Arts and 
Manufactures. An accomplished artist himself, he took delight 
in the society of his brethren of all classes, whom he frequently 
consulted on the subject of his principal designs, thus ensuring 
a reciprocity of action between the sister arts. 

Although, to-day, both practising architects and the critics 
who interpret the views of the public are engaged іп con- 


ent the right policy for the development of archi- 
yours a reverent 


This in itself is 


ference an 
tecture as a fine art, consensus of opinion fa 


attitude towards the achievements of the past. 


Fig |—THE RESIDENCE OF DR. ABENDROTH AT HAMBURG: CROSS SECTION. 
Alexis de Chateauneuf, Architect. 
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a victory for those who believe in the continuance of tradition; 
and it should be borne in mind that the term “ traditional archi- 
tecture" is no longer fettered by insular prejudices. Т о-4ау 
such irrelevant questions as place of origin, period, style, or 
other purely local characteristic, are not allowed to influence 
the quest for correct form. The whole musical scale of 
architecture belonging to the world’s history offers itself for 
comprehensive study; we can measure the qualities of one set 
of buildings against another, we can choose the finest models 
to add to our répertoire, and quote examples and authorities 
in support of our theories. Our power of conception is of 
necessity limited to a reconstruction of the various forms we 
have had experience of. 

The wheels of architecture move slowly, in spite of abor: 
tive attempts to accelerate speed. There is only one definite 
course by which architecture can be advanced, namely, 


a tireless study of composition. Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
Discourses dwells insistently on this, in so far as it relates to 
the art of painting, and his theories are equally applicable to 
architecture. The study of composition was the one absorbing 
occupation of the artists of the Renaissance, who, working on 
material offered by the ruins of Roman splendour, achieved 
fresh groupings, more subtle detail, and a literal return to 
the Classic spirit of the senses and understanding. From an 
introspective study of history and a logical application of the 
best models such research affords, there must inevitably result 
a continuance of tradition, and moreover an extension that is 
vital. Conception and composition are practically synonymous 
terms; construction is a factor complementing the two former, 
for a building of true architectural pretensions is always con- 
ceived in embryonic mass long before the problems of construc- 


tion аге entered upon. 
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DR. ABENDROTH AT HAMBURG: GREAT STAIRCASE. 


Alexis de Chateauneuf, Architect. 
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It is now accepted that the invention of an entirely new 
mode in architecture, by any one individual, is an impossi- 
bility; for building expression is the language of many, and 
to be understood it must conform to rules generally acknow- 
ledged. In support of this contention we put forward the 
achievements of those who have paid homage to tradition, 
and contrast them with the productions of those who have 
mutinied against discipline. The mutineers, forced by the 
urgency of the position to declare their policy, submit casual 
propositions for a new order of things, which, on investigation, 
invariably prove to be a travesty of the rules they wished to 
avoid. There are others, and they are the more dangerous, 
because their zeal for speedy recognition leads them to ignore 
the conventions. 

Architecture is a fascinating subject to write about: a 
facile pen will cover reams of paper; but the practice of 
architecture is the most secret of the arts; one must never 
be content with a first impression, or obscure one’s sense of 
fitness by attractive sketching. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to point out that the object 
of this appreciation of the work of Chateaunenf is to direct 
attention to the study of buildings which the nineteenth 
century produced, to show the consistency of an artist who never 
faltered in the realization of his ideal, and who was content 
to subordinate his sense of novelty to the sounder theories 
of the neo-Classic tradition, and one moreover who believed 
in that species of rich simplicity which is the paramount 
attribute of great art. 

The Germany of eighty years ago was a land of artistic 
ideals: French influence was dominant, and a constant exchange 
of ideas took place. All this was changed after the war of 
1870. The example of Chateauneuf shows how French archi- 
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tects practised in Germany, and the case of Hittorf, who 
became a naturalized Frenchman, proves the contrary. Heine 
read the portents of the coming storm with remarkable fore. 
sight. 


THE MARKET-PLACE, NORWICH. 


Еком of old, the market-place, forum, agora, the heart of 
the city, has drawn all men to it, especially artists. For your 
market-place, especially in our eastern counties, is always the 
centre not only of life and movement, but of good buildings, 
most of them of considerable ancientry, with fronts that have 
for half a thousand years or more resounded to the cries of the 
hucksterer. 

It is good for the artist, and good for the hucksterer's soul, 
when, as at Norwich, a venerable market-place is dominated . 
by a noble cathedral. Its presence is a protest against excess 
ol sordidness. Norwich Cathedral is of late eleventh-century 
origin, but most of the existing fabric is of the fifteenth 
century. 

Earlier by a few years is the fine Guildhall, which, built in 
1408, stands on the site of the ancient tolbooth. it is 
incredible that any of the buildings in the market-place can be 
contemporary with the Guildhall, although some of them 
would appear to be but little less ancient. 

From the days of Old Crome and his son, Norwich has 
been famous for its school of artists, many of whom must have 
loved to depict its market-place; but it is doubtful whether 
any one of them has more successfully caught the spirit of 
the scene than has Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, whose spirited 
pencil drawing is reproduced as Plate V. opposite. 
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ig. 3 РВ RESIDENCE ОЕ DR. ABENDROTH AT HAMBURG: SEMICIRCULAR SALOON. 
Alexis de Chateauneuf, Architect. 
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THE MARKET-PLACE, NORWICH. 


From a Pencil Drawing by Frank L Emanuel. 
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Е ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE.—II: ANCIENT TIMBER 
IN KENT. 


Wardes, Otham, and the Old House at Home, Benenden. 
By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


(Concluded from p. 24, No. 267.) 


ERHAPS no feature of these old houses impresses one so 
much as their roofs. They are always ample, with good 
eaves, which cast pleasant-looking shadows, and, owing 

good pitch, they seem to sit down snugly and com- 

The variety of alternate timber and 

the attention, but it is the 


to this and 
fortably upon the walls. 
plaster (light and dark) may arrest 
amplitude of the roof that ‘‘makes "the house. Such a roof 
as that of Link Farm would redeem almost any shortcomings 
of wall materials, and would ensure entirely satisfactory results 
whether the walls were of stone, brick, or tile-hung. How often 
one sees modern buildings erected cheaply, where the roof is 
starved and money frittered away on bad ornament or unneces- 
If these had been omitted and the money saved 


sary detail ! 
1 success would have been 


devoted to the roof, an architectura 
achieved, together with a more comfortable house for its 


occupiers. 
When Sir Louis Mallet found Wardes, the hall was filled 


in with two floors, and divided into apartments, as already 


P con WARDES,” OTHAM: CORBEL WITH SQUARE BILLET 
OULDING UNDER ORIEL IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WORK. 


described. These he removed, so that itjis now іп its original 
form, as shown in Fig. 9, and it is interesting to compare 
this with the halls of the Old House at Home (Fig. 10), which 
belongs to Benenden, some fifteen miles away on the south 
side of the Weald of Kent. One notable difference is the 
springing point of the braces of the great central tiebeams. 
In the Old House at Home one of these can be seen on the 
extreme left of the illustration, eight feet above the floor, while 
the corresponding brace at Wardes has its springing point only 
some five feet up. The result is that the curved braces at 
Wardes are much longer than those at the Old Houseat Home, 
and the arch produced by them (and the short length of tie- 
beam exposed between their upper ends) is much more pointed. 
This has been considered an indication of the early date of 
Wardes; but, though it is certainly an exceptional feature, it is 
by no means conclusive evidence. 

At Dixter, in Sussex, which cannot be regarded as of later 
date than Wardes, the springing line of these braces is nearly 
seven feet from the floor, but the span here is much greater 
and the whole structure on a larger scale. А more reliable 
guide to dates may perhaps be found in the mouldings of the 
beams at the upper ends of these halls. These moulded beams 
were features of all timber hall-houses, and, even after the 
principal apartment was built with a ceiling at first-floor level, 
these structural beams continued to be moulded. Most of the 
examples which I have examined (and I have examined a very 
large number) had the upper members of the mouldings in the 
form of crenellations. These can be seen in Fig. 10, together 
with the spur, returned to screen the upper-end doorway. This 
spur has been cut away at Wardes, and the face of the beam 
above the existing mouldings has been cut back almost to the 
faces of the other wall timbers, just as though the crenellated 
mouldings had been cut away. The scar where the spur was 
hacked away shows traces of mouldings continued above those 
remaining. Fig. 15 shows this. 

On the whole, there would appear to be little room for 
doubt that the missing mouldings were crenellations. It will 
be remembered that the capital under. the external spur (see 
Fig. 3, February) was crenellated. Now, crenellations аге 
comparatively rare in fourteenth-century work, but extremely 
frequent in fifteenth-century structures, and, having regard to 
the fact that new forms penetrated slowly into remote country 
districts and that there is no record of any person of distinc- 
tion connected with Wardes, it is reasonable to suppose it to 
be a house where one would not expect to find early examples 
of crenellated work, but rather that they would be of late date. 
Sectional drawings of the moulded beams in the five hall-houses 
to which reference has been made were shown in F ig. 2, p. 22 
last month. All are, undoubtedly, Perpendicular mouldings. Tha 
at Dixter is the earliest in character; the members are greater 
in number and less coarse than any of the others. Now, Dixter 
could not have been built earlier than during the first half of the 
fifteenth century, because its hammer-beam type of root was a 
very late feature of Gothic architecture, and that of Westminster 
Hall (an extremely early example) was only erected in 1399. 
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Fig. 9. —“WARDES,” OTHAM: THE HALL. 
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Fig. 10.—"OLD HOUSE AT HOME, BENENDEN: THE HALL. 
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Fig. 11.—* WARDES,” OTHAM: DRAWING-ROOM; UNDER SOLAR. 
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Fig. 12.—* WARDES," OTHAM: THE RED PARLOUR. 
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Fig: 14.—" WARDES," OTHAM: LADY MALLET'S BEDROOM. 
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It is probable that Dixter was 
built near the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. 150, Wardes 
might be later still. A section 
is also given (Fig. 2, Feb.) of 
the crenellated capital to spur 
at Wardes for comparison with 
those of the beam mouldings. 


The lower end at Wardes, — Е ls 
Fig. 15.— WARDES," OTHAM: DETAIL OF HALL TIMBERS. under 


although of early date, appears 


to have been reconstructed, 
and it is possible that it was burned -or otherwise so destroyed 


as to necessitate rebuilding. Evidence of this is apparent 
at its junction with the lower end of the hall. There аге 
several details, such as the opening up of the hall roof by 
removing the ceiling at the collar beams and the removal of 
the modern shaft of the solar chimney, which Sir Louis 
inherited from the previous owner. 

The remaining illustrations are of the interior. 
one enters these rooms that one realizes not only that Sir 
Louis is a discriminating collector of choice furniture and all 
those things which go to the making of a charming interior, 


It is when 
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but that һе has an uncom- 
mon feeling for texture and 
colour. This is expressed in 
the rugs, faience, and in the 
hangings with which he has 
covered the walls. In the hall 
is needlework of the time of 
Henry deux—indeed, he ap- 
pears to-have laid all Europe 
contribution as well 
as many of the centuries. 


When Ambassador at Constantinople he gathered other 
delightful tapestries, rugs, and good things. When about to 
come away he. arranged for these to be placed in safe 
keeping, but unfortunately his instructions were not ful- 
filled, and only the. conclusion of the Peace will show 
whether they have fallen into the hands of some honest 
official. How such things would have enriched Wardes only 
the owner knows, but the. rooms in their present state 
possess that air of comfort, satisfaction, and repose which 
many have endeavoured. to secure but few indeed have 


attained. 


THE RENOVATION OF ST. PAUL'S: PROGRESS: OF 
THE WORK: | 


By MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


URING the War a work of the first importance has 
been going forward оп the fabric of St. Paul's 

» Cathedral. Тһе fears of those experts who were of 
opinion, a few years ago, that a very serious task awaited the 
repairers һауе been more than justified: and in particular 
the south transept has been discovered to be in so shattered 
а condition that the cement used to strengthen and solidify 
the walls has found its way out, in several cases into the 
street and gardens beyond. The present article, however 
deals with the completion of the repairs to the south-west 
pler of the dome, which marks a primary stage in the work 
of restoration at St. Paul's. 

Now that the -hoarding has been removed it is possible for 
anyone to observe the extent of what has been practically the 
rebuilding of this vital support of the dome. The whiteness: 
of the substituted stones shows distinctly how the 3,000 cubic 
feet of new masonry has been inserted. It has only been 
possible to carry out this work by using the greatest care o 
avoid disturbance of the enormous weight of 8,000 tons which 
| Is calculated that each pier carries Any sudden with- 
en ae of support might have involved most 
тше». : of pressure and created an alarming con- 
V s чуен great deal for the care and efficient workmanship 

the artificers, contractors, and expert advisers that no per- 
ceptible settlement has occurred during the progress of the 
AA lt would be untrue to say that: no feelings of alarm 
Bu UM while these operations have been proceeding. 
Wy ortunately, so much diligence has been exercised. that 


* Reprinted from ‘‘ The Times" by special permission. 


no untoward accident has marred: the steady march of restora- 
tion during the four or five years that have elapsed since the 
work was begun. 


WORK ON THE S.W. Pier. 


Many interesting facts have come to light, such as that 
the main stone on which the two arches pitch proved to be 
a huge block of Burford stone and not Portland which Wren 
employed in this pier. This stone was cracked right through 
We know that great difficulties beset the builders in abtalning 
large stones, and evidently this block was utilized Басаев 
there was no other of that scantling available from Portland 
Its dimensions were 5 ft. by 6 ft. by 2 ft. 3in. To re Е 
being impossible, the shattered portions, weighing is Eus 
were BRE es ч large a piece of Portland шеге hs 
was practicable, which, grouted i 
a ae g d in cement, has made a sound 

Another discovery was the fact that a great many of th 
carved capitals were not the originals, but poor ae "i 
securely fixed to the stone behind them by. cramps ON ls, 
and lead. In many cases so badly had they Qus Ss E 
that they fell off on the slightest attempt to eximin i vis 
Although no positive evidence exists to show when she ree 
executed, we may assume that they were of later Karen 
Wren's building. No work of such a “shoddy ” de Ж 
would have been passed by Wren or Hawksmoor When the 
full weight of the dome came on to the piers it байна 2 


_Shatterings of the stone walling, and it clearly went on duri 
ng 


the first half of the eighteenth centur 
t , | у, as the rubbl i 
of the piers dried and became compressed. The core “ ere 
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filling is not of uniform quality. A great deal of the mortar 
was made with a lime obtained by burning chalk lime or shells. 
Had Wren used even a poorly hydraulic lime he would have 
had a much more satisfactory agglomerate. Considering the 
extraordinary aptitude of his genius for experiments, more 
particularly in chemistry, one is lost in wonder that he should 
have used such a poor cement, especially as he was always 
lauding the “fine Roman manner" and meant himself to 
“build for eternity.’ That he was imposed on by some of 
the contractors is likely; we know that there were eight or 
nine, not all of them of the same excellence as the Strongs. 
For instance, in the construction of the S.E. pier the work 
is not nearly so good as that of the S.W. pier: the mortar 
is worse and the masonry of a very inferior character. To 
improve the power of resistance of the filling in the S.W. pier 
the method was employed of solidifying by liquid grout. By 
this means it is believed that in addition to the 2 ft. of reliable 
stonework on each side of the pier, we have consolidated at 
least an extra 6in. of the core and possibly rft. Taking a 
mean of gin., this means that the reconstituted work on the 
pier represents about half of the sectional area of the pier 
(i.e 2 ft. on each face = 4 ft., and gin. of grouted core on 
each face = 1 ft. 6 in.—total, 5 ft. біп. out of 9 ft. 6in.). 
Another discovery was the method of construction of the 
building. The piers were built up with set-offs—that is to 
say, the masonry was reduced in area as the work gained 
height. The foundations are set on a bed of very hard clay 
and consist of two layers of stone each 2ft. thick and spread- 
ing out 4 ft. all round the crypt-piers. The piers in the crypt 
are set back—i.e., reduced from this to 16ft. x 22ft. This 
size is carried up to the impost or moulding from which the 
vaulting of the crypt starts. We discovered that at this point 
—i.e., the level of the impost—the piers 
were set back or reduced 2ft. They then 


of rust some of the masonry has cracked and split in all 
directions. We have removed every iron cramp and dowel 


so as to safeguard the public from all danger of falling stone as 


far as this pier is concerned. These papers of Mylne refer to 
some of the works carried out, such as the iron bands forged by 
“ ships’ anchor smiths ” and the “ compensation” worked on 
the mouldings and on the main cornice level to disguise the 
settlements over the four arches of the transept. Evidences of 
these works are there to this day. 

One more discovery may be noted, though strictly a pro- 
fessional one, and that is that in the construction of the main 
arches Wren built the voussoirs at the springings of the arches 
on a level bed with only a short portion of the stone worked 
to a radius. 

The urgently needed reparation, of which the first stage is 
now completed, has taken five years of unremitting labour. 

We have learnt much as to the condition of this pier, and 
in particular we have come to realize that a bolder method of 
procedure than has been hitherto possible would save both 
time and money. By employing steel centering the work 
could be materially quickened and expense saved. The diff- 
culties of working so as not to interrupt the services would be 
enormously lessened and the ever-present fear of failure elimi- 
nated. Further funds are required to press on the work, and 
it is for the public to come to our aid. Тһе cost of labour and 
of material has practically doubled since this restoration was 
initiated, and without a substantial response the very necessary 
repair of the fabric may be considerably delayed. At this 
‘great moment in its history St. Paul's may well look for the 
offerings of many who are grateful both for its own marvellous 
escape from the perils of war and for the help which it has 
given to the nation in its time of trial. 


continued perpendicularly till within 2 ft. of 
the floor of the church. At that point they | 
went back to the face of the pier. I am 
indebted to Mr. Somers Clarke, my prede- 
cessor, for the valuable suggestion that on 
investigation it might be found that the 
vaulting was inserted subsequently to the 
main building of the walls and piers. 


MvLNE'S RESTORATION OF 1781. 


The Rev. R. S. Mylne, a great-grandson 
of Robert Mylne, a Surveyor of the Cathedral 
from 1765 to 1821, and a member of a family 
of masons for several generations, informed 
me that he had deposited the accounts, etc., 
connected with St. Paul’s left him by his 
ancestor in the library at Lambeth Palace. 

From these documents, which I was able 
to inspect through the courtesy of the Arch- 
bishop, I gathered much useful information. 
We learn from them that there had been 
serious destruction of the stonework, and 
that it had been covered up in an un- 
satisfactory way. ‘Owing to the faulty 
system of repair, it was determined to 
carry out a complete restoration about 1781 
and to close the Cathedral for nearly two 


years. Mylne seems to have used а large 912345 


amount of stone veneer in his repairs, and 
also iron cramps. Owing to the formation 
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AN EXHIBITION OF EARLY DRAWINGS AND PICTURES 
OF LONDON. | 


HE Burlington Fine Arts Club is holding a notable show 

Т of works, аз interesting from the topographical as from 

the artistic point of view. The collection, limited by 

the size of the Club's gallery, and surrounded with beautiful 

furniture of the periods illustrated on the walls, is quanti- 
tatively small, but choice in quality. 

Love of and interest in the past and present of one’s 
residence and street should lead to similar concern for one’s 
borough. From the borough one’s interest expands to one’s 
town or city, and thus we have the makings of the good 
citizen. Interest in one’s city leads to interest in the county, 
from the county to the country, and the patriot is evolved. 

So much by way of preface. And now let us make a tour 
of the gallery. 

H.M. the King lends some very beautiful monochromes by 
Canaletto and others. Canaletto is an artist who to many 
must appear even more lovable in his black-and-white work 
than in his paintings. Мо. ro, entitled “View from an Arch- 
way of Westminster Bridge,” is a truly delightful example, a 
most loving record of the city’s sunlit river-banks, framed by 
the soaring arch. Тһе ‘‘ View up River to Westminster ” (11), 
also by Canaletto, and lent by Mr. Heseltine, is another superb 
drawing which makes us feel how much the river-bank has lost 
in picturesqueness and gained in dignity by succeeding “і 
provements.” 

A wonderfully modern and sunny wash-drawing of the 
“Piazza, Covent Garden” (14),.by Т. Sandby, R.A., the 
Royal Academy’s first Professor of Architecture, is also lent 
by His Majesty. The delightful structure designed by Inigo 
Jones, of which this is a view and which still exists, is not 
nearly sufficiently well known. It never fails to recall to mind 
the charm evoked by arcaded continental streets. 

The industrious and meticulous Hollar is represented by 
several interesting works. His “ Westminster Abbey--South 
View from River” (0) is a quaint little water-colour which 
betrays his Germanic origin, and indeed might have been an 
early work by Holbein or Diirer. 

The *** Church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East during Recon- 
struction" is a most interesting pen-and-wash drawing. The 
subject lias that undoubted picturesqueness offered by most 
buildings under construction or demolition. Possibly in the 
one case one's interest is stimulated by imagination, in the. 
other by.memories and by sentiments of regret, which latter 
may also be partly responsible for the popularity enjoyed * by 
ruins among artists and others. 


One of the pleasantest surprises of the Exhibition’ is to 
find William Hunt, the painter of birds’-nests and rustic - 


figures, more than holding his own: among masters of 
topography, and exhibiting such captivating work as the 
“View from a House in Pall Mall” (32) (possibly the house 
that is now part of Hampton's), and the still more attractive 
“ View from the Churchyard of St. Martin-in-the-Fields ” (34), 
showing the highly picturesque old houses existing in his 
day at the bottom of St. Martin's Lane. The whole is most 
modern and vivacious in treatment, and one could only wish 
that he had taken the licence of imagining away the strip 
of churchyard in the immediate foreground. 

We shall encounter another pleasant surprise in the 
unfamiliarity of the name of the artist who painted with such 
extreme dexterity and loving sensitiveness “ Old Blackfriars 
Bridge, 1808,” hung on the opposite side of the room. This 


work alone should have secured him fame in his line of art. 
We learn from the catalogue that this picture, lent by Mr. C. 
Agnew, is wrongly named on the frame. Is it not possible that 
some other than Burford, who would only have been sixteen 
years old at the time, was the author of this gem of art? It 
looks like the work of a Dutchman. 

Surprise again may overtake us on examining T. Malton, 

junior's, large water-colours, “ East India House from the 
West” (64), etc.; for though he was a sound and observant 
draughtsman who better than most others rendered the im- 
pressive weight and solidity of London, his colour is dis- 
appointing. Perhaps time has changed it. Не, at any rate, 
gives us the atmosphere of London as we are privileged 
to sniff it, whereas the earlier painters gave us a London 
thrusting an astounding assembly of clear-cut towers and 
spires into a pure sky serene in its Italian limpidity. They, 
in their wood-fire period, were probably also telling the 
truth. 
No one has so far given us London in her most individual 
garb, namely, in fogs of various hués. Some of the most 
entrancing and some of the most astounding effects she can 
offer us are thus still waiting to be recorded. 

True that from the purely topographical point of view such 
veiled and hazy records could never have the value of such a 


water-colour as, say, ‘‘Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, from the 


River” (27), wherein we can see a lofty cutter-yacht rigged 
with a lengthy yard moored outside a group of rustic buildings, 
and a charming gazebo, which, two generations ago, existed on 
the site of Waterloo Bridge. 

As an instance of the very interesting matter contained in 
the Club's catalogue we may extract the following note: ‘ This 
garden, over against Somerset House, in the Strand, was 
named after Boydell Cuper, gardener to Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, who, when Arundel House was taken down, moved 


“some of the mutilated marbles there, and opened it asa place 
of] popular amusement. 


It continued to be thus used, and was 
famous for its fireworks. | Degenerating. їп character, it was 


suppressed about the year 1753. 
Тһе Shepherd family, so prominent among London’s topo- 


| graphical artists, is well represented by George of that name 
‚ ш “Тһе Nursery, Golden Lane” (28), executed (the drawing) 


in 1811. Тһе nursery was in fact a school of dramatic art for 
childrem. Its humble front was rendered quite remarkable and 
decorative by the judicious insertion of carved armorial em- 
bellishments. 

It is lamentable that such erections as the “Hall of 
Brotherhood of Holy Trinity, Aldersgate " (41), by W. Capon, 
destroyed about 1790, should have been totally lost to London. 
While agitating for years for a London museum somewhat 
on the lines of the Hotel Carnavalet (Museum) in Paris, and 
at last in part supplied by our since established London 
Museum, I always urged the advisability of its being estab- 
lished where there was sufficient ground to re.erect old 
London buildings and parts of buildings worthy of being 
rescued from annihilation—a genuine old London street thus 
to be formed, and each house to be furnished with such relics, 
etc., of its own period as should be acquired. Unfortunately 
this part of the suggestion has not been carried out. Such 
an exhibition as the one under consideration, and a knowledge 


' of the treasures that are incessantly being destroyed, tempts 


one to plead once more for its necessity. 


at 
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By Rowlandson are a bristling “ Bartholomew Fair,” а 
“Sale of Books by Auction at Sotheby's" (44), and a “Sale 
of Pictures by Auction at Christie's” (46). It is interesting 
to see that, even though housing and costume have changed, 
these two old firms are still in existence, and the attitudes 
and expressions of buyers and sellers are still ludicrously like 
those of a century ago, despite the artist's caricaturing. 

More rustic scenes of. that period are: Varley’s delightful 
little sketch of “St. Mary-le-Bone Church” (43), and an 
unidentified water-colour of the Old Cheese-Cake House, Hyde 
Park, 1797, from the King’s Collection. What would we not 
give to have this genuine antique still “in situ” in the Park 
to remind us of the good old days of long ago! Even now а 
reál and picturesque farm placed in some such suitable spot 
in the Park as is the Dell, and peopled as far as possible with 
its rightful animal population, would Бе а sheer delight and a 
source of instruction to Londoners both little and full grown. 
After all, a slice of Regent: s Park is occupied by the Zoo. 

‚But I digress. 

The beautiful handling of colour in No. 49, “ Fishmongers’ 
Hall from the River," attracts one. It represents the pre- 
decessor of the present stately building, and is one of Sir E. 
Coates's many valuable loans to the show. Lower down the 
river it is not surprising that Girtin was attracted by the 
delightful semi-aquatic architecture of the old riverside 
houses, “attractive marine residences" portrayed in his 
* Wapping " (63). 

S. Scott is, I think, rightly regarded. as our. British 
Capaletto, 'and examination of such of his works as the 
Marquis of Sligo’s ** Northumberland House, King Charles's 
Statue, and the Golden Cross, Charing Cross" (69), his 
finely drawn “ Westminster Bridge and Westminster Abbey 
from the River” (81), his “View down the River from the 
Garden of Old Somerset House" (86), with its sky fretted 
with steeples, will show him to be a serious rival of the great 
Italian—indeed there is such superb surface description in 
the painting of: the buildings on the right of Mr. E. C. 


Grenfell’s splendid painting by him of “Old Westminster 
Bridge" as I believe Canaletto has never accomplished. 

On the other hand I very much question whether No. др, 
“Westminster from Lambeth," is not by a pupil of Scott 
rather than: by the master himself. 

A work by Gainsborough, painted at the early age of 
nineteen, “ Тһе Charterhouse" (72), lent by the Foundling 
Hospital, is apparently painted with a subtle compound of 
sunlight and pigment, and shows the painter's early promise 
which was later to be so entirely fulfilled. Тһе painting of 
the sky was already about as fine as possible. Then there is 
a John Constable as fresh and breezy as one could desire in 
“Sir Richard Steele's Cottage, Hampstead” (82), a view 
from  Haverstock Hill over an interesting foreground to 
distant London. This work irresistibly bears in upon one 
how much the great French landscapists of the Romantic 
School derived from our Constable. 

The seventeenth-century Dutchman, Thomas Wyck, cer- 
tainly employed his sojourn in England to good purpose. 
While unable to forget the skies and atmospheric effects of 
his native land, he succeeded in rendering in noble fashion 
the characteristics of London in such impressive compositions 
as Mr. Grenfell’s '* Westminster from below York Water 
Gate" (gr). 

Yet it is. his compatriot апа contemporary Н. Danckerts 
who contributes the most striking and most interesting of the 
larger pictures in the show. 

His “ Whitehall from St. James's Раск” (96), belonging 
to the Earl of Berkeley, is at once a splendid record of an 
agglomeration of buildings intensely interesting from' the 
architectural point of view, but at the same time a moving 
and impressive impression. of. a stirring. mood of nature. It 
is a work which should alike delight the antiquarian and 
the connoisseur of painting, and perhaps the wise choice of 
him by Charles II as his painter. of.royal palaces and sea- 
ports would point out that monarch as combining those two 
capacities. FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


COTTAGE BUILDING ON 


T is estimated by a reliable authority that, as a result of 

[ the increased cost of labour and materials, the pre-war 
£200 cottage could not be built to-day Гог less than £500. 

It is obvious, therefore, that small house building in these 
abnormal times is an unsound economic proposition, unless 
rents are to be increased by more than 100 per cent.—and who 
would seriously suggest the imposition of such a burden upon 
a proletariat already seething with discontent? A way out of 
the impasse was indicated in a circular issued last month by 
the Local Government Board, which adumbrates a sort of loss- 
sharing partnership between the State and local authorities, 
the former undertaking, on certain conditions, to bear any 
charge incurred over and above that represented by the pro- 
duct of a rate of one реппу-іп the pound. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the necessary co-operation of the local authorities 
is forthcoming, there should be no difficulty in providing 
promptly the large numbers of houses that are so urgently 
wanted. But even under a State-aided scheme some attempt 
should be made to keep down costs, unconventional as the idea 
may seem to those accustomed to the reckless extravagance 
of war-time expenditure.. Certain economies will, of course, 
be effected by the standardization of parts—doors, casements, 
fittings, and so forth—and as the erection of some hundreds of 


THE UNIT PRINCIPLE. 


thousands of houses is contemplated the saving in this respect 
should be rather considerable. But standardization must not 
be carried too far. It is gratifying to note that the idea of 
planting stereotyped designs all over the country has now 
fallen somewhat out of favour, the prevailing sentiment being 
that every scheme should be worked out under the personal 
direction of an architect. This is distinctly encouraging. It 
is a pity that the R.I.B.A., through its housing competitions, 
ever gave support to a policy of standardization from which 
nothing but architectural sterility could be expected. 

For a very interesting experiment in standardization of 
a different kind we are indebted to the enterprise of the 
Crittall Manufacturing Company, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., have erected at Brain- 
tree, Essex, a pair of concrete block cottages on what is 
called the “ Unit” method of construction. The system is 
explained in a pamphlet issued by the Crittall Company, from 
which the following particulars are extracted. The system is 
primarily concerned with building to dimensions, the multiples 
of which. are called “ Units.” These latter are constants, with 
the result that variations of dimensions are made in an exact 
ratio; so that an attempt has been made to standardize, not 
the cottage as a whole, but the method of its construction and 
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building. Тһе system is perhaps best explained by reference be built without any cutting or waste. The same end can be 
to the plan shown below. | | obtained on plan with all the openings necessary for doors, 

In the case of this pair of cottages, the unit adopted was windows, etc., if these are arranged with regard to the unit 
1 metre, and in planning it was arranged that all walls were dimensions and the bonding of the blocks. If the same 
centred on unit lines, though the same could occur at half or methods are adopted in the elevations of the walling, and 
quarter units if need be. The concrete blocks of which the courses arranged to work to unit dimensions, a series of open- 
walls are built measure 3 by + by } unit, less the thickness ings are formed to receive fittings which can be made to exact 
of one joint each way. It therefore follows that if two blocks sizes, or variations of the same, the ratio of which will be 


equal one unit in length, and the wall so many more, it can constant. 


A <. CUN — 


This plan shows the accommodation provided for the experi- | 
mental pair of cottages and the aspect of the rooms. Іс 
illustrates as well the method of construction ; how, by plan- 
ning to unit dimensions, the blocks of which the walling 157 

made can be assembled without cutting or waste. 
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EXPERIMENTAL “UNIT” CONSTRUCTION COTTAGES AT BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Designed by С. Н. В. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., and W. Е. Crittall. 
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The metre was adopted as the unit for ihis first pair of 
cottages because of the interest which is being taken at the 
moment in metrical measurement, and to see how far it could 
be employed by British workmen without complications 
resulting. The fact that this has been achieved is held to be 


‚ some justification for the plea that the “Unit ” system tends to 


simplification. As not a single workman on the job had any 
knowledge of metric measurements, the method adopted was 


‚ to provide them with unit sticks, one metre long, divided into 


four parts, and with these they have been able to produce a 
building in which every dimension is metrical. This holds 
possibilities for reconstruction work in France and Belgium, 
Plans have now been prepared for other cottages, to be built 
to a unit of one English yard, which proves to be a very 
satisfactory basis, lending itself readily to brick dimensions. 

The system is founded on the experience which the Crittall 
Company gained before the War as makers of casements, and 
since 1914 in the production of shells. In their opinion, if 
builders could be induced to adopt standard methods of build- 
ing and sizes for the fittings, they and other manufacturers 
could produce the latter at prices which would be infinitely 
more favourable than anything which obtained before the 
War. This will not come about, though, so long as one man 
wants a casement of, say, 3 ft. біп. by rft. біп. and the next 
customer insists on a size variation of fin. each way. The 
same applies to all the other fittings of the house. 

Fine gravel being obtainable on the site, it was decided 
to use concrete blocks, and these were made on a special 
* Winget” machine, and used as shown on the plan. The 
same type of block was used for the partition as the external 
walls, and there can be no doubt of the stability of the con- 
struction. But, as already pointed out, good bricks, had they 
been easily obtainable, could have been employed, working to 
the yard unit. No timber or woodwork of any kind has been 
used. The floors and roof are cast in concrete, reinforced with 
expanded metal (supplied by the Expanded Metal Company, 
of London and West Hartlepool), and experiments have been 
made with unit centering. So far as the roof is concerned, the 
unit system does not preclude the use of slated or tiled roofs. 
In the case of this pair of cottages, flat roofs were used because 
it was felt to be advisable to make an attempt to overcome the 
prejudice with which this method is generally regarded. The 


The Hall. 
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roof concrete was composed of finely graded aggregate, and has 
been tarred on the surface. The windows are unit steel case- 
ments, and the elevation shows that by a combination of these 
it is possible to fill any sized opening which it may be required 
to glaze, subject to the fact that the same must conform to unit 
dimensions. 

Internally, the floors are covered with a jointless flooring, 
with rounded angles to the skirtings. The walls in some 
rooms are finished with a thin coat of plaster, but the surface 
and appearance of the blocks is so pleasant, hard, and durable 
that it is proposed to leave the hall, stairs, landing, and offices 
as they are. 

Later, when plant is available, it is proposed to make the 
doors in pressed steel. Here again is an opportunity for an 
intelligent development of the country’s resources. From the 
point of view of national economy, it would be desirable to 
attempt the use of the national product, steel, in lieu of the 
imported commodity, timber, which for many years must 
remain high in cost and inferior in quality. 

The practical conclusions from the experiments are :— 

The system tends to economy in that it eliminates cutting 
and waste. 

The cost of this pair of cottages cannot be taken as any 
criterion, because they have been built in an experimental way ; 
but the company are advised that, notwithstanding this, the 
amount which has been so spent is not in excess of prices 
which are now being paid for cottages with less accommoda- 
tion, but built in large numbers. It is estimated that under 
similar conditions the employment of a proper unit system might 
reduce costs from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent., and it is hoped 
to achieve this in the larger scheme which is now in hand. 

The system lends itself readily to planning and estimating. 
The architect in designing can rapidly estimate superficial areas 
and cubical contents. The plan illustrated, for instance, con- 
tains so far as the house is concerned forty-nine super plan 
units. Such basis is a very valuable help in planning, and also 
lends itself readily to estimates of costs and actual pricing of 
construction. 

The Crittall Manufacturing Company are prepared to give 
further details of the system to anyone interested іп the 


housing problem, and the actual cottages can be seen at any 
time at Braintree. 


The Living Room. 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
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Plate I. 


| April ; 
Fig. 1.-KELMSCOTT MANOR, OXFORD: THE ENTRANCE COURT. pril 1919 


From a Drawing by Hans'ip Fletcher. 


KELMSCOTT MANOR AND WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Ву W. В. LETHABY. 


With Drawings by 


to put down some notes on the country dwelling of 
William Morris, and it is the occasion for recalling 
three visits made there many years ago. The first time I saw 
Kelmscott must have been at least thirty years ago, when I had 
gone to the neighbourhood “to sketch "—Aa habit of that time, 
I put up at Lechlade, and walked out just to see the house 
where Morris lived. I remember half pushing open the door 
in the high garden wall to see the grey old house within. 
Later (about 1892) I had the delight of really visiting the 
house and being shown it and the buildings round about by 
Morris himself. One of the days I had the great privilege of 
watching Morris “design ” one of the borders of the great 
“Chaucer.” His method ever was to think his design as 
‘clearly as he might, and then at once to work it out in a 
finished form. Evidently he thought that only thus could he 
maintain the freshness of growth. 


I" gives me a sort of pleasure—the echo of а pleasure— 
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сы ee ее 
Fig. 2--ТНЕ HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN. 


H anslip Fletcher, 


and then with the other began to paint in the stems and leaf- 
age of his pattern, solving all the problems of the twists and 
turns as he came to them. If any part seemed a failure a 
Space was blacked out and the Pattern led over it again with 
the white brush. The next great memory is of the house and 
its ways, and the next a driving excursion to the buildings in 
I specially remember Longford Church, 


the walls; and; above all, Great Coxwell Barn. It is a noble 
thirteenth-century structure about filty yards long, with a great 
timbered roof resting on finely shaped stone corbels. This 
wonderful building was loved by Morris; not only deeply, but 
excitedly; he lit up and burned while showing its beauties. 
It was a primitive hall, and recalled sagas, 

Morris found Kelmscott House in 1871, and in a letter 
written on 17 May describes it so: « Kelmscott, a little 
village about two miles above Radcott Bridge—a heaven on 
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earth; an old stone Elizabethan house like Water Eaton, and 
such a garden! close down on the river, a boat-house and all 
things handy.” Again in 1896 he wrote: “ Through a door in 
the high unpointed stone wall you go up a flagged path 
through the front garden to the porch. The house from this 
side is a lowish three-storied one with mullioned windows, 
and at right angles to this another block, whose bigger lower 
windows and pedimented gable-lights indicate a later date. 
The house is built of well-laid rubble stone of the district, the 
wall of the later part being buttered over, so to say, with thin 
plaster, which has now weathered to the same colour as the 
stone and the walls. The roofs are covered with the beautiful 
stone slates of the district, the most lovely covering that a 
roof can have, especially when, as here, and in all the tradi- 
tional old houses of the country-side, they аге ‘sized-down,’ 
the smaller ones to the top, and the bigger ones towards the 


We will turn now to Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s drawings as a 
basis for an explanation of the house. Within the door, in 
the wall already mentioned, straight in front is the perspective 
of a flagged path up to the front door through a small square 
of garden (Fig. 1). At the left the boundary wall returns 
against a little branch road; to the right is another garden, 
and on the other side of the house another (Fig. 2). Beyond 
this garden is a meadow in the direction of the river. The 
house is quite small for a “ big house”; some strange dignity 
is given to it by its gravity and honesty, and the perfect pre- 
servation of its old grey skin. In later years Morris saw 
to that. Theplan is generally of an 7 form which occupies 
two sides of the front garden or court. The “wing” which 
fronts the entrance is narrow, and contains the hall, which has 
windo ws in both directions ; that to the front is shown to the 
right of the door in the sketch. This door opens on a short 


Fig. 3. THE KITCHEN YARD. 


eaves, which gives one the same sort of pleasure in their orderly 
beauty as a fish's scales or а bird's feathers. Тһе farm-build- 
ings stand to the south of the house, a very handsome barn, 
and several other sheds, including a good dovecot. The garden 
divided by old clipped yew hedges'is quite unaffected and very 
pleasant, and looks, in fact, as if it were, if not a part of the 
house, yet at least the clothes of it, which I think ought to be 
the aim of the layer-out of a garden. . . . A house that I love; 
for though my words may give no idea of any special charm, 
yet І assure you that the charm is there; so much has the old 
house grown up out of the soil and the lives of those that 
lived on it. Some thin thread of tradition, a half-anxious 
sense of the delight of meadow and acre and wood and 
river, a certain amount of common sense, a liking for making 
materials serve one's turn, and perhaps at bottom some little 
sentiment. This, I think, was what went to the making of 
the old house." 


passage across the wing to the garden door; the passage is 
separated by a screen from the hall on the right, and on the 
left are the kitchen and offices (Fig. 3). The wing on the 
right is more of a block. It is roofed with two gables at the 
end similar to the two of the flank shown in the sketch, and 
around the other return there is another of these gables, five 
of a kind in a group. Altogether there must be a dozen gables. 

In the “block” is the great parlour on the ground floor 
(Fig. 4), and above it the Tapestry Room (Figs. 5 and б). 
These rooms are higher than those in the wing, and seem to be 
а second building, but only a little later than the first. The 
whole house, with all its Gothic “ feeling,” was probably built 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The parlour has а 
fine chimneypiece, shown in the sketch, and panelling of 
Georgian kind, over which are hangings of Morris stuffs. 
The Tapestry Room also has a handsome stone fireplace, 
bearing the armorial shield of the old owners on the lintel. 
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The Tapestry Room: Door to Morris’ 
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ТНЕ HOME OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


OXFORD, 
From Drawings by Hanslip Fletcher. 
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Fig. 6.--THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 


The tapestry is covered with great fat figures framed in 
borders of twisted columns—just the sort of thing Morris 
loathed on principle, but loved this once. Worn and faded as 
they were, he argued that they must look better than the 
designer intended ! Here, I remember, we played “Yes or 
No” or twenty questions, and Morris could not guess the buffer 
of a certain engine, because “ Nobody would think of a thing 
like that." I see it better now; there was real wonder and 
impatience that people’s minds should tend to gravitate in 
such ugly mechanical directions when there were so many 
other things. I wish now | had thought of the finial of the 
south-west tower at Chartres ! Through the doorway on the 
tight of the fireplace Morris’s bedroom was reached (Fig. 7). 
The old "four-poster," like the tapestry, “went with the 
house.” On the valence Miss Morris 
embroidered some verses, specially made 
for the purpose : 

The wind's on the wold 

And thé night is a-cold, 

And the Thames runs chill 

"Twixt mead and hill: 


But kind and dear 
Is the old house here, 


And for worst and best, 
Right good is rest, 


The garden was a perfect garment for 
such a house, and seemed as old as it. 
There were great blocks of yew, one of 
which Morris was clipping into a dragon, 
and there were wide spaces of free- 
blooming flowers, 

I wish it might be Suggested without 
"Writing" how deep and passionate 
Morris's feeling for unspoilt country and 
ald buildings was. It was part of his 
Personal force, and at least we can see 
it IS one way of getting something out of ажым) 
Ше, Ап ой building was “ living history,” & 

а plece of good workmanship, a link with E: 
the forefathers in the land. I remember 
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his saying that Kelmscott must have been 
called from some Saxon Kenelm who 


the old house, in which he had the help 
of Philip Webb, must have been one of 
the chief causes which led up to his 
founding the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings in 1877. 


amongst other things, an architect. His 
first ambition had been to build, and 
he articled himself to Street in January 
1856, and worked with him for about a 
year.* Long before this time, and ever 
after, he studied buildings. A large 
part of his decorations—stained glass, 
wall-paintings, and tiles—were “ archi- 
tectural.” His whole work in this kind 
Sprang, indeed, from an appreciation of 
architectural needs. | 

His first prose tale was “ The Story of 
an Unknown Church ” (1856)—** I was the 
master-mason of a church that was built 
more than six hundred years ago ’—and in 
nearly all the others there is, I think, an architectural interest : 
The new church, white iu the moonlight, with the powder of 
the stone still about it, in * The Dream of John Ball”; the 
carvers at work, and the old house, the walls of which the 
visitors patted in affection (again Kelmscott), in “ News from 
Nowhere”; and the city in “The Sundering Flood ” (the 
London of a river which began at Kelmscott). 

I must come to the end, and the last time I siw Kelmscott 
was on 6 October 1896, when the owner was carried to the 
grave in a farmer's cart—the most human and dignified funeral 
I have ever сееп. 


* “ Street's senior clerk was then Philip Webb, a man a few years older than 
Morris. Between them there arose a close and lifelong friendship. When 
Webb left Street's office in 1859 his place was taken by Norman Shaw.” 
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MORRIS'S BEDROOM 
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possessed it. His experimental care of 


Morris, it must be recalled, was, 
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GEMS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
Ш: Finchcocks, Goudhurst. 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


“ІГНЕКЕ may be villages placed in more commanding 
Г situations than Goudhurst; but one which, together 

with its church, stands on the highest point at the 
extremity of a ridge some 420 ft. above sea level, is certainly 
not hidden under a bushel. It is said that, so extensive is the 
view in all directions, that almost sixty parish churches may 
be seen from Goudhurst church tower. Nearly a mile and 
a half away, on the lower 
slopes of Goudhurst ridge, 
but still 150 ft. above sea 
level, stands Finchcocks. 
There was an earlier house, 
which report says stood on 
a piece of flat ground to 
the east of the present 
building. Of this, how- 
ever, no record remains. 
Hasted says there was a 
mansion of the family of 
the same name who were 
possessed of it as early 
as the fortieth year of 
Henry ІП, i.e. 1256; that 
they were succeeded. by 
the Hordens of Horden, 
by purchase, in the reign 
of Henry VI. Edward 
Horden was Clerk of the 
Green Cloth to Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth; and 
for some considerable ser- 
vice rendered to the Crown 
he had the augmentation 
of a regal diadem added to 
his paternal coat-of-arms 
by the last sovereign. 


drive passes close under the north wing, and when one reaches 
the main block its greater height seems magnified and produces 
an impression (in conjunction with the long frontage) of a vast 
pile of brickwork, such as would not be conveyed to the mind 
were the approach made straight up to the front entrance. It 
should be mentioned that the building is partially screened by 
trees, so that it is not clearly seen until one is almost under it. 

Тһе trick—for trick it is, 
and a clever trick, too—is 
worth noting. 

The composition of the 
principal front (Plate III) 
is interesting. The wings 
are treated similarly to 
the main building so far as 
windows, pilasters, сог- 
nice, and parapet are con- 
cerned; but they are 
necessarily on a smaller 
scale, and this difference 
in scale is not altogether 
satisfactory. The architect 
has shown some ingenuity 
in handling the difficulties 
arising therefrom. The 
wooden cornice of the 
wings is carried round the 
ramp and stopped against 
the main building, close to 
and at the level of the 
capitals of the larger pi- 
lasters of that structure. 
Similarly the brick parapet 
of the wings is carried 
up to the height of the 


He had two daughters 
co-heirs, of whom Eliza- 
beth married Paul Bath- 
urst, and succeeded to 
Finchcocks; while Mary 
married а Delves of 
Fletchings and had Hor- 
denfor her share. Through 
Elizabeth Horden, or Bathurst, the property descended to 
Edward Bathurst, who left his seat at Wilmington and 
rebuilt this house in stately manner about the year 1725. 
The Rev. Richard Bathurst resided there in 1790. It after- 
wards passed into the Springett family, and was purchased 
from them by the father of the present owner, Mr. E. W. 
Hussey, of Scotney Castle. 

Hasted calls the house “ stately,” and the building certainly 
presents an imposing appearance. This is increased to an 
extent which amounts to absolute domination by the art with 
which the approach to the entrance front is arranged. The 


ENTRANCE DOORWAY ON PRINCIPAL FRONT. 


wooden cornice of the 
main building, so that to 
some extent a feeling of 
continuity has been a- 
chieved between the cen- 
tre and the wings. This 
unity is only partially suc- 
cessful, and does not over- 
come the unpleasant effect 
caused by the difference in scale. It has been suggested that 
the third and fourth stories are later additions, or that they 
have been modified at some date subsequent to the rest of 
the structure. There is, however, no record of any change 
of the kind having been made; and the treatment of these 
stories, with the excellent parapet and chimneys, negatives 
the suggestion. The architect shows appreciation of the 
value of good chimneys, having gathered his flues into well- 
placed stacks. There was a fourth chimney on the main 
building ; but this was constructed of wood painted to repre- 
sent brickwork, and, being in bad repair, was removed forty 
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April 1919. 


FINCHCOCKS, GOUDHURST: PRINCIPAL FRONT, FROM THE EAST 
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m FINCHCOCKS, GOUDHURST. 


years ago. Тһе eighteenth-century designer was 
not particular as to the devices he adopted to 
secure absolute symmetry ; but a sham chimney 
so large as this is an example for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. 

Finchcocks is built of red bricks, measuring 
gin. by 41 in. by 211 in. ; the joints are about 2 in. 
thick, and four courses measure 121 in. The 
window-heads, dressings, and niche are of rubbed 
bricks of brighter red, and the gauged work is 
well done. Тһе statue of Queen Anne was 
brought from the City of London Guildhall 
when a new statue was put up there about 
twenty-five years ago. Moulded bricks up to 
3lin. thick have been specially made for the 
cornice and chimneys. 

One cannot fail to remark the distinction the 
main building owes to the tall windows of the 
ground and first floors, the openings in the 
brickwork being considerably more than twice 
the widths in height. They are, approximately : 

Ground floor— 

Flanking doorway, extreme 


dimensions - -.. Loft. by 4 ft. 
Next to pilasters ... 10 ft. gin. by 4 ft. 
First floor— 
Flanking niche ... 8ft. 11 in. by 4 ft. NORTH WING. 
Next pilasters az Sft. TL. by 4ft. 
The windows in the wings appear squat by comparison, width. 


It should be noted that the sashes of the windows 
in the ramps do not follow the curve. 


although the height of those of the ground floor is twice their The unpleasantness 


BACK ELEVATION. 


FINCHCOCKS, GOUDHURST, 


of the deep reveals is less felt than would be the case in a 
smaller building. The insertion of large sheets of glass ‘in 
the lower portions of four of the ground-floor windows, 
with the resulting ugly voids, illustrates the importance of 
sash-bars as furnishing window openings. Attention will be 
drawn to this point in a future article, when their value 
will be more forcibly demonstrated. Nothing can com- 
pensate for the loss of these, not even the advantage of a 
clearer view of outdoors, which actual experience and com. 
parison shows to be much less important than is generally 
supposed. 

On the field of the pediment is а mixture of trophies and 
heraldic achievements. The heraldry is much debased, and 
it is difficult to say where the quarters of the shield begin 
and where they end. They appear to include the coats of 
Bathurst of Franks, Horden, and Leveson, viz :— ; 


15{. Bathurst: Sable, two bars, ermine, in chief, three 
crosses patee, or, with a crescent for difference. 


3rd. Horden: Two wolves between three cinquefoils. 


4th. Leveson: Azure, three laurel leaves, or. 


I have been unable to trace the coat on the second quarter 
or the shield of pretence. 

The crest in the left corner of the pediment is that of 
Bathurst, a dexter arm embowed, habited in mail, holding 
in the hand proper a club with spikes, or. The crest sur- 
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mounting the shield is that of Horden, a demi-wolf, quarterly, 
sable and argent, holding іп the dexter paw a. quatrefoil, 
quarterly of the second and first. Apparently this description 
is Of the crest prior to the augmentation of a royal diadem, 
to which reference has been made and which appears in- 
corporated with the crest on the pediment. The Horden 
crest was adopted by Paul Bathurst, who married Elizabeth 
Horden. 

The illustration of the west elevation (p. 72) shows that 
the wings have considerable frontage but little depth. The 
imitation chimney was symmetrical with the isolated one 
shown in this elevation. The bond is Flemish, as elsewhere, 
but here vitrified headers have been used. These are naturally 
darker in colour than the red stretchers, but, owing to their 
reflecting light, they appear lighter in a photograph. The 
wooden cornice of the east elevation is here carried out as 
a stringcourse in moulded bricks. 

The interior has been greatly modernized, but the entrance 
hall retains the good staircase and other original features. 

While it is interesting, and perhaps instructive, to criti- 
cize the architectural features of Finchcocks—for only by 
analysis can one learn—the building is an original and 
interesting composition, the designer of which has shown 
ability in overcoming, so far as possible, difficulties arising 
out of the general scheme. One is disposed to agree with 
Hasted that Edward Bathurst “rebuilt this seat in stately 
manner.” 
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MEMORIES ОҒ SKETCHING RAMBLES. 


With Drawings by Frank L. Emanuel. 


HAT delightful memories a sheaf of old sketches 

М recalls to one! Pleasure is invoked only inferior 

to the thrill felt on setting foot in a foreign country, 

or, for the matter of that, in an unfamiliar but promising 
district in the homelands. 

One’s blood actually courses faster on these latter occasions, 
and even the old stager becomes excited as, his senses doubly 
alert fur characteristic impressions, he notes the peculiar and 
attractive features of his new field of operations, and decides 
on points of view best suited for treatment in oil, water-colour, 
or black and white. Nor is it only his eyes that are making 
notes; for unconsciously he is discriminating the town's or 
neighbourhood's distinctive sounds and smells. How often 
have most of us had a vivid picture of some delightful holiday 
jaunt of years ago instantly brought back to us by some chance 
street-cry, by the tone of a tin horn resembling that heard 
on Continental railways, by tramway bells or church bells 
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COUR DU DRAGON, PARIS. 


recalling some particular carillon in Belgium, ог by the 
playing of some air which has happened to be the rage ona 
pier, in a casino or café. Then the smells: a single whiff 
of peat or charcoal burning, a sniff of garlic, or what not, may 
bring back a whole train of sunny memories forgotten for 
years. As a schoolboy the writer used to go where he could 
distinguish the characteristic puff of long-distance railway- 
engines, that the sound might recall the delights of the summer 
holidays, with their sketching on the coast. 

And, by the way, may not these extraordinary resources 
of the memory have a deal to do with some of the psychic 
problems that people are trying to unravel? The memory, 
one knows from experience, is quite capable of recalling the 
appearance, the voice, and the action of persons long dead. 
In conjunction with the sub-conscious action of one’s imagina- 
tion, it also puts lifelike words and actions connected with 
entirely posthumous events in the mouth and hands of that 
called-up figure. May not the lifelikeness of such memories 
delude some into the positiveness of reality? It certainly 
is possible to record direct on to canvas places observed twenty 
or thirty years ago, in such a manner that they are mistaken 
for the result of direct and recent observation. This would 
ARTS, PARIS. ‚Jprove the distinctness of the memory-vision. But the surest 
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THE TOWERS, CALAIS. 


From а Pencil Drawing by Frank L. Emanuel. 
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Way to preserve a string of memories is to secure a string of 
sketches or Photographs ; though, all said and done, the sketch 
is a work of art, and the photograph is a work of artistically 
manipulated mechanism. 

Wherever one goes, even іп the most abject of manu- 
facturing towns, there are fine subjects awaiting the sketcher, 
Provided he is—as he should be—receptive. Some mood or 


It is not with such, however, that we are now dealing. 
Before us lies a little group of sketches culled in France. 
Paris, Calais, St. Valéry-sur-Somme, and Montreuil, have been 
laid under contribution. For the artist of the physiognomy 
of the French capital there are, broadly, two Parises : 
the brilliant one of the boulevards, the Champs Elysées, 
the Bois, and whole quarters of elegant luxury; and, on 
the other hand, that abounding in tall, sinister old houses, 
leaning backwards from tortuous little byways in the Marais, 
“the Quartier,” and the so-called eccentric quarters—not to 
mention Montmartre. It is the latter Paris, so little known 
to the travelling public, that the artist seeks, inspired by the 
splendid work in etching by Méryon, Martial, the forgotten 
Saffrey; by Delaunay, Toussaint, and others; by the litho- 
graphs of Boys, by the exquisite wood-engravings in tone, done 
long before he attained his well-earned popularity as an 
etcher; by the recently deceased Auguste Lepère; by the 
brilliant paintings of Luigi Loir, and far more recently by the 
drawings of Houbron and draughtsmen of the day. To all of 
them, the dark, irregular, sinister streets and Passages, gabled 
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houses, with here and there a sculptured turret, appeared much 
more picturesque than the handsome regularity of set-square 
Haussmannism. And so it always is. The serenity of classical 
outlines does not attract the artist in the same way as the 
more varied contours of, say, Gothicism ; just as the broken 
landscape of the dunes and the forest and the moor appeal to 
him more than shaven lawns and tidy parks. 

The Place Notre Dame is a woeful example of the 
meeting of these incongruous factors in one picture. The 
medizval picturesqueness of the west front is quite countered 
by the banal plain of paving-stones and deserted road- 
way in front of it, surrounded by monotonous terraces of 
nineteenth-century Classic flats all around, which destroy its 
scale and sentiment. A Gothic cathedral should not be 
isolated among jarring modern edifices, however meritorious in 
themselves. Indeed, the artist would claim that the accretions 
tacked on to the body itself in the course of centuries should, 
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The beau-ideal of such a summer camp is Montreuil— 
by courtesy “sur mer,” frequently confounded with the Mont- 
reuil near Paris or with Montreux in Switzerland. Similarly 
to Rye, its English counterpart, it was at one time kissed by 
the sea; but it has been deserted with much fickleness. Both 
towns are on a hill isolated from its neighbouring ranges, both 
have their precipitous streets swept by sea breezes, both have 
their river and their mills, and both have their rambling streets 
and church square packed tight with medieval houses. But 
unlike those of Rye, Montreuil’s ramparts are intact; bastión 
succeeds bastion, linked together by a broad ribbon of hilly 
sward, embowered under ancient trees, from which one looks 
down on the one side over the red-tiled town, and on 
the other over miles of velvety tree -clad scenery to the 
ocean. 

Montreuil has played a very important part in the War, and 
I understand that the exceptional culinary and other joys of the 


ST. VALERY-SUR-SOMME. 


unless in themselves hideous, be allowed to remain. For they 
invariably give scale to the building around which they cluster 
| for protection, and render it more pictorial. That a cathedral 
should not remain hemmed in by the immediate surroundings 
which have grown up about it is another matter. Luckil ds 
still possible from certain points, such as the quays, to еш 
Notre Dame with a more ог less appropriate бейгана, 
| The portions of Calais which will prove more attractive 
to the Sketcher may be found around the remains of the 
Courgain, or old fishermen’s-quarter, with the strange historic 
church, and more particularly around the Grande Place, where 
an ages-old lighthouse tower, peering head and shoulders abo 
the ancient houses which have been tacked on to it, gives = 
unwonted touch to the usual fine group of diens г di 
and Hótel de Ville. Our sketch is of a street leading ith 
Place. Despite this very interesting corner, Calais indt 


compas with Boulogne or Dieppe, both of them so rich i 
motifs,” as an artist’s haunt. ý 


hotel, immortalized by the amorous exploits of Sterne while on 
his Sentimental Journey, have been fully appreciated by those 
lucky enough to have been quartered in this lovable spot. 
At the mouth of Montreuil’s river is that other artists’ haunt 
and war depot, Etaples, with its fishing fleet and all that 
pertains thereto; while a little farther afield, around Camiers, 
is one of the most beautiful wildernesses in France, a spot that 
Mr. Hughes Stanton has frequently portrayed with such power 
and charm. 

There are at least two well-known St. Valérys on the 
French coast—St. Valéry-en-Caux and St. Valéry-sur-Somme. 
It is at the latter that the accompanying sketch was made. 
This lively fishing port stretches its lengthy sunny self along 
the quays of the broad Somme estuary, а few miles from the 
quaint miniature port of Le Hourdel, where it joins the treacher- 
ous Baie de la Somme. The currents and tides are fierce at 
St. Valéry, but they leave great expanses of golden sand gleam- 
ing below the tree-clad cliffs on which are perched its fine 
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RYE PARISH CHURCH AND PRECINCTS. 


From a Drawing by Frank L. Emanuel. 
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ТНЕ PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR ОЕ ARCHITECTURE. 


ateways into the old town. 
aracter of its own—quite of 
с, fashionable little Le Crotoy 


old church and several hoary g 
St. Valéry has a very distinct ch 
another shade from that of histori 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHI- 


TECTURE : SOUTH ELEVATION OF OLD 
CHELSEA CHURCH. 


THE old church of St. Luke, Chelsea, 
before the middle of the twelfth centur 
existing structure can be said to have 
thirteenth century. The oldest portions of the church are the 
chancel (thirteenth century), the chapel on the north side 
(fifteenth century), and the chapel on the south side, this last 
having been specially built by Sir Thomas More in 1535, for 
the private devotions of himself and family. 

By the middle years of the в 


was probably founded 
y, but no part of the 
been built before the 


eventeenth century the congre- 
gation had increased to such an extent that, according to a 


contemporary report, “many of the ancient inhabitants and 
their families were too commonly putt from their seats.” 
Thus, in order to secure better seating accommodation, it was 
decided to pull down best part of the old building and to 
erect in place something on rather more commodious lines. 
The whole western part of the church was demolished (with 
it, of course, the old tower), and a new rectangular nave was 
erected, embracing rather more than the entire width of the 
old building, and supported on the east side by three new 
arches opening into the chancel and its flanking chapels. 
A new tower was built at the same time, the whole being 
carried out in Renaissance style. The result is undoubtedly 


SOUTH - AGE: CHELSEA -OLD CHURCH 
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Measured and Drawn by W. Godfrey Allen. 
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picturesque, but there is an obvious lack of harmony and 


co-ordination. 
Historically, the most interesting part of the church is the 


More Chapel ; architecturally, the seventeenth-century south 
facade, shown by the accompanying photograph and measured 
drawings. This is a most arresting piece of early Renaissance 
design, comprising а central doorway (now blocked up) with a 
circular window above, and a tall round-headed window on 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 


either side, the whole crowned by a heavy plastered cove. 
Bricks of different sizes are employed in the elevation, giving a 
texture of peculiar richness. Тһе smaller bricks measure 
8} in. by 2} in. by 4 in., four courses and one mortar course 
measuring II іп. ; the larger bricks measure four courses to 
II in. | 

We hope to include a fully. illustrated article on Old 


Chelsea Church in our next issue. 
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Measured and Drawn by W. Godfrey Allen. 
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SOME OLD DRAWINGS OF LONDON. 


NOTICE of the very interesting exhibition of early 

drawings and pictures of London now being held at 

the Burlington Fine Arts Club, appeared in the March 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Review. By courtesy of the 
Club and kind permission of the owners of the originals, 
reproductions of a selection of the drawings on view are now 
given. These embrace works by H. Danckerts, Thomas 
Wyck, Canaletto, and Thomas Sandby, and all have a special 
interest, inasmuch as they show some feature or features 
of London still extant. With these enduring landmarks as a 
guide, the student of London topography may envisage the 


its steps. This view also brings us to realize acutely how 
much of picturesqueness London’s water front has lost by the 
construction of the Embankment. Yet the gain in dignity 
is more than compensation. The same thought is stirred by 
Canaletto's “ View from an Archway of Westminster Bridge.” 

Thomas Sandby, in his water-colours of London, has 
given us contemporary studies of many buildings that, happily, 
still remain. His “ Piazza, Covent Garden,” might have been 
drawn yesterday, so far as the buildings are concerned. 
Arcaded promenades and colonnaded walks, it may be re- 
marked, have never flourished .greatly in this sunless clime, 


By gracious permission of H.M. the King. 


THE PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN (CIRCA 1760). 
From a Drawing by Thomas Sandby, R.A. 


London of two and three centuries ago much more clearly 
than if the drawings merely represented objects that have 
long since passed awav. ' | 

In Danckerts’s “ Whitehall from St. James's Park,” for 
example, we get a wonderfully vivid idea of Whitehall and 
the Horse Guards Parade at the time of the Restoration— 
before Kent had erected his Horse Guards and Treasury 
buildings. What a picturesque medley of structures dis- 
appeared before the energetic onslaughts of the Classicists ! 
It is interesting to note, too, the odd appearance of the 
Banqueting House before the insertion of conventional sash- 
bars in the windows. 

In Thomas Wyck's “Westminster from below York 
Stairs," we see York Water Gate when it really “ functioned” 
— when the waters of Thames lapped caressingly around 


and it is rather remarkable that Inigo Jones's ambulatory 
should still exist when we consider the fate of many others— 
Nash’s Regent Street Quadrant, for example ; though, of 
course, the colonnades in this instance, not forming an organic 
part of the buildings behind, lent themselves to easy removal. 
It is interesting to recall that some of: the columns from 
Regent Street were used to build the colonnade at the side of 
Drury Lane Theatre, 

Following аге brief biographical particulars of the four 
artists to whom reference has been made :— 

Thomas Wyck was born in Haarlem in 1616, and, after 
studying under his father, spent some time in Italy. He came 
to England at the time of the Restoration and met with con; 
siderable success, painting many views of London, including 
several of the great fire. He died in England in 1682. 
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SOME OLD DRAWINGS OF LONDON. 


Henry Danckerts was born at the Hague about 1630, and 
was brought up as an engraver. After studying for a time 
in Italy he came to England about 1667, and met with much 
encouragement from Charles II, who engaged him to paint 
views of the Royal Palaces and many of the seaports of 
England and Wales. No fewer than twenty-eight of these, 
one of them being a sliding piece before a picture of Nell 
Gwyn, are mentioned in the catalogue of the royal collection 
as it existed in the days of James II, and three of them are 
still at Hampton Court. Danckerts was very popular in his 


By kind permission of E, С. Grenfell, Esq. 


WESTMINSTER FROM BELOW YORK WATER GATE (CIRCA 1660). 
From a Drawing by Thomas Wyck. 


day, doing work for many important personages, including my 
Lord Sandwich and the amiable Pepys. Danckerts, being 
a Roman Catholic, was obliged to leave England through the 
Popish Plot about 1679. Не settled at Amsterdam, and died 
soon after, but in what year is not known. 

Canaletto (1697-1768) was educated in Venice under his 
father Bernard, who himself was a scenic painter. In 1719 
he went to Rome, where he employed himself chiefly in drawing 
ancient ruins and studying the effects of light and shade. 
Returning home, he devoted himself to portraying his native 


By gracious permission of Н.М. the King. 


VIEW FROM AN ARCHWAY OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE (CIRCA 1747). 
From а Drawing Фу Canaletto. 
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city, which he painted with a clear and firm touch. In his 
later days he came to England. His pictures, of which there 
are several in the National Gallery, still remain unrivalled for 
their magnificent perspective. The drawing reproduced in 
this issue is a fine example of his black-and-white work. 
Thomas Sandby (1721-1798), though entirely self-taught, 
was undoubtedly one of the most accomplished draughtsmen 
of the eighteenth century. He was born in Nottingham, where 
it is said he and his equally famous brother Paul kept an 
academy before they came to London in 1741 to take up 
appointments in the military drawing department at the Tower 
of London. Sandby, like many of his contemporaries, owed 
a good deal to patronage. In 1743 he was appointed private 
secretary to William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, who did 
his utmost to advance his young protégé’s interests. Sandby 
well repaid him by accompanying him on his campaigns in 
Flanders and Scotland, where he worked somewhat in the 
manner of the modern war artist. Не was present at the 
battle of Dettingen, was at Fort William in the Highlands 
when the Pretender landed, and at the battle of Culloden. 
In 1746 the duke was appointed Ranger of Windsor Great 
Park, and he gave Sandby the post of deputy-ranger, which 
he held till his death. Being now assured of a definite and 
regular income, Sandby set to work to develop his architec- 
tural and artistic talents. He enlarged the Great Lodge (now 
known as Cumberland Lodge) and made it a residence for 
the duke; undertook extensive alterations of the park; and, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR MEMORIALS. 


with the assistance of his brother, planned Virginia Water. 
A number of his plans and drawings are preserved in the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle and in the Soane Museum. 
It was Sandby’s custom to spend a part of each year in London, 
and he rented a house in Great Marlborough Street from 1760 
to 1766. It was during this period that he did most of his 


delightful drawings of the metropolis. Both he and his 


brother were among the twenty-eight original members of 
the Royal Academy who were nominated by George III in 
1768. Thomas was the first professor of architecture to the 
Academy. 

His only architectural work in London was Freemasons’ 
Hall, Queen Street, opened in 1776. He has been very 
unlucky as an architect, for most of his works have dis- 
appeared. Freemasons’ Hall was partly destroyed by fire in 
1883, a carved oak altar-screen for St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, has gone, and his stone bridge over the Thames at 
Staines had to be removed because of its insecurity. He built 
many houses in the neighbourhood of Windsor, and designs 
exist for many other buildings which cannot now be identified. 
Though by no means unaccomplished as an architect, Sandby 
will be chiefly remembered as an artist who produced 
fascinating water-colour drawings of London. He died at the 
Lodge in Windsor Park in June 1798, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Old Windsor. | 

For the foregoing particulars we are mainly indebted to 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR MEMORIALS. 


THE WHITGIFT HOSPITAL PROBLEM. 

UNDOUBTEDLY the problem of widening High Street, 
Croydon, at its junction with North End, George Street, 
and Crown Hill, without removing or injuring that delightful 
old building the Whitgift Hospital, is a difficult one. It 
would hardly be advisable, even if practicable, to adopt 
American methods and shift the whole building back the 
depth of one set of the quadrangle’s flanking lodgings. This 
might be accomplished by taking down and rebuilding the east 
side at a sufficient distance to allow one house at either 
extremity of the north and south sides of the quad to be 
fitted into the gap so made, and then | 
setting the west side fronting North 
End back a similar distance so as to | 
complete the quadrangle once more. 

But far better for the people of Croy- CE 
don to insist that their rare treasure shall Em 
remain untouched and undamaged. ` m» 

Traffic is congested in the narrow and 
crowded thoroughíares outside the Hos- 
pital. New buildings on-the old building 
line have been allowed to be built opposite 
it since the problem first came under dis- 
cussion, and, to increase the difficulty, the’ 
ground falls rapidly to westward. George 
Street and North End, with its continua- 
tion High Street, are main thoroughfares 
provided with tramways. Crown Hillisa 
steep market-street, frequently crowded 
with pedestrians, but with no great amount 
of wheeled traffic. Perhaps the following 
suggestions may lead out of the difficulty. 


water, ©0406 


ıı Leaving the Hospital severely alone, set back the frontages 
of.the line of shops on the east side of North End from the 
Hospital to the Whitgift Grammar School entrance; they are 
old, mean, and ready for rebuilding. On the west side of 


the street widen the entrance to Drummond Road by . 


demolishing the shop at its south-west corner, and re-aline 
the frontages to north and south of Crown Hill as shown on 
the plan. Two or three buildings next the hill on either side 
are modern, and probably would form the most expensive item 
in the scheme. Indeed, it looks as though it is a question 
of whether a modern tavern or an ancient treasure is to 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR MEMORIALS. 


go. These new buildings should never have been built on 
their present site. Having widened the main thoroughfare 
by setting back the building line, I would close the upper end 
of Crown Hill to wheeled traffic, which could be diverted to 
easier gradients via Drummond Road, thirty-four houses north, 
and via Surrey Street, twenty-seven houses south. Both lead, 
very little lower down its course, into Crown Hill. 

The gradients at the junction of High Street and Surrey 
Street might be improved, though a new opening into it 
from the High Street, as a continuation of Katharine Street 
(shown by dotted lines), would be preferable, if practicable. 

On the closed-up end of Crown Hill I would build up a 
level platform, or bastion, on which to erect a War Memorial 
in the shape of two statues representing respectively, say, 
a man of the Surrey Regiment and a woman war worker. 
George Street not being in line with Crown Hill, one of 
these monuments is planned to close the vista (as shown on 
the plans by arrows) of either thoroughfare. A flight of steps 
for pedestrians passing between High Street and Crown Hill 
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would flank the memorial, linked half-way down by a plat- 
form, whence by a single flight the whole breadth of Crown 
Hill that street would be reached. 

The upper “deck ” would be provided with a seat, or seats, 
the lower with a fountain or drinking fountain. Against the 
south and west walls of the platform could be affixed Croydon’s 
Rolls of Honour. 

Some rich Croydonian might present his town with a 
much-needed art gallery to flank the proposed memorial on the 
north-—that is to say, facing the hospital. | 

Е. 


А SUGGESTED MEMORIAL TO. THE К.А.Ғ. 


THE accompanying drawings illustrate a proposal, by 
Mr. Harold Falkner, to throw the whole ground in front of 
Adelphi Terrace into the gardens, and thus provide an ex- 
cellent site for various War Memorials, including one to the 
Royal Air Force. If these gardens were more readily 
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DESIGN FOR R.A.F. AND OTHER MEMORIALS, EMBANKMENT GARDENS, LONDON. 
By Harold - Falkner. 
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approached from the Strand they would 
be much more frequented, and would 
become a valuable adjunct to this, the 
most popular part of all London. It is 
suggested that steps be made down 
through the Arcade of the Adelphi and 
also through York Gate. Part of the 
scheme is to make a water approach to 
York Gate on the level of the ancient 
landing-place, and thus restore this fine 
example of Carolian architecture to its 
original significance. A formal garden 
would be made round this, surrounded 
by an architectural setting in keeping 
with York Gate. 

The R.A.F. memorial suggested is a 
full-size model of one of the most 
famous aeroplanes, in bronze, on an 
architectural base, with pilot and ob- 
server in the act of landing. Water and 
beds of old-fashioned flowers—lavender 
and rosemary—and stone-flagged paths 
and gardens reach right up to the Adelphi 
Arches, in which chapels or shrines would 
be erected, with tablets commemorating 
all the fallen airmen. On the other side 
of the main walk would be a position for 
a single statue. 


The garden in front of the Hotel Cecil might he conse- 
crated to some other special corps, such as the M.G.C. or 
Tanks; the garden in front of York Gate possibly to the 


Guards. 


Mr. Falkner suggests the Adelphi Gardens as a suitable site 
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THE LAW COURTS GARDEN: 


SUGGESTED SITE FOR TEMPLE BAR WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


to commemorate the R.A.F., partly on account of its 
proximity to the Hotel Cecil—so familiar to all airmen—and 
the Adelphi Arches, which became one of the biggest air-raid 


shelters, where crowds of people have sought refuge from 


the Hun airmen who, but for the sacrifices of our men, 


would certainly have held London at 
their mercy. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Falkner 
has drawn the Adelphi in its original 
guise, to which it should certainly be 
restored. 

The stone birds round the plinth are 
pelicans, symbolical of sacrifice. 

The buildings behind York Gate will 
probably be remodelled when the Charing 
Cross Bridge comes to be rearranged. 
Mr. Falkner suggests that a block should 
be erected to balance in mass (though 
not in detail) the Hotel Cecil. 


TEMPLE BAR AS A WAR 
MEMORIAL IN LONDON. 


TRUE lovers of London have never 
ceased to regret the heartless expulsion 
forty years ago of its historic monument, 
Temple Bar, to serve incongruously as 
a mere gate to the Hertfordshire park 
of the Meux family. Here was the last 
of the old gateways of the City of 
London, miraculously escaped from the 
complete destruction suffered by 1$ 
fellows, banished instead of being trea- 
sured, as it certainly should have been 
treasured, not alone for its historic 1n- 
terest, but also for its architectural value. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR MEMORIALS. 


Failing the cutting around the monument of roadways in 
the form of a “circus,” of which it could have formed the 
centre, it was evident that this bone in the throat of the surging 
traffic rolling eastward and westward along the Strand and 
Fleet Street had to be removed. There was never any neces- 
sity, however, to expel it from London. Any number of 
sites were available for it. Once gone, another though a 
lesser obstruction, ludicrously inferior to the Bar in interest 
and artistic worth, erected on the selfsame spot, remains 
as a butt for ridicule. 

Unless the present writer has been misinformed, the owners 
of Theobald’s Park are not averse to the restoration to 
London of her strayed relic. At any rate we must be thank- 
ful that the relic still exists and has been well guarded. 

The writer’s proposal is that the Bir should be taken down 
and re-erected on a site (first suggested by the present writer 
many years ago) within a few yards from its original position, 
but where both sides of it will be seen to great advantage, while 
it will cause no obstruction to pedestrian or wheeled traffic. 

Thus, from the south-west corner of the Royal Courts of 
Justice along the Strand to Clement’s Inn, fronted by an excep- 
tionally broad stretch of pavement, there runs an open arcade 
or Gothic screen, provided with a gateway, enclosing a garden 
much appreciated by the public as a charming: haven of rest. 


“THE DOLPHIN” 
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The suggestion is either (1) to insert Temple Bar in the 
centre of this screen so as to constitute it the gateway to the 
garden and its much used pathway to Carey Street, or (2) to 
place it at the extreme western end of the screen instead of 
the existing gates so as to form a gateway to the cul-de-sac 
known as Clement's Inn. 

If it should be felt that the depth of the arch (no great 
matter) wóuld encroach too much on the garden area, half at 
least of that depth could project on to the present unneces- 
sarily broad pavement. The Strand here is at its widest, for 
just here it bifurcates to encircle the island on which stands 
St. Clement Danes Church; this fact would permit of an 
exceptionally fine view of the Bar from the south side of the 
Strand, except where obscured by the island church. 

This project would provide a war memorial suitable for 
erection by any or all of the following bodies, and for the 
appended reasons, viz.: The Law (site on the Law Courts), 
the Press or Journalism (4 Fleet Street"), the Corporation 

_of the City of London (their ancient gateway), Architecture 
and London-lovers (antiquarian relic). 

The old monument could be made to express its new signifi- 
cance and the manner of its reinstatement by fitting it with 
metal or carved wooden gates inscribed in memorial manner, 
the whole to be in harmony with the architectural setting. 

Frank L. EMANUEL. 


AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


By courtesy of the Home Counties Public House Trust Ltd. 
we are able to show the accompanying modern view of the 
Dolphin Hotel at Southampton, which charming old hostel 
was the subject of appreciative comment by the writer of 
the article on Southampton which appeared in the February 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Review. It. is interesting to 
compare the view of “Тһе Dolphin ” as it is to-day with the 
early nineteenth-century engraving of it reproduced with the 
article. It will be seen that, as far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, hardly any changes have occurred during the past 


hundred years. What will the historian have to record a 
hundred years hence? Not, we hope, that the dear old 


“Dolphin,” which had witnessed the passing pageant of 
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nearly two centuries, was demolished (circa 1920) in order 
to make room for a more up-to-date establishment. Yet 
this may, perhaps, be his painful duty. We sincerely 
hope not, for «genuine eighteenth - century hostels are by 
по. means so plentiful that we can afford to lose this 
delightful, and in many respects unique, example. Yet, 
according to a writer in “Тһе Southampton Times,” there 
is to be a brand-new Dolphin Hotel, to cost probably £50,000. 
We can only hope that this new building may be erected 


on a different site, and that the quaint old “ Dolphin,” 
with its snug tap-room, faded hangings, and four-poster beds, 
may be allowed to live on for the delight of җҖезегайоп»в 


yet to come, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


.“ THE CHURCHES OF BRIGHTON AND HOVE.” 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
SIR— d 


To a letter of “ recollections " connected with the above 
subject you have been so good as to add a note asking me 
for more. 

I must, before I obey you, ask your permission to make a 
correction in regard to the pulpit at St. Patrick's Church, 
Hove. I believe I should have stated that the pulpit, as 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, was to be made of wood, and 
that for cheapness' sake it was actually made in Bath stone. 
My memory in this matter does not serve me well, but the 
naughtiness of the architect remains the same. 

Also may I add that Mr. Pearson's church referred to is at 
Vauxhall, not Vaughan Bridge. 

Let us now come to the note you have placed at the end of 
my communication: “why you go down steps into St. Martin's 
Church and St. Mary’s.” 

_ We must go back a little, referring to St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. I am the more pleased to make this reference, as it 
enables me to pay another tribute to the splendid liberality 
of the two brothers Mr. Arthur and Mr. Henry Wagner. 

The design for St. Bartholomew's Church had been com- 
pleted and the work begun when Mr. Arthur Wagner—who, 

‚ alone, built this large fabric—ever ambitious for height, began 
to long for even a greater altitude than Mr. Edmund Scott had 
designed. From the floor to the wall-plate was to be ninety 
feet. Mr. Wagner began to yearn for one hundred feet. He 
asked my opinion. I knew very well that Mr. Scott felt that a 
great excess of dimensions in one direction may quite upset the 
equilibrium of the whole. So I ventured: to do my best with 
Mr. Wagner to support his architect’s views and rest content 

_ with ninety feet of height, but we see his liberality in that he 

was willing to pay for the addition of ten feet to this large 
building if thereby it should be made more impressive and 
worthy of its user. 

In designing St. Martin’s Church I was employed by the 
two brothers, but at first was chiefly in touch with Mr. Arthur 
Wagner, and knew his delight in altitude. My wall-plate, 
however, was, and is, but at a modest fifty feet above the floor. 
The church stands in the trough of a valley running through 
. the South Downs towards Lewes. When the Lewes Road was 
made the level was kept several feet above the valley floor. 
For me to raise all the floor of the church up to the road Jevel 
would involve building much wall which would be hidden from 
view. So I set the floor at the ground level, a matter of several 
feet below the road, whilst the floor of the west bay of the nave 
was laid at the road level. Hence the steps. 
all the height I could give him. 

In a large interior which is often very crowded, as the 
church is used by the soldiers, the raised western bay has 
really much utility, and I venture to think a good effect 
architecturally. 

In praise of my liberal employers it should be stated that 
the design having been approved by them, tenders were 
obtained, and, as we have all experienced, came out too high. 
What could be done? One of them could not tolerate that for 
economy’s sake the floor area should be reduced, and proposed 
to lower the walls by ten feet; the other could on no account 
suffer that the walls should be less than fifty feet high. 
Happily for me, after due consideration, they agreed to keep 


Mr. Wagner got 


the design untouched, and thus the bad ds is Sed ‚out. 
Their liberality did not fail. 

Now we come to the case of St.: Mary's Church. dii the 
days when the churches we are referring to were in building, 
Brighton had still in it а remnant.of staunch Evangelicals, 
St. Paul's Church and Mr. Wagner in it were a rock of offence * 
to many. St. Martin's Church, emanating from the ‘same 


‚source, was looked upon with considerable dismay. Тһе great 


reredos which it was rumoured would display its popish’ sym- 
bolism all over the east wall caused no little trepidation. 

It was decided by some nobly benevolent ladies and others 
that a church at least equal to St. Martin's should be. built, 
spacious and ornate, but in no way open to the suspicion of 
unsound doctrine or the mark of the beast. It happened that 
the conditions of street level and ground level were, in this case, 
the same as I had to deal with at St. Martin's. 

The architect, very reasonably desiring to gain all the 


advantages of height, paid me the compliment of adopting the 


same device as I had used. Of course, some kind gossips 
discovered that St. Mary's had imitated St. Martin's, but that 
was not so. The same conditions produced the same results. 

We now come to consider that very noble building the 
Parish Church at Hove. I would especially ask your readers 
to view the exterior of the east end. It will stand much look- 
ingat. To me it is as noble and dignified a composition as 
one can anywhere find, whether ancient or modern. 

The (at that time) Vicar of Hove took a most active part in 
gathering the funds, and then without consulting his committee 
went to Mr. Pearson for a design. Mr. Pearson was in those 
days beyond measure in love with a vaulted roof, and would 
sacrifice most things to attain that end. Не had made a great 
success, as some thought, with the Church of St. Augustine, 
Kilburn, a building of no particular size, in which it will be 
found on analysis that everything is sacrificed to the vaulting. 

The nave is not lofty, but is made to appear so Бу compari- 
son with the little low-pitched aisles encumbered with many 
slender columns. Scenic effect overrides convenience ; indeed, 
for the purposes of a parish church, the plan is decidedly lacking. 

For Hove a design was produced based very completely ou 
that of St. Augustine's with all its defects. Тһе scenic effect, 
b th inside and out, would have been very pretty. 

It happened that there were sundry residents at Hove who 
were not of opinion that they should be made to swallow a plan 
in the devising of which they had not been taken into account. 
The most active of the malcontents honoured me with a visit, 
asking if I would make a design for a building more spacious 
and in which scenic effects did not override utility. It was 
pointed out to them that Mr. Pearson had been asked to make 
a design by the Vicar, and in all good faith had done so. He 
must be paid for what he had done, and then they could make 
a fresh start. Then crept on the scene the magic word “ com- 
petition." Mr. Pearson's eminence and unquestionable abilities 
were pointed out ; that it could not be expected he would, after 
what he had already done, enter even a limited competition. 
By this time the gentlemen had realized what they really 
needed. The suggestions were put in a practical form (perhaps 
I helped a little) and submitted to Mr. Pearson. Не agreed to 
scrap his first scheme, and in result we see Hove provided wi with 
a Spacious and noble church. E | 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
SOMERS CLARKE» 
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RADIATORS 


will supply an abundance of warmth for several 


BOILERS 


rooms and ample hot water for domestic purposes 
with the quantity of fuel usually burnt on an average kitchen range and one sitting-room 
fire, saving much work and dirt, and practically eliminating the fire risk. Іп building 
a house they cost less to install than open fires. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 OXFORD ST., W.1. 


~ PerfectSystemof Heating 


Specially suited for: 


PRIVATE HOUSES, 
OFFICES, 
SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, 
HOSPITALS, 
HOTELS, 
WORKSHOPS, 

&c., «с. 


ECONOMY. 
SIMPLICITY. 

LOW COST. 
PERFECT ACTION. 


NO PIPE TRENCHES. 


BOILER FIXED ON 
ANY FLOOR. 
SMALL PIPES. 


PIPES RUN 
IRRESPECTIVE 
OF LEVELS. 


Telephone 
Mayfair б8г (2 lines). 


Telegraphio Address : 
" BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON." 
—————— 


Apply— 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 
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er 


Heating Efficiency i in Reconstruction Work 


In the design of houses and other 
dwellings to meet the present shortage, 
an opportunity is afforded of introducing 
efficient heating and hot-water supply 
apparatus which will utilise the fuel 


Group of Ideal Plain Radiators. 


LIMITED. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 4220, 


Telegrams: " RADIATORS HULL” 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: " LIABLENESS LONDON” 


BENHAM & | SONS, Ltd., “ " 
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S " 
N 4 
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Tp - pu il RI М: 


66, WIGMORE STREET, 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
of the ''Perfect'' System 
include :— 
Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Messrs. oat Smith & Monro, 
Architects 


School of Tropical Medicine 
and Seamen's Hospital, 
Albert Docks, E. 


Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son, Architects. 


Showrooms and Offices of 
Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
Gt. Portland Street, W. 

H. O. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 


All Saints'Church,Goodmayes. 
Р, К. Allen, Esq., Architect. 


New House, Lympne, for Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Bart. 


Messrs. Herbert Baker and Ernest 
Willmott, Architects. 


Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 


Messrs, Scorer & Gamble, 
Architects. 


Offices of Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd., 
Shanghai. 

Messrs. Palmer & Turner, 
Architects, 


- LONDON, W. 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all Classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


FACTORY BUILDING & RECONSTRUCTION WORK 
' FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free o) Charge. 


Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, FLATS, Ек. 


London : Cardiff : 


STEELWORKS ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. EAST MOORS. 


Telephone: BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. Telephone: CARDIFF 2557. 
Teegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


THE GREAT WAR IN LITHOGRAPHS. 


HE poster for this Exhibition was too reminiscent of 
less pleasing shows we have seen at Heal's—the most 
delightful galleries in town—to prepare us for the real 

feast of art which we found awaiting us. 

Many years ago, when purchasing some splendid German 
colour-lithographs (we must give the devil his due), the 
present writer discussed with the English agent the scandal 
of our having no British enterprise competing to meet the 
growing demand for such prints, and suggested that efforts 
should be made to rectify the omission. 

Although the contrary was confidently asserted, one ventured 
to express the conviction that we had numbers of artists who 
could do equally fine things, and that, if necessary, German 
lithographers should be imported to teach them the latest im- 
provements in colour-work. Shortly afterwards these views 
were expressed to Mr. F. Ernest Jackson. 

The proofs on exhibition at Heal's Galleries were produced 
under the direction of Mr. Jackson, and he himself has 
trained many lithographers. What one sees on the walls 
justifies one's prediction as to the capability of the British artist, 
and should prove that our determination not to trade with the 


Hun will not mean that we must deny our young scholars the 


best illustrations to aid in their education. 

Several times recently numbers of large German colour- 
prints have been seen hanging оп the walls of L.C.C. schools. 
There is no longer need to buy the foreign article, for 
many of our leading artists are now producing lithographs 
worthy of their reputation. For instance, Muirhead Bone, in 
his * Ready for Sea," of the ** Building Ships " series, shows a 
fine architectural draughtsman successfully grappling with a 
marine subject of great intricacy and difficulty. Іп others 
of the series he shows that in drawings of great modern 
factories and giant machines he can quite hold his own with 
the greatest masters in this new school. Where the delinea- 
tion of ships.and sky and sea is concerned, Mr. C. Pears 
has won a most enviable position for himself, for he combines 
a practical knowledge of all kinds of craft, and the effect on 
them of all. conditions of wind and weather, with a most 
sensitive sympathy with the more fleeting and subtle colour 
by-plays of Nature. He certainly carried off first honours" 
with his paintings at the Sea Power Exhibition; and here 
it would be difficult to surpass such lithographs as the 
stately “Maintaining Food Supplies,” “ Maintaining Export 
Trade,” or “Transporting Troops.” Mr. Pears has won a 
high place in British art, not alone as a marine draughtsman 
and painter, but as a “ Punch” artist and landscapist, who, at 
the same time, is known as a poet, an author, and an expert 
yachtsman. 

As conveying the force and rigour of warfare, it would be 
difficult to surpass Eric Kennington’s powerful prints, “Into 
the Trenches” and “ Bringing in Prisoners." Mr. Nevinson 
also scores a success with his “ In the Air.” 

There is a number of more or less decorative prints, such 
as the “Rebirth of the Arts,” by C. Shannon, a composition 
somewhat marred by the unsatisfactory drawing of the angel. 
Augustus John spoils the message of his “Dawn” with a 
rather ungainly main figure. On the other hand, C. Shep- 
person, showing the peaceful side of things, enchants one with 
his delightful ““Convalescence іп England.” М. Greiffen- 


hagen’s ‘Restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France” is 


a fine strong work, composed on monumental lines. More 
exotic, but equally masterly, is E. Dulac’s “ Poland a Nation.” 
Professor Moira with his ‘Restoration of Serbia” and 
С. Ricketts with ‘Italia Redenta ” both score successes. 

Mr. Brangwyn is, of course, in his element here, with an 
astounding show of direct and forceful prints, and in some 
of his tenderer moments, as in the ““Orphelinat des Armées ” 
prints, the “ Solitary Prisoner,” etc., he is surpassingly great. 
His sense of balance and composition seems well-nigh 
unerring, and such prints as the “ United States Appeal," 
“Antwerp, the Last Boat," “ Refugees leave Antwerp," 
“ Landing Men from a Naval Fight," and so forth, аге epic. 
One small regret in regard to all of these great war prints by 
Mr. Brangwyn is that he has depicted almost exclusively the 
disreputable-looking types that form so small a proportion of 
the personnel of our Army and Navy. The extraordinary 
number of fine, handsome, honest faces (war-worn and begrimed 
if you will) one encounters in the Forces finds little or no 
representation in Mr. Brangwyn's records. 

Professor Rothenstein would seem to require to impart to 
his prints some of the admirable strength and vigour of his 
paintings. The prints are rather thin and colourless, though his 
delicate and nervous workmanship tells well in his ‘‘ Thresh- 
ing." The “Great Hammer" and the “ Radial Crane” are 
impressive black-and-white works by G. Clausen, R.A., while 
in colour his * Reconstruction of Belgium " should prove 
inspiring. | 

» MESE Ernest Jackson achieves a veritable tour de force in 
the technical excellences attained in his “United Defence 
against Aggression”; while А. 5. Hartrick has been entrusted 
with the.series recording “ Women’s Work,” and has limned 
most typical specimens of women workers—for example, in the 
excellent “ Оп the Railways” and “Оп Munitions.” 

The exhibits mentioned are-but a selection from the fine 
series of prints to be obtained at the Avenue Press, 57 Drury 
Lane, which will become historical, and, moreover, can never 
deteriorate in artistic value. Ж 


GUNS АТ THE GOUPIL. 


It is. significant that practic Шу all the * big guns” of the 
later.“ extravaganza ” movements іп art have found it neces- 
sary to explain in writing what their pictures mean, or what 
their authors intend them to represent. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis has adopted this course; but, truth 
to tell, his foreword does not explain much to the plain man, 
but is rather involved and confusing. With other writers this 
may have been actually the intention. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 


however, quite clearly claims “ to give an interpretation of what . 


I (һе) took part іп in France.” Many of those who have in 


recent times produced incomprehensible work with drawing . 


and painting materials have sought to silence all inquiries by 
stating that they believe it the duty of the artist to record, not 
what he has seen, but the emotions caused by what he has 
seen. | 

And there is no reason why һе should not do so, рго- 
vided the emotions are interesting and the ability to express 
them is adequite. But art, or anything else, which requires 
so much explanation, is ipso facto at oncə suspected of lacking 


88 


- self-justification ; and it is a pity to excite this prejudice, 
_which crops up more often, we imagine, than the sympathy 


and understanding which it is the intention to evoke. 

When, moreover, this propagandist writing involves dis- 
paragement of artists who have achieved greatness, it is but 
little likely to make converts. Quite otherwise. Such lame 
apologetics provoke the hardened sceptic to say that he has 
seen many presentments of soldiers and of the paraphernalia 
of war, done by school children from memory of things seen, 
which convey a far more convincing and lifelike impression 


of facts and movement than do the works of any of the © 


growing band of ultra-modernists. 

A collection of the works of the decadents, or whatever 
they may choose to call themselves, illustrating the extra- 
ordinary way in which common objects may be seen through 
abnormal eyes and brains, or seen with wilful perversity, 
would certainly be of immense psychological interest. 

A man suddenly dropped from Mars, confronted with war 
pictures produced by some of the impressionists, might be 
excused for assuming that combatants in the Great War were 
clothed from head to foot in cranky, ill-fitting, black-leaded 
sections of stove-piping, and that smoke, earth, and all else on 
the battle-fields was likewise made either of tin or of staff. 
It must be conceded, however, that some of the landscapes 
produced by impressionists do occasionally approximate the 
naturalness of the reproductions set up in Trafalgar Square 
or Knightsbridge. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis can see sanely enough and draw 
well enough to lift him well out of the category of artists 
whose impressions require elaborate apology and camouflaged 
explanation. ` It is the greater pity, then, that he should choose 


` to follow in any of the devious ways of his inferiors. 


These somewhat sombre reflections on ultra - modern 


tendencies in art have no direct application to Mr. Lewis's : 


work. It would be manifestly unjust to load him with the 
sins of a multitude. It must bə confessed, however, that 
things seen at the Goupil on this occasion have started this 
melancholy train of thought. | 

„Мг. Lewis, іп the foreword to his catalogue, writes rather 


contemptuously of such great painters of warfare as Detaille . 


and Meissonier (and would presumably do the same of Aimé 
Morot, de Neuville, and so forth), who were tried soldiers 
themselves, and who, instead of making us laugh, do, at any 
rate, convey to the non-combatant the thrill of thundering 
hoofs, the clash of arms, the horror of deadly combat, to stir 
his blood. Beyond all that, they produced splendid works of 


art, giving joy by means of their colour, their draventsmansiip, 


and their technical beauty. 


MR. SICKERT AT THE ELDAR GALLERY. 


A COLLECTION of Mr. Sickert’s later work, such as that 
recently exhibited at the Eldar Gallery in Great Marlborough 
Street, always causes one to regret that this genial artist has 
chosen to depart from the sound methods and the wholesome 
choice of subjects we remember so well in certain delightful 
pictures of streets, etc., he produced in a French seaport. | 

Since then the subjects of his paintings have often 


‘been, in our opinion, much less happily chosen. Much of 


Mr. Sickert’s recent work, moreover, seems to have suffered 
by being apparently subjected to the pointillist method of 
drawing and painting, which requires that the observer should 
finish the work of the artist by retiring to such a distance 
as would, in extreme instances, necessitate the demolition of 
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the wall behind him. Work done under such conventions 
seems to preclude sensitiveness to the variety of textures 
depicted, as well as surface quality in the painting itself. 

Mr. Sickert’s Eldar Gallery works seemed, for the most 
part, to have been composed according to some such formula 
as one decadent female, one iron bedstead, one or two articles 
of lingerie. 


OBITUARY. 
AUGUSTE LEPERE AND GEORGES CAIN. 

FRENCH art and lovers of old Paris have recently suffered 
a severe double loss in «Ше deaths of Auguste Lepère and 
Georges Cain. | 

Before us lies an album of exquisite wood-engravings cut 
by Lepére, in which, to an extraordinary degree, he mingled 
his great love for the aspect. and architecture of old Paris with 
the keenest delight in setting his subjects in some dramatic 
or soothing moment out of Nature’s inexhaustible répertoire. 
The collection was started many years before Lepére's name 
was known in this country, even among artists. 

He had worked at first engraving the drawings of other 
artists for the publishers of illustrated books by Victor Hugo 
and others; and for some of the weekly illustrated journals, | 
notably “ L’Illustration.” Even then his engraving was 
distinctive and distinguished. But he rapidly became France's 
leading artist-engraver—that is to say, engraving his own work. 
He excelled in giving the atmospheric and smoke effects of his 
beloved city, not in the thick isolated lines he later affected in 
conformity with the return to the much more conventional" 
earlier methods in the history of the art, but, so to speak, is 
washes. They have all the spontaneous effect of having been 
done direct from nature on to the block. “Тһе Magazine of 
Art" was, I believe, for a very long time the only English 
magazine to publish his work, which, consisted of very 

charming illustrations of the Forest of Fontainebleau. One or 

two superb series of Paris views were later done for one ‘of the 
American monthlies, but it was not until later still that Lepére 
gained the laurels that made him famous the world over. 
This widespread fame -was won with the etchings with 
which, old as he was, he took collectors and connoisseurs 
by storm. 


GEORGES CAIN. 


Having made a great reputation as a painter, Cain made a 
still greater as Curator of the Musée Carnavalet in Paris, the. 
precursor of our London Museum. But perhaps his greatest 
service was rendered by a whole series of entertaining books 
on Paris, as replete with knowledge and love of his subjects 
as they are generous in illustration. To Cain is due, in this 
matter of the illustrations to such books as “Les Coins de 
Paris,” “ Promenades,” and ‘ Nouvelles Promenades à Paris,” 
and others, the rescue from undeserved oblivion of a whole suc’ 
cession of splendid draughtsmen who, like himself, had been’ 
head over heels in love with the fair yet ferocious city. It was 
pleasant, as these books appeared, to see such old favourites of 
one’s own as Martial, Saffrey, Gautier, Toussaint, Taiée, 
Delaunay, and Nicolle, brought to the front again in company” 
with Maignan, the great topographical painter Lansyer, and: 
that exceptional living draughtsman of Paris, Houbron. 


FRANK L. EMANUEL. 
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GEMS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
IV: Wren’s House and Pallant House, Chichester. 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


F, for the purpose of illustrating front elevations, one had 
| to select the best six houses erected during the closing 
years of the seventeenth and the early: years of - the 
eighteenth centuries, one would probably find : it necessary 
to include the two houses which form the subject of this 
article. They differ greatly in design, material, and detail : 
yet each is a perfect architectural ‘gem, worthy of study and 
to be taken as a guide to right building. -Both have been 
ascribed to Wren; and, although informed Opinion is less 
confident as regards Pal- So 7 35 
lant House, it is in every 
respect fit to be regarded 
as the work of that great 
master. 

Wren's House bears the 
date of erection, 1696, on 
the field of the pediment 
which crowns the central 
feature containing the door- 
way and window over. 
Such central features were 
favourite and valuable com- 
ponents, the importance of 
which was better recog- 
nized by the old designers 
than by many of our day. 
These features were often 
confined to the doorway ; 
but in others they were 
carried up to include the 
window over, and crowned 
by a pediment or other 
member, as in Wren’s 
House. Never, perhaps, 
was the consequence of a 
good cornice more clearly Г] 
emphasized. Variety 15 E 
obtained not only by the ж : 
carving of members and 
of the modillions proper 
to the order, but also by 
the way it breaks round 
the quoins and the project- 
ing central feature, The 
photograph forming Plate I 
was fortunately taken when 
bright sunshine produced 
Strong shadows, which gave tull value to these details. 
The original windows, of the mullion and .transom type, 
were replaced at some period by sash windows, which, in their 
turn, were taken out a few years ago, when the existing 
mullioned and transomed frames were inserted. These lack 
fine mouldings with which they should have been furnished, 
and are not altogether satisfactory. When the existing mul-. 
lioned and transomed windows were inserted, the present 
dormers, with heavy pediments, took the place of smaller 
dormers. The original chimney caps have long disappeared, 
and for lack of them the house suffers greatly. Attention may 
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be drawn to the stone quoins, which form margins to the 
brickwork of the wings, and to the stone stringcourse which 
breaks round these (and the stone keys of the lintels), so 
greatly assisting in tying the house together. The stone door- 
way with its broken pediment accommodating the armorial 
cartouche is admirable, as also is the reticence and refinement 
of the treatment of the window architrave above it. The 
panelled stone gate-piers are slight for the vases and pineapple 
finials they carry; but the detail of all these is excellent, and 
the quality of their carving 

= delightful. The wiry look- 
= ing iron gates are modern. 
Unfortunately the gar- 
den front has been muti- 
lated and quite spoiled by 
additions and alterations, 
while the fine staircase 


= а = Ж = = 2 (stated to have been similar 


to that at Pallant House) 
was removed some years 
ago that two staircases 
might be inserted. One 
would have thought that 
even the grossest utilitarian 
would have respected such 
an obviously fine feature in 
a house which has always 
been a notable one in the 
city of Chichester; but 
apparently there is no limit 
to the worship of “ cheap- 
ness" and “convenience,” 
those dread and irresis- 
tible Molochs at whose 
shrines all that is good and 
beautiful must be sacrificed. 

There is no record of 
the exact date of the build- 
ing of Pallant House (which 
has at various times been 
named Swan House and 
Dodo House, after the 
finials оп the gate-piers), 
but it must have been 
erected during the early 
years of the eighteenth 
| А century, while Anne was 
queen. This house also suffers greatly through mutilation of 
the chimneys and from the erection of the brick structure 
by which access is gained from the staircase to the roof flat. 
If reference is made to the illustrations of Rampyndene in 
the first article of this series, the value of fine chimneys 
and the loss Pallant House has sustained by lack of suitable 
stacks will be appreciated. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the street elevation illustrated on page go is almost perfect. 
It is extraordinarily simple, and its dignity and charm depend 
almost entirely upon the excellence of the proportions of its 
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features. 
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The front is divided into three almost equal portions, that 
in the centre being slightly wider than those оп either side. 
The difference in treatment of the centre introduces the neces- 
sary variety. Here the lines of the handsome doorway are not 
carried up as at Wren House, but the disposition of the first- 
floor windows is an exceedingly happy one. It is to this dis- 
position of window and wall spaces over the whole front that 
Pallant House owes most of its charm, and it is the lack of 
such proportion that makes the majority of modern houses 
commonplace. Yet one would have thought that in these days 
when much building is wanted for little expenditure, a method of 
obtaining good effect for nothing would have been thoroughly 
exploited. Take the same number of windows of the same 
areas, the same amount of brickwork, the same cost, and only a 
little judicious shuffling of dimensions is wanted to make an 
elevation worthy of Wren that will otherwise be merely a 
builder’s box. Only one little thing is necessary—the artist’s 
eye to guide the shuffling of dimensions. That, alas! is what 
is lacking; we hear of everything else about designing, but 
seldom of the one thing needful. 

While it is to the broad effects of good proportion that 
Pallant House owes its principal charm, details have not been 
neglected. They do not shout at the observer, but they are 
there, and what is more they bear examination and criticism. 
Note the slightly projecting stringcourse and the simple cut- 
brick cornice—how they tie the building together—and the 
pleasant shadows cast by them. See the variety provided by 


the brick quoins chamfered to form channels, and each casting 
its own shadow. They give an appearance of strength to the 
angles, and also assist in furnishing the bare wall surfaces. 
Even these are “unmechanical,” for those in the central portion 
are of different design from those at the extreme angles, not 
being chamfered as are the latter. Quoins are generally exag- 
gerated in modern work; the following. particulars, together 
with some measurements of brickwork, may therefore be of 
interest. 

Walling bricks measure 8} in. by 4 in. by 24 in.; joints 3 in. ; 
five courses rise 14} in. 

Projection of plinth, 312. ; of string, 2}in. approximately. 

Chamfered quoins, bricks 7% in. by 3%in. by 2118; five 
courses rise 113in. These quoins are gauged with } in. joints, 
and do not bond with the walling, though no doubt some bond 
is got behind. Projection of quoins from wall face, т іт. ; cham- 
fer starts from wall face and is at angle of 45 degrees. 

Quoins to central portion, bricks measure 7&in. by 33 in. by 
21in.; joints about $1п.; five courses rise 112 in.; gauged and 
do not bond with walling courses ;. projection from walling, 1 in. 

Gate-piers, bricks measure Sin. by 4 in. by 24 in.; joints 
about }in.; gauged work; five courses rise 113 in. 

The weakness of the courses of quoins not bonding with 
those of the walling is more apparent than real, for even if no 
bond is got behind, the walling is toothed into the quoins every 
four courses. | 

The only stone used-is for the angles of the coping of the 
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WREN'S HOUSE AND PALLANT HOUSE, CHICHESTER. 


parapet (even these are of brick in the garden elevation), the 
caps and base of the gate-piers, and the coping of the dwarf 


wall. 
work. 


device carved in relief. 
thistle, harp, fleur-de-lis, oak twig with acorn and leaves, tulip, 


and one other which I have been unable to identify. Probably 


the five voussoirs were joined to form a key and carved before 
being built in situ. 

It will be noticed that, in accordance with the commendable 
practice of the time, the woodwork of the sash-windows is 
almost flush with the face of the brickwork, and contrasts 
favourably with the present practice of setting back to form 
reveals as deep as four or five inches. 

The parapet, built alternate panel and die, has a simple 
moulded brick coping. The lintels of the panels are built in 


The window lintels are executed in gauged and cut brick- 
In each, the five central voussoirs or keys are carved in 
relief, so that each lintel appears to have a key brick with a 
On one lintel this is a rose, in others a 


OI 


proportions and quality without being in any respect exceptional 
(Plate III) They are typical of the ordinary standard of 
design of the period, and compare favourably with similar 
work in houses of the same size built nowadays. That this is 
the case is not altogether the fault of the architect, who is 
often hampered by a client requiring accommodation so greatly 
out of proportion to the funds provided that these are 
inadequate for the proper carrying out of details. Аз our 
American friends say, “һе has an appetite for champagne 
but a ticket for beer." 


* * * * * * 


[It is а common practice (or perhaps we should rather say 
** weakness ") in architecture, as much as in pictorial and other 
forms of art, to ascribe any meritorious work of uncertain 
authorship to a great master; and it is only natural that so 
prolific a worker as Wren should have had more buildings 
erroneously ascribed to him than perhaps any other architect. 


PALLANT HOUSE: THE GARDEN FRONT. 


cut and gauged brickwork, similar to those of the windows, but 
without the carved key voussoirs. 

The doorway is large and rich in treatment; the flanking 
windows light the hall. 

The gate-piers and the dodos which form their finials are 
exactly right. They suffer from lack of the gates which have 
been removed, but the overthrow and the railings are ironwork 
of excellent design and quality (see Plate II). 

The garden elevation is less happy than that of the street 
front. The large window lights the staircase. The doorway 
beneath it appears mean and out of scale by comparison, but it 
is possible that this, like several of the windows, has undergone 
alteration at a later period (see above). 

Opposite the entrance-door is the staircase, under which is 
the semi-elliptical arch common to many staircases of the 
period. The carving of the string at first-floor level is an un- 
usual and effective feature. Тһе landing is panelled with the 
usual large panels, as also are the rooms. All these are of good 


In the case of these Chichester houses, however, there is good 
evidence—not documentary, but “external,” so to speak—to 
support the attribution to Wren, who, even though he were not 
the architect, would conceivably be quite willing to accept 
credit for two such magnificent specimens of domestic archi- 
tecture. It may be recalled that on the Sussex border, but 
actually in Kent, another fine brick house of the late seventeenth 
century—the Moated House, Groombridge—is popularly attri- 
buted to Wren, who, if he did not actually design it, certainly 
inspired the conception: stone portico, gate-piers, niches, and 
other features clearly revealing the influence if not the hand of 
the master. (The name of Inigo Jones has also been associated 
with this house, though of course less credibly.) Concerning 
the word Pallant, it is interesting to note that this is a cor- 
ruption of “ Palatinate "—that is to say, a “peculiar” of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Тһе house takes its present name, 
of course, from the thoroughfare of the same designation.— 


Ed. A.R.] 
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CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By L. ARNOT and GODFREY ALLEN. 


OW many Londoners аге fully aware of the treasure 

H they possess in Chelsea Old Church? They wander 

discontentedly about the City, grumbling at the lack 

of pre-Reformation buildings, and all the time there stands 

near at hand a church recording the work of the thirteenth, 

fourteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and packed 

with memories and monuments of its illustrious parishioners. 

And yet how many people really know Chelsea Old Church ? 
Let us hope a great many more than we imagine. 

The church has been greatly altered since the days when 
Sir Thomas More, with his wife, his children, and his children- 
in-law, sat sedately in the family chapel on the south side 
of the chancel. The chapel itself is structurally much the 
same as it was in those days, but the whole nave has been 
entirely rebuilt. 

The earliest record of the church is found in a papal letter 
of 1290 granting relaxation to penitents who visited the church 
of “ Thelchurche" in the diocese of London on the Feast of 
All Saints, but in all probability it was founded before the 
middle of the twelfth century, for the Abbey of Westminster, 
which claimed the manor of Chelsea by a charter of Edward 


the Confessor, still possessed the advowson in 1536, when ` 


it was sold to Henry VIII. The chancel dates from the 
thirteenth century, and the chapel on the north side from 
the fourteenth. 

By the seventeenth century the congregation was beginning 
to outgrow the church, “ by wich means,” we are told, “ тапу 
of the ancient inhabitants and their families аге too commonly 
putt from their seats.” That the late-coming parochial aristo- 


cracy should be thus inconvenienced was obviously unthinkable, 
and the destruction of half an ancient church was as nothing 
compared with securing them elbow room. In any case, the 
seventeenth century thought this sufficient excuse for pulling 
down the entire nave; and the business was put in hand with- 
out demur, as witness the following entry in the parish books 
dated 1669-70: “Тһе sum of £580 12s. 10d. was collected 
by voluntary contributions of the principal inhabitants, for the 
rebuilding of the Church.” 

The whole western part of the church was promptly demol- 
ished, including (һе tower, and a rectangular nave erected 
embracing the entire width (or rather more) of the old building, 
and supported at the eastern end by three new arches opening 
into the chancel and two chapels. Though the necessity for 
such rebuilding may be deplored, it must be admitted that the 
work was very thoroughly done, for in 1815 the tower was sur- 
veyed by “а very respectable surveyor,” who reported it to be 
so well constructed that the buttresses all ““Ъшйега” inwards; 
and the dauntless surveyor announced himself ready, if the walls 
were taken out from between the buttresses, to stand on the top 
of the tower while the ringers rang a good peal. 

In 1832 the church was restored, and among other things a 
gallery across the chancel arch was removed—-a hideous gallery 
with seats facing west, reached by a staircase half blocking Sir 
Thomas More's tomb, with its door cut in the chancel wall, 
thereby destroying half a double piscina. To light this gallery 
two dormer windows had been cut in the thirteenth-century 
timber roof, and these remain. 

The church was repaired in 1857-60, and again іп 1010. lt 


Photo: Arthur 5 Long. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH: GENERAL VIEW. 


Plate IV 


Мау 1919. 


The Chancel. 


View taken after the тото Restoration. 


The Lawrence Chapel. 
This View was taken before the Restoration of 1910, and shows the Chancel Roof plastered. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH: INTERIOR VIEWS. 
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CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


A HOLBEIN CAPITAL. 


was during the latter repairs that the above-mentioned chancel 
roof was discovered, it having been plastered over, probably 
when the nave was rebuilt. It appears that this roof must also 
have been lowered at the same time, judging from the fact that 
the splays of the east window come to an abrupt end in the 
roof. This was probably arranged so as to form a better fit to 
the new nave. (See Plate IV.) 

From an historical point of view the More Chapel is the 
most interesting part of the church ; but from an architectural 
point of view the seventeenth-century south fagade, crowned 
with its heavy plastered cove, is most arresting. (This elevation 
was illustrated in the “ Practical Exemplar ” series last month.) 
The cleverness displayed in the design here is very noticeable. 
The two sizes of bricks employed give great richness of texture ; 
the smaller bricks measure 8in. by 2}in. by 4in., and occupy 
four courses and one mortar course to тгш., the larger bricks 
four courses to 11in. The design of the filled-in doorway is 
certainly beautiful. All the brickwork here is of a smaller kind, 
with the exception of the two spandrels. It is indeed unfortun- 
ate that this doorway is not used for its original purpose, instead 
of the lower part being filled in with modern brickwork, and 
the upper part with glass to form a small window, particularly 
as there remains but one entrance to the church, under the 
tower, with the exception of the vestry door. 

To return to the More Chapel. On the south side of the 
chancel stands an equilateral pointed drop arch of two large 
chamfered members, resting on semi-octagonal responds. This 
arch is built of hard clunch, and is evidently of fourteenth- 
century workmanship, showing that More did not found, but 
rebuild, the chapel. His great-grandson, Cresacre More, 
describes how, in 1528, More built himself a chapel “where he 
might sequester himself . . . and shake off the dust of earthly 
businesses which otherwise would easily defile his soul.” And 


93 


here it was that the famous Chancellor of England would act 
as server at the altar, carry the processional cross, and sing in the 
choir. The Duke of Norfolk, coming on one occasion to dine 
with More at Chelsea, found his host singing in the choir, 
dressed in a surplice; and as they went home together, arm in 
arm, the Duke, who had evidently been slightly scandalized by 
the sight, remarked, “God body, God body (my Lord Chan- 
cellor) a parish clerk, a parish clerk, you dishonour the King 
and his office.” 

The designs of the capitals of the arch leading into the 
chancel testify to More’s activities in Church and State. That 
on the west displays two bundles of tapers, a pair of candle- 
sticks crossed, a holy-water stoup and sprinkler, and a clasped 
book; while that on the east bears More’s coat of arms and 
crest of a moor’s head, a sword and a sceptre, what appears 
to be a mace, and also a kind of purse which might be the 
receptacle for the Great Seal. The designs for these capitals 
were drawn by Holbein, who was staying with More at Chelsea 
at the time that the chapel was being rebuilt. (See this page.) 

We are fortunate enough to possess records of More’s life 
at Chelsea, compiled by members of his own family, and their 
writings all convey the same impression—of the quiet, happy 
life of that household, with the children, their wives and hus- 
bands and the eleven grandchildren, all living together under 
the care of the gentlest and most lovable of fathers, the most 
indulgent of grandfathers. But there is no doubt as to who 
ruled that household, for More was something of an autocrat, 
ifa beneficent one. His second wife, who was by no means young 
when he married her, and who was, we are told, ‘‘of a nature 
somewhat harsh, and besides very worldly,” was obliged, gently 


VIEW FROM THE MORE CHAPEL. 
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but firmly by her husband, to learn to play the lute, viol, and 
some other instruments ; while the servants had to submit to 
rules such as no modern domestic would put up with for ten 
minutes. None of them was ever allowed to be idle, evenings 
out were unknown, the men and women were rarely permitted 
to speak to each other ; and we read that whist drives in the 


servants’ hall were expressly forbidden, for “he suffered none 


to give themselves to cards or dice.” и 

During his life in Chelsea More had several visits from 
Henry VIII, who would *sodenly somtymes come home to 
his house at Chelsea to be merry with him, withere on a tyme 
unlooked for he came to dinner, and after dinner in a faire 
garden of his walked houlding his arme about his neck." What 
a delightful picture—the sudden arrival of the King (a famous 
bon-vivant), the cook's consternation; and later, the Royal 
appetite having been appeased, the 
unfortunate Sir Thomas staggering round 
that “faire garden" supporting His 
Majesty's massive person! More's son- 
in-law proudly reminded him that he 
had never seen the King treat anyone 
else with such familiarity, except Cardinal 
Wolsey. Ап unfortunate comparison : 
and sure enough, within a very few years, 
More having refused to countenance the 
King's marriage with Anne Boleyn during 
the lifetime of Katherine of Aragon, that 
same Royal hand was signing his death 
warrant. 

Three years before his execution, and 
before he had incurred the King's dis- 
pleasure, More had erected a tomb for 
himself and his two wives. It stands on 
the south side of the chancel, close to 
the altar, and is of grey stone, consist- 
ing of a plain base, on which rests a 
four - centred arch forming a recess. 
More wrote the epitaph, which briefly 
relates the history of his career. ‘In it 
he refers to his Royal master as “а 
noble King” and “а most gentle Prince”; 
and it would be pleasant to believe that 
Henry, when he came later to Chelsea 
Church to be married to Jane Seymour, 
felt a trifle uncomfortable at being 
confronted with his victim's devoted 
references to himself. But probably, 
practised bridegroom though he was, 
he was too flurried and fidgety to 
read inscriptions on tombstones while: waiting for his bride. 
More added to the epitaph some Latin verses which may be 
translated roughly as follows :— 

“In this tomb which I have prepared for myself and my 
second wife Alice, lies Jane, my first wife, the mother of my 
four children, to whom their stepmother shows such devotion 
that I know not which of two such wives is the more dear to 
me. Ah! how well could we three have lived together did fate 
and did religion permit it. But the tomb shall unite us, and 
Death thus give us that which life could not." 

So More evidently did sympathize, up to a point, with 
Henry VII's matrimonial extravagances. 

A year or so after More's execution Henry bought the 
Manor of Chelsea, апа proceeded to build himself а grand new 
house with a large garden, where according to a Royal Roll 
in the British Museum, he employed thirty-nine gardeners and 


SKETCH OF IRON FINIAL 
FROM THE DACRE. TOMB. 


six * women wederse." At this manor Queen Elizabeth spent 
ten years as а girl, under the chaperonage of her fourth and 
last stepmother, Catherine Parr; and the sharp-featured, 
sandy-haired princess must have sat in what is now known 
as the Lawrence Chapel, lying on the north side of the chancel, 
this being the chapel pertaining to her father as lord of the 
manor. The name of Lawrence has been given to it after 
the family to whom it belonged during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, and whose monuments cover 
a large part of its walls. 

The window in the north wall of this chapel shows that 
it was built about 1350. Originally there were three such 
windows; but in 1631 one of them was covered by the monu- 
ment to Mrs. Sara Colville, and the other was removed in 
1679 to make the present doorway into the vestry. The old 

doorway can be seen bricked up under 

the existing window. The roof has been 
EX raised two feet above its original height, 
probably in 1679, at the time that the 
chancel roof was lowered. 

One of the most beautiful monuments 
in this chapel is that under the east 
window to Sir John Lawrence, who died 
in 1638. The composition of the whole 
tablet is very fine, and a great variety 
of materials have been employed. The 
inscription is cut on black touchstone 
within an architrave of alabaster, sur- 
mounted by a cornice and circular pedi- 
ment supported at each end by Corin- 
thian columns of black touch with gilt 
capitals and bases of alabaster, the whole 
resting on a moulded ledge of black touch. 
(See page 95.) 

Between the Lawrence Chapel and 
the chancel stands a monument to 
Richard Gervoise, 1563, in the form 
ofa triumphal arch. One would expect 
to find a tomb beneath it; but as the 
space between the piers is only 4 ft. 6in., 
it is obvious that the arch was intended 
purely as a memorial. To make room 
for it, the west pillar of the original arch 
between the chancel and chapel was re- 
moved, and the monument stood clear; 
but in 1784 the pillar was rebuilt, and 
probably the monument was then made 
to take part of the weight of the roof. 

In the main body of the church, 
against the south wall, stands the tomb of Lord and Lady Dacre, 
1595. This is a really sumptuous piece of work, beautifully 
designed, and carried out with great delicacy. On an altar tomb 
inlaid with panels of black and red marble, lie the alabaster 
figures of Lord and Lady Dacre. The arch of the recess in which 
they lie is coffered and carved with roses, and the back is covered 
with carved painted arabesques. Beside the tomb is the tiny 
effigy of their daughter; but the pews are so close to the monu- 


ment that it is impossible to show this figure adequately in the 


photograph. The ironwork surrounding three sides of the 
tomb is particularly beautiful and bears a very curious 
resemblance to the iron grille enclosing the tomb of Thomas 
Sutton in Charterhouse Chapel. (See Plate V.): 

On the opposite side of the church is the monument of Lady 
Jane Cheyne, daughter of the first Duke of Newcastle, a staunch 
Royalist who lived in banishment until the Restoration, 
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CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


supported by his daughter, who sold all her jewels and plate for 
this purpose. Later she married Charles, Lord Cheyne, and 
bought Chelsea Palace and Manor. She was a great benefac- 
tress of Chelsea, and was foremost among those who contributed 
towards the rebuilding of the church, and “іп recognition of 
her pious generosity the road leading to the church was named 
Cheyne Walk.” Her monument (Plate V) was designed by Paolo 
Bernini, son of the famous sculptor of that name. There were 
evidently differences of opinion about the proper price of the 
work, judging by a correspondence between Lord Cheyne and 
Edward Altham in Rome, to whom the management of affairs 
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thirty cases, and had been unpacked, another difficulty arose 
from the fact that Lady Jane’s figure is lying with the feet to 
the west. Mr. Altham was very sorry for the mistake, but 
suggested that “such a small error in a reformed Church will 
be the easier pardoned, being a step out of the way from 
antiquity in this nature, will appear nothing in respect of those 
large strides which the reformists have taken in things of great 
importance from ancient Church ceremonies.” 

Probably there is no church in London so rich in monu- 
ments of celebrated people as Chelsea Old Church, and only a 
tithe of them have been referred to in this article. The latest 
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was entrusted. “There was more than one mistake,” he writes, 
“in the account sent you about the Monument, which partly 
proceeded from the architect, whose computation made of the 
expenses was writ you, but һе: (afterwards ‘twas found) was no 
competent judge, it belonging to the Capo-Maestro of the stone- 
cutters to understand the exact form and the true expense of 
the design who would have eight hundred crowns for the 
making of it as the Architect had designed it, but we brought 
him to seven hundred crowns and lower he would not fall.” 
Later, when the monument had been shipped to England, in 
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TABLET TO SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 


addition is a tablet in the More Chapel in memory of Henry 
James, who, it will be remembered, became a British subject 
shortly before his death. 

And so runs the history of Chelsea Old Church and its 
parishioners from the thirteenth-century penitents coming her 
to make their peace with heaven, through the unsettled = Г 
Henry VIII and the Reformation, and so down to the A о 
when events moved а great citizen of a great nation to reno ays 
that cherished citizenship so that he might the more co oe 
throw in his lot with England and her cause. dic 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR ОҒ ARCHITECTURE: | 
Some Details from St. Paul's. | 


PART from its strictly architectural merit, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral contains some of the finest specimens of 
handicraft of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It is one of the remarkable things about Wren that, while he 
had professional troubles, and a practice the magnitude of which 
few architects can conceive, he was able to devote the greatest 
care to detail. It is true that he was surrounded by a brilliant 
group of craftsmen who not merely executed but also designed 
much of the work connected with his buildings, but one is 
certain of his earnest and active supervision in all things. 
The accompanying drawings and photographs illustrate the 
work of one of the most famous of all these craftsmen—Jean 
Tijou—the smith who gave to the art of working iron an 
impetus that lasted throughout the eighteenth century. His 
own work is the best that has ever been done in England ; 
and his ironwork at St. Paul’s, if it is lacking in some of the 
virtuosity which characterizes the grilles at Hampton Court, 
is perhaps his masterpiece. . 

When Tijou’s name first appeared in the “ Account ” books 
it was not as a maker of grilles, but of windows. In “Nov. 
1691 and Jan. 1692 he supplied the ironwork of eight windows, 
in Nov. 1692 four more, and towards the end of the following 
year nine upper windows for the Choir.” The windows were 
all made at Hampton Court and brought by water to Paul's 
Wharf; but in 1699 he appears to have moved his works into 
town. The Account books show further thát some of his work 
was done “by agreement "—a design must have been submitted 
with a price to Wren—but much of it was reckoned at so much 
a foot, the windows belonging to the latter category. Tijou, 
no doubt, supplied his own designs for his more intricate work, 
but the windows probably conformed to a scheme supplied 
by Wren. | | 

| One of the wrought-iron keystones which occur in the 
| windows is illustrated on page 98. They are features not 
often found in the ironwork of windows, and in this instance LOCK AND BOLT IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


are somewhat lost to view. Four of 
them were, however, moved later from 
their original positions, and used as lamp- 
brackets in the corners of the Wellington 
Chamber in the Crypt, where one 5 
surprised to notice their considerable 
size. Other smiths besides Tijou were 
employed in the building, but itis prob- 
able that the beautiful escutcheons and 
bolts to many of the doors are the work 
of the Frenchman. No other man of 
his time could have spoken so gracefully 
and fluently in iron as this. 

Three examples only of the minor de- 
tails of St. Paul's are given ; but there art 
countless others, and most of them beau- 


tiful both in design and execution. The 
exact purpose for which the pair of NE 
e 


gates was intended is not very clear. 1 
design appears to be of Jacobean orig 
There now remains only one раї m 
its original position in the Crypt; but 
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Measured and Drawn by Н. A. McQueen, 
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there were at опе time four in all, placed in the north and south 


aisles east and west of the crossing. | 

The late Major Halley in his essay on “The Rebuilding of 
St. Paul's Cathedral from the Accounts,” says: 

«It appears . . . that the English. smiths [employed in 
St. Paul's] were fine workmen and artists, and only in the 
more graceful touches was their work inferior to that of the 
Frenchman Tijou. It is interesting to notice that the pine- 
apple on the top of the north-west tower was made by the 


latter, whilst the finial on the south-west tower was done by 
Jane Brewen Coppersmith (a woman), whose workmanship 15 


much better than Tijou's.” 

Major Halley adds : 

“No completer refutation of the idea that the practice of 
crafts failed with the passing of the medieval spirit could be 


instanced than St. Paul’s, where all the crafts appear in the 
greatest vigour, and so happily married that there is not a 
jarring note—no workmanship but what is admirable, no 
ornament but what is perfectly adj usted to its place. And the 
excellence was general, for the craftsmanship of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries seems to me to stand pre-eminent, 
as the masonry and stone-carving, the joinery and wood-carving, 
the carpentry, the brick and plaster work, the ironwork, are 
the work of men whose skill of hand, whose intelligence, has 
never been surpassed. No, these hands did not lose their 
cunning till they faltered and failed before the unerring power 
of steam, which came and, like some titanic power, swept away 
ruthlessly what the feeble hand of man alone can give to stone, 
to wood, or to iron—something of the warm heart that moves 
the pulses in the quick joy of creation.” 


W.G.A. 


AN EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
COLOURS. 


ESSRS. AGNEW have arranged a positively wonderful 
exhibition of water-colours at their galleries in Old 
Bond Street. To start with, the third picture in the 
series on the walls is as fine a Cotman as one could see; it 
is an extremely beautiful view from beside the Quai at 
Rouen of tall, dark trees, glittering buildings, and the Cóte 
Ste. Catherine all bathed in sunshine. This work, by its 
proximity to David Cox’s “Hardwick Hall,” enables us to 
estimate Cotman's superiority over Cox as а painter. Despite 
Cox’s breezy manner, which constitutes him a kind of water- 
colour Constable, his work is generally. so over-loose, and 
lacking in surface differentiation, as to convince one that he is 
an interesting but overrated painter. _ Close at hand is Girtin's 
noble representation of ** Lincoln Cathedral," rising majestically 
out of a tangle of greenwood into a stormy grey sky, the 
whole a harmony of warm greens and soft greys. 

By De Wint there are also notable works, such as his 
“Harvest Time," with its serene, slowly drifting sky, and its 
counterpart ‘‘Landscape,” a marvellous rendering of a blus- 
tering day, with its alternate moments of threatening shadows 


LINCOLN: BY GIRTIN. 


and smiling sunshine. It is as breezy and spontaneous a piece 
of work as one could hope to find. 

There are no fewer than forty-five examples of Turner in 
the exhibition, a great many of them of the very highest order. 
It is difficult to select where there is so much of exceptional 
merit; but one cannot refrain from mentioning the little 


‘work, “ Patterdale Old Church,” a humble edifice enough, but 


for the moment a centre round which is thundering a war of 
the heavens, represented in most convincing manner. 

As a contrast, works which positively radiate the sunshine 
in which they are immersed are the neighbouring “ Prudhoe 
Castle” and “Windsor Castle.” 

The “ Worcester,” the “ Coventry,” and the “ Saltash,” аге 
among the exquisite things which have become familiar to 
us through having been rendered in engraving for the series 
of prints published in *' England and Wales." The “ Worces- 


ter” is perhaps the most enchanting of the trio. Turner 
‘makes the most possible of topographical subjects, and, as 
. was permissible alone to such a genius as Turner, he takes 


ample artistic licence with his subject matter; added to this, 


FOLKESTONE: BY PROUT. 
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ROUEN: BY GIRTIN. 


he depicts his towns at such moments as in nature they 
appeared to be more like delicate or gorgeous dreams than 
actuality. : 

as a 


But Turner was omniscient as a draughtsman and 
painter. This fact is provable at Agnew's, where one may 
study his marvellous ability as an architectural draughtsman, 
as an unerring limner of horses, of dogs, of figures, of shipping, 
and, of course, of land-, sea-, and skyscape. Thus his “ Vale of 
Pevensey from Rosehill Park" is not one of his exciting- 
moment pictures, such as the little “Rainbow,” but just a 
beautiful, placid expanse of Sussex landscape. His hunters, 
huntsmen, and hounds are an eye-opener in his apparently 
early work, ‘‘Cassiobury: the House seen across the Park,” 
and in architectural subjects his studies of ‘Crosses and 
Brasses, Whalley Abbey,” are infinitely loving and careful, and 
his “Old Abbey, Evesham,” again testifies to his love of purely 
architectural exercises. It seems surprising that these and the 
“Valley of the Washburne near Farnley” could have been 
executed by so untidy and eccentric-looking a person as 
“J. М. УМ. Turner, R.A., in the Print Room of the British 
Museum,” where he is represented as having been in the adjacent 


sketch by J. К. Smith. It is interesting to note that so original 
an artist as Turner studied the works of his predecessors (perhaps 
һе is looking up engravings after Claude) at “the British.” 
There is a group of works by J. R. Cozens, interesting as 
being by the father of British water-colour painting. They 
are dignified in composition, but, as are all early examples of the 
art, are too restricted in range of colour to satisfy contemporary 
taste. 
T. Malton, the architectural draughtsman, is represented by 
a “West Front, Town Hall, Bath, 1777,” which shows his 
typically solid drawing and well-arranged figures. It is sur- 
prising how very similar in treatment are Turner's “ Malmes- 
bury Abbey," Girtin’s “ Fountains Abbey,” and E. Dayes's 
“Priory Church, Tynemouth.” The name of H. Edridge is 


that of a rather forgotten A.R.A., yet his “Prison of the 
"is a most dainty and sensitive rendering 
A yet less familiar 
In 


Conciergerie, Paris,’ 
of the picturesque buildings of his time. 
name (that of a co-illustrator of Pugin) is F. Mackenzie. 
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PATTERDALE OLD CHURCH: BY TURNER. 


his “Abbey Gateway, Reading,” extreme 
dexterity in the painting of the various 
building materials is apparent. Cotman 
is well represented in his “ Gormere Lake, 
Yorkshire,” seen in threatening weather, 
when sunshine and shadow are playing a 
rather truculent game of bo-peep. It 
does not do to exhibit Clarkson Stanfield 
alongside Turner, though the gleaming 
distance in ‘Seaford from Newhaven 
Pier " is a brilliant piece of work. Prout 
had keen eyes for the picturesque, but dealt 
with architecture with a somewhat heavy 
һала; he is to be seen at his best in the 
“Coast Scene,” with its admirably drawn 
vessels, and in the romantic “ Folke- 
stone.” David Roberts, who in oils may 
be termed the Velasquez of architectural 
painting, has a big picture in miniature 
in the “Durham.” This is followed by 
Varley’s forcible ‘Leyton, Essex.” 
Worthy links between the old and the 
modern painters are supplied in Т. Col- 
lier’s breezy “ Beeston Castle” and the 
truly exquisite pictures of “Downs” at 
early morning and with rising mists at 
Е. L. EMANUEL. 


“Cissbury.” 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF TOLEDO. 


By BART KENNEDY. 


ES 

T is a fine city in which to lose your. way. A maze 
of streets and plazas and alleys running one into the 
other in all ways and at all angles. А place thrown 
together anyhow on the top of: a rocky and most uneven 
plateau. In fact, one can only call it a plateau out of polite- 
ness. It has the appearance of a mountain that was cut off 
very short and afterwards devastated by an earthquake. And 
on the top of this alleged plateau was built this strange 

old city. 

It is the most striking-looking place that one could lay 
eyes оп. You might wander over the whole earth before you 
came upon anything half so impressive. To the north of it is 
the great plain of Castile, over which I had the pleasure of 


.tramping when on my way to Saragossa. 


In Toledo the roar of the Tajo lives for ever in the air. 
It is a river of turbulence, and the sound of it gives point to 
the confused aspect of the city. In the Tajo fish are to 
be found in plenty. The river, which wears a picturesque 
though not a useful appearance, practically surrounds the 
city. 

It is hardly a river in which the small boy could learn to 
swim. In fact it has the look of being a dangerous place even 
for a strong swimmer. The smooth places that are in it have 


, a look of treachery. Whether or not the inhabitants of Toledo 


are renowned as swimmers I do not know. But I am inclined 


to think that they give the natatory art а wide berth. For the 
Tajo wears a most angry and impatient air. It is an ideal 
river, however, for a fortress town. It would be apt to put 
trouble in the way of an invading army. On its banks are 
several quaint-looking Moorish water-mills. 

Many kinds of people have inhabited Toledo at many 
different times. And all have left behind them souvenirs of 
their architectural fancies. As you meander through the city, 
on your devious way, you are surrounded by more or less 
ancient dreams and nightmares in stone. The Arabs and the 
Jews and the Christians and the Romans and the Carpetani 
have left mementoes of themselves. There are some indeed 
who believe that Toledo was in existence at the time when 
Atlantis flourished. And I must confess that I am at one with 
these speculative people. For Toledo looks old enough for 
anything. : 

There are, of course, new buildings in it. The Hotel de 
Castilla is а beautiful place done in marble. But it looks 
fearfully out'of the picture. It is altogether out of key with 
the hoariness of its surroundings. Тһе sight of it is apt to 
make sorry the observer who possesses the sense of appre- 
ciating balance in a picture. This hotel was most comfortable. 
The vino de mesa (wine that you got free and for nothing) was 
delightful. I stayed in this hostelry when it had but two 
guests—myself and an odd-tempered artist who is known to 
fame. It was not the tourist season. 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF TOLEDO 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF TOLEDO. 


THE ALCAZAR 


The night-time was a time of much interest in Toledo. 

Various factors conspired to keep you from entering the land 
of dreams. There was the roar of the Tajo, and there were 
varied types of insects that had the assurance to enter even 
into the marbled hotel sanctuary, and weird sounds that one 
could not place, and the cry of the sereno (watchman). He 
walked around at night armed with a lance with which to prod 
the evil-doing reveller. І can’t say that І ever heard cries 
from a prod-ee. The sereno was doubtless a kind-hearted 
conserver of law and order. But, his voice! It needed a file. 
He used to stand just outside the hotel and tell the earth in 
general—in rasping, guttural Spanish—that all was very well. 
This he did about every ten minutes. He was a fearful sleep- 
killer. 
I have heard people say that Spanish is a language that 
has a melodious sound. It has and it hasn’t. It depends 
upon the person who is using or abusing it. I have heard 
peasants in the north-east of Spain speaking it in a way 
that was calculated to injure a listener’s ear-drums. This 
sereno of ours needed a course of scale exercises badly. 
It might possibly have rubbed the injurious edges from off 
his voice. 

Though one might hardly credit it, Toledo was а bustly 
kind of place. People moved smartly about, and a good 
deal of conversation filled the air. I used to listen to it 
with much care. But the thread of it was almost impos- 
sible for me to follow. As near as I could get at it, it was 
mainly concerning bull-fighting. This is the topic of topics 
In Spain. 

The Toledans were not as the people of Granada down in 
Andalusia. They hadn’t the genius for taking life with calm- 
ness and ease. They were a different branch altogether of 
the Iberian family. They did not fascinate me as did the 
Andalusians. But they interested me. It may have been 
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that the roar of the Tajo kept them up to the mark as far 
as activity was concerned, 4 

You entered Toledo from the Alcántara bridge. Апа what 
a wonderful view you got of the river-surrounded city. Toledo 
was up above you—a rugged, formidable place of grandeur. 
A splendid, sinister place, living in the hard glare of the sun. 
And you went along a broad road, passing by old walls that 
the Moors had built—the old Moors who were gone, and who 
at the same time were not gone. For people of their blood 
still lived in this strange Toledo. 

Here was the Puerta del Sol. A Moorish gate between 
two towers. A gate nigh on to a thousand years old. And 
it might well be that there would come to you the reason of 
man’s veneration for the past. For from the past had come 
the present even as the son had come from the father. And 
before your very eyes was the expression of a past most 
splendid. A past gallant and brave and wondrous. The 
great Toledo that towered above the plain in the hard light 
of the sun! 

You were in it now. You were in the bewildering maze 
of narrow, winding streets and plazas. You were passing old 
houses with walls immense and strong. And places that had 
the look of prisons. Places secret and terrible of air. For 
in this old, strange city terrible happenings had occurred. 
The plazas and the narrow winding streets had run with 
blood. Fierce cries, and cries of anguish, had filled the air. 
Arabs and Christians and men of other races had fought 
together. These stones of the strange streets! What tales 
they could have told! 

Somehow Toledo always gave me the feeling that its past 
was actual and alive—that it was really co-existing with the 
present. There seemed to be some strange vital quality in it 
as it expressed itself in the ancient massive buildings and 
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walls around. The fret and the change of the centuries had 
marked heavily the aspect of ‘these places. But they were 
full of meaning. Indeed, they actually dominated. 


Il. 


Here was the shop in the Plazuéla de Cuatro Calles that 
was kept by one Alvarez. Herein were the famous swords 
of Toledo. Wonderful death-blades that you ‘could roll up 
as you would a spring. They were made even now in the 
Fabrica de Espadas that lay on the Tajo about half a mile 
to the north-west of the city. , Strange blades at once beautiful 
and threatening. To look upon them fascinated one. They 
brought to the mind all kinds of images and pictures. Their 
day of use in war had | 
perhaps gone. They 
were , now but as 
curious mementoes of 
the fighting of the 
past—a fighting that 
doubtless was wedded 
to a chivalry. 

Guides were many 
in Toledo. , They were 
of all shapes and 
sizes and kinds. They 
were out to improve 
the shining hour as 
far as the getting of. 
as big a bit as pos- 
sible . from the inno- 
cent and confiding 
tourist was concerned. 
As there were prac- 
‘tically . по · tourists 
round when I was іп 
Toledo, I came in for 
a good deal of atten- 
tion from them. 1 
felt the need of several 
guides in wandering 
round so mixed-up a 
city. But my ехрегі- 
ence in Spain had 
forced me to the. con- 
clusion that guides 
were quantities fear- 


some and unknown. 
Either they did not 
understand what one 
wanted to see, or they 
were ` possessed too 
strongly of the ambition to impart inexact information. Besides 
this, they were an over-voluble class. 

I did: pick up with a one-eyed guide in the Plaza de 
Zocodover. Не was a garrulous man who had acquired nine 
or ten words of English. These he mixed well up with words 
of French and innumerable words of his native Spanish. Asa 
conversationalist he was a freak worth listening to. But he 
did not distinguish himself as a guide. The complex and 
involuted structure of Toledo seemed to have reproduced itself 
in his intelligence. He never seemed to know where he was. 
And I didn’t wonder at it. However, I paid him off in the 
end and wandered through the city оп my own. І never knew 
where I was. I was lost all the time. But I placed my faith 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF TOLEDO. 


and trust in that obscure instinct that causes the lost person 
to wander in a circle. I would start from a place, secure in 
the knowledge that I would come back to that place if I kept 
on long enough. My scheme worked as works a charm. 
Indeed, I felt that I was qualified to act as a guide myself 
if any innocent tourist were to happen along. 

In my humble opinion a guide is mainly of use because 
he causes money to circulate. Money is round and was made 
to go round, and it is fulfilling its mission in life when it 
passes from the tourist’s pocket into the guide’s eager and 
capacious palm. Besides, when all is said and done, there 
must be someone to lead the green and innocent around; 
and, as remarked, money must circulate. 

I may say that I saw a fair amount of the odd-tempered 
artist. He knew Spain 
very well indeed, and 
he was a connoisseur 
as regards bull-fight- 
ing. But in the full- 
ness of time a slight 
coolness came up be- 
tween us. I wanted 
him to guide me toa 
certain mosque. He 
refused. I found it, 
however, myself by 
adopting my plan of 
keeping on after I had 
lost myself. The last 
I saw of my artist 
friend was his back as 
he was leaving the 
Plaza de Zocodover. 
We had had an acrid 
argument after dining 
together at the hotel. 

The mosque was 
small and not impres- 
sive. I felt that the 
seeing of it was hardly 
worth the trouble to 
which I had gone to 
find it. It was about 
a thousand years old. 
There was a legend 
concerning it to the 
effect that the horse of 
the Cid had once knelt 
before it, the reason 
being that there was 
a crucifix hidden be- 
hind one of its walls. 

The Moors had neither the power nor the imagination of 
the Christians in their architecture. This struck me very 
much in my wanderings through Spain. And if architecture 5 


іп any way a reflection of national or racial character, one 


can understand why the Spaniards put the Moors out of 


"Spain. They were obviously a stronger and far more imagi- 


native people. The monuments that the Moors left behind 
them showed hardly anything more than fancy and a sense ot 
elaboration of design. There was іп them no suggestion » 
power and grandeur. 1 

This may have been due to their conception of religion. 


(То be concluded.) 
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А NEW TOWN HOUSE. 


AN ARTIST’S HOUSE IN CHELSEA. 


To design a house for an artist in the select locality of 
Chelsea is a fascinating task for an architect. It places upon 
him a double responsibility; for the house, besides reflecting 
the taste and personality of the artist, must be in spiritual 
accord with the traditions and associations of the neigh- 
bourhood—architectural, literary, and artistic. Such a house 
as this Mr. Halsey Ricardo has raised in Chelsea for Mr. C. 
Maresco Pearce, the artist. 

Though the site is of quite an ordinary width, Mr. Ricardo 
has invested his principal elevation with an unusual amount of 
interest. ' Actually it consists of two distinct compositions— 
one related to the principal rooms, the other masking the 
staircase. The effect secured is thus due mainly to an uncon- 
ventional form of composition, though the front owes something 
of its distinction to the dexterous use of variegated brickwork 
and diaper work. 

The height of the principal portion of the elevation is 
divided into two roughly equal parts, the pilasters which 
separate the ground- and first-floor stories running through 
the height of both floors and carrying an arcaded treatment 
with cornice. Immediately above rise the second-floor windows, 
which have somewhat heavy surrounds with pediments. To 
some critics these may appear rather superfluous, though it 
would be difficult to dispense with them, as they certainly serve 
a purpose in carrying on the lines of the arcaded treatment 
below. The gable contains the painting-room, which explains 
the large size of the topmost window, and could be held to 
excuse the dimensions, if any excuse were needed; but the 
effect is good, and the feature may serve as an instance of a 
happily solved problem. | | 

The contract Юг the building of the house was undertaken 
by Messrs. Trollope and Sons and Colls and Sons in May 1914, 
and the work was finished in the early part of the following 
year. A special feature of the interior is the use of wide boards 
of Oregon pine for the floors and staircase. It is but due to 
the memory of the foreman of the works (Mr. Green, killed in . 
the War) to record the skill with which he superintended the 
erection and completion of the house. | 


Painting Room. 


No. 117 CHURCH STREET, CHELSEA. 
Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


Mu years ago Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth wrote a book 
under the title **Our Inheritance in the Great Pyra- 

mid," and a chapter on the same subject was written 
by Pastor Russell in his volume “Thy Kingdom Come” 
of the “Studies of the Scriptures" series. The subject 
has been under consideration during the last fifty or 
sixty years, the first investigation by John Taylor (an 
Englishman) having been begun in 1859, and continued later 
by a Scotsman, Robert Menzies. Some measurements were 
also taken by Prof. Flinders Petrie, whilst ап excellent 
treatise was written by Dr. Joseph Seiss, entitled “А Miracle 
in Stone.” 

All these are, however, somewhat hard reading, and it may 
be that a concise summation of some of the principal points 
enumerated would not prove uninteresting to readers of this 
REVIEW. 

It is said that many important and basal astronomical, 
chronological, and geometrical truths have been observed in 
the dimensions of the Great Pyramid: the number of years in 
the precessional cycle, the mean distance from the earth to 
the sun, the number of days in the true year, and correct 
standards of weights and measures based upon the size and 
weight of the earth; but it is chiefly the religious aspect 
of the question that most people who have written about it 
have found so interesting. 

A section of the pyramid with its passages and chambers 
is given on the opposite page. Whether the pyramid was 


really constructed or designed by supernatural means as а 


prophecy of now past, present, and future world events, or 
whether the whole matter is a question of fortuitous circum- 
stances, or only of pure chance, it is not within the province 
of the present writer to inquire, and he accordingly offers 
no opinion. 

The Great Pyramid was one of the ‘seven wonders 
of the world,” and is situated on an elevated rocky plain 
known as the Gizeh cliff, overlooking the River Nile 
not far from Cairo. It is the largest building in the world, 
and some of its stones are said to weigh as much as three or 
four of the largest obelisks put together in one block. It is said 
that one at least of the stones weighs as much as 880 tons. 
Some of the stones аге 30 ft. in length, and many of the joints 
between the stones are so fine that the blade of a penknife 
cannot be inserted, although no mortar was used. It would be 
a very difficult undertaking even in this twentieth century to 
make two such surfaces to meet so closely, if indeed it could 
be done at all. 

With the exception of the floor and ceilings of the 
* King's Chamber” and the ‘‘ante-chamber,” the passage 
between them, and the “plug” at the bottom end of 
the ‘‘first ascending passage,” the whole structure of the 
pyramid is of limestone, the exceptions referred to being of 
granite. 

The Great Pyramid is 764 ft. long at the base, is 486 ft. 
in height, and the area covered by it is about thirteen acres. 
The estimated weight of material used is six million tons, 
and it would require 60,000 engines and trains, each with a 
capacity of 100 tons, to remove it. 

It has never been thought that any of the other pyramids 
possess symbolic features. These, more or less, are merely 
copies of the Great Pyramid, all of them being inferior in 


size, and all, probably, having been intended as monumental 
sepulchres for the Egyptian kings. 

The verses Isaiah хіх. 19-20 speak of a “sign” and a 
“ witness" in the land of Egypt, and Jeremiah xxxii. 20 also 
refers to “ signs and wonders in the land of Egypt,” and our 
authorities mentioned above claim that the Great Pyramid 
is here referred to, and that in itself and by its measurements 
it represents the earth and the plan of the Almighty with 
reference to the people of the earth. | 

It is said that the fact that there was an “entrance 
passage" was well known to ancient historians, but the exact 
locality of it was not found out until an Arabian caliph, by 
name Al Mamoun, forced an entrance into the north side, 
A.D. 825, and found by accident the. “ entrance passage" itself. 
It appears that the treasures this caliph expected to find were 
not discovered, although the Arabs must have given themselves 
a great deal of trouble in the search. The Arabs under this 
caliph found the “ascending passage” from the fact that the 
stone or granite block, evidently placed to conceal it, was jarred 
out of its position during their exploration; and as they were 
quite unable to remove the “plug” so placed, they excavated 
around it by cutting through the softer limestone, and so gained 
the first ascending passage they were perhaps looking for. 

Prof. Smyth conjectures that the pyramid was built 2170 
B.C., by Melchizedek, one of the Hyksos or Shepherd kings, 
and that at this date the entrance passage would point directly 
to æ Draconis at midnight on the autumnal equinox. The 
date was obtained also by certain measurements given by the 
pyramid itself, to be referred to later. 

Lower Egypt has a fan-like shape, and the coast forms 
almost a true arc of a circle, being in fact a quadrant, with the 
Great Pyramid in the exact centre, from which the circular arc 
might have been drawn. Another remarkable fact is that the 
pyramid is situated in the exact centre of the land surface of 
the Earth, including both North and South Americas, which 
were, of course, unknown for many centuries after the pyramid 
was built. 

The “entrance passage ” formed in the northern face of the 
pyramid, which pointed at the date named to and from the 
Pleiades—in which constellation, by the way, is found the 
central point around which even our Sun is said to move as a 
centre—is low and slanting, and leads down by a regular 
descent to a little room known as the “subterranean 
chamber,” cut in the rock itself, and not within the pyramid 
raised above it. The ceiling ofthis chamber is well finished; 
the walls are less completely worked up; whilst the floor, 
remarkably enough, is absolutely unformed and rough, and 
this has been suggested as a symbol of the “ bottomless pe "of 
the Scriptures. 

The “ entrance passage ” being inclined downwards to it, is 
said to symbolize the downward course of mankind towards 
disaster, oblivion, and extinction. 

The “first ascending passage” leading off from the 
“entrance passage ” is small, low, and difficult of ascent, but 
оре at its upper end into a much higher passage called the 

* grand gallery.” This gallery is no less than seven times the 
height of the first ascending passage, this height being formed 
by corbelling out the masonry in seven “ set-offs,” or projec- 
tions, on both sides and both ends, each projection being about 
3in., and all of cream-coloured, highly polished limestone. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


The grand gallery is 6 ft. wide in its broadest part, the floor 
itself being 3 ft. only, and less than this at the ceiling or roof. 

The low ascending passage, which is only about 4 ft. high, 

is said to represent the “ Law” dispensation and Israel as a 
nation, from the going out of Egypt. The grand gallery is said 
to represent the “Gospel Age,” still upward and difficult, but 
providing no difficulty or hindrance to a man standing upright 
whilst traversing it, so symbolizing the grander hopes and 
greater liberties of the Christian dispensation. | 

At the top of the first ascending gallery or passage, where 
occurs the commencement or bottom of the grand gallery, a 
horizontal passage leads off through another low, but in this 
case horizontal, passage to the little room known as the 
“ Queen's Chamber,” 19 ft. by 17 ft. by zo ft. high, and just at 
this point also is found the top of a passage descending almost 
vertically, but irregularly and roughly, into the descending 
entrance passage nearly at the subterranean chamber. This 
is called the ‘‘ well," and passes on its downward path through 
a grotto in the natural rock. 

At the upper end of the grand gallery is found a step 
leading to a short horizontal passage, low and narrow, which 
in its turn leads into a small gallery known as the “ ante- 
chamber,” out of which another low passage leads into what 
is considered to be the principal and most important room in 
the structure, known as the “ King’s Chamber.” Over this 
chamber are a number of small spaces or chambers known as 
“construction chambers,” each one being neatly finished at 
the sides and top, but with the floor rough and unfinished. 
These construction chambers are entered from the upper part 
of the grand gallery at its highest level. 

‚The “King's Chamber” is a high and noble apartment, 
34 ft. long, 17 ft. wide, and 19 ft. high, and the walls, together 
with the floor and ceiling, are all formed with blocks of polished 
red granite, the blocks being all squared and joined together 
with exquisite skill. It contains a coffer or stone box, the only 
content or furniture said to have been found in any of the 
chambers of the pyramid, and this coffer is said to be of the 
exact capacity of the sacred ark of the Mosaic tabernacle, which 
was made of gold. 

From the “ King's Chamber ” two ventilating ducts are pro- 
vided, leading to the exterior of the pyramid; they are 8in. 
square, and evidently were left for this purpose only, when the 


pyramid was built. | 
The “well,” previously referred to, is remarkable in its 
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construction. Тһе connexion of its upper end to the bottom 
end of the grand gallery is very roughly made. At the same 
point the passage to the ** Queen's Chamber” leads off on the 
level, and it seems from the construction that the passage-way 
to the “Queen's Chamber " was covered over by the inclined 
floor slabs of the grand gallery in such a way as to conceal 
the entrance to the “Queen's Chamber.” The mouth of the 
well was also covered with a stone slab, and there is every 
appearance of an explosion having occurred just at this point, 
bursting open, from below, both the horizontal passage and 
the well. It is, of course, very questionable whether such an 
explosion ever occurred, and as a matter of fact none of these 
covering stones can now be found, and it would have been a 
very difficult matter to remove them. This is further claimed 
to have been arranged for a symbolical purpose, and left as it 
is at present with this end in view. 

At the upper or south end of the grand gallery a high step 
is found, upon the top of which is the entrance to the “ ante- 
chamber” and the “ King's Chamber.” - 

The authorities referred to, who prefer a symbolical 
meaning for many things in the Great Pyramid, claim that the 
measurements refer to years of history, one inch representing 
one year, whether past, present, or future, and this is called 
the inch-year theory. 

From the north end or beginning of the grand gallery may 
be measured thirty-three inches to the mouth of the “ well” 
that leads down to the ‘‘subterranean chamber " ; and this is 
taken to refer to the life of our Lord, the beginning of the 
gallery being the birth of Christ and beginning of the 
Christian age. 

The “well” is taken to symbolize our Lord's death, burial, 
and resurrection, and the appearance of an explosion or “ burst- 
ing from below " to show the bursting of the bonds of death. 

Following out the theory that a one-inch measurement 
equals one year time, and. that the beginning of the grand 
gallery shows the beginning of Christendom, it follows that a 
measurement in inches from the lower end or beginning of the 

grand gallery away down the “ first ascending passage " to the 
point of junction, and thence up the ''entrance passage" 
towards the entrance, should show some reference to the inch- 
year theory ; and true enough, measuring in this way in 1872, 
a fine ruled line or mark was found at 2170i inches from the 
commencement, agreeing with the date previously fixed by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth from his astronomical observations. 
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The descending passage from the entrance on the pyramid 
face leading down to the subterranean chamber or pit is said 
to represent the general course ofthe world into the great time 


_of trouble in which evil shall be brought to an end. Starting 


from the date mark previously mentioned at the junction of the 
“first ascending passage” with the ‘‘grand gallery,” this 
date being that of the commencement of the Christian era, 
the measurement downwards to the junction of the “first 
ascending passage” with the “entrance passage” was found 
to be 1542 inches, thus indicating the year B.c. 1542 as the 
date at that point. The date of the Exodus,'by the way, is 
generally taken as 1491 B.C., but there may be some adjust- 
ment in the length of the “ plug.” 

Measuring down the “entrance passage” from this point 
the distance to the entrance to the “pit” representing the 
“great trouble and destruction " is found to.be 3457 inches, 


` symbolizing 3457 years, and subtracting 1542 from 3457 we 


find the end of 1914 or beginning of 1915 as the date of the 
commencement of the great time of trouble, “such as the 
world has never yet seen and never will see again." 

We understand this reasoning was fixed upon by our 
authorities before the late European War between the utter- 
most forces of autocracy and democracy began; and if so, it 
was a remarkable date to have been so pre-determined. 

Another item concerning the measurements has been 
pointed out: the downward slope of the “ entrance passage % 
ends with a level portion before the actual entrance to the 
“pit” is reached. The measurement of this level portion was 
324 inches ; and, again applying the inch-year theory, the time 
from 1914 backwards, 324 years, brings us to A.D. 1590, 


approximately the time of Shakespeare, the Protestant refor- 


mation, the Renaissance, the revival of learning, the new era 
of universal advancement, the end of the Dark Ages—a sig- 


nificant advance from the ignorant superstitions of the past. 


The “ Queen's Chamber ” is provided also with air passages 


leading to the outside of the pyramid, as in the case of the 
* King's Chamber”; but for this room, remarkably enough, the 


air passages did not come down right into the room, but were 
stopped and chiselled out of the stone, leaving only a half-inch 
of stone closing up the passage. This was found out by 
Mr. Waynman Dixon, who when examining the “ Queen's 
Chamber ” noticed that the walls at a certain place sounded 
‘hollow, and breaking through the surface he found one 
ventilating tube; and then by the same process of sounding 
he found the corresponding tube on the other side of the 
apartment. Why had these thin partitions been left in this 
manner after making the air passages right through the body 
of the pyramid ? 

The length of the floor line of the “ grand gallery " from 
the commencement at the end of the “first ascending passage” 
should be an interesting dimension as marking the length of 
the Christian age, and this was measured as 1882 inches. 
Adopting the inch-year theory some great event should have 
occurred in the year A.D. 1882; but it is difficult to find a satis- 
factory happening at that date, other than the Egyptian 
imbroglio, to correspond with the theory. Our authorities do 


indeed claim that this dimension refers to some spiritual 


phenomenon which is said to have cccurred, but the reasoning 
is so involved that we cannot deal with it. 

Many other measurements and corresponding dates have 
been fixed by our authorities, but as they mainly refer to 
spiritual and transcendental matters they cannot be mentioned 
here. е " р . 


Although, of course, one would hesitate before giving a 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GREAT. PYRAMID. 


religious and symbolical meaning to the many curious - 


details in this vast structure, yet the meaning of many points 
remains very mysterious. | | 

If the pyramid was intended to be the burial place of the 
dead king and queen, why is there no evidence of the finding 
of their mummified bodies ? 

Why the varying sizes of the ascending and descending 
passages? Why does the ascending passage suddenly enlarge 
out to seven times its height elsewhere, and what is the reason 
for the seven corbelled-out courses in the enlarged gallery ? 
Why is the horizontal passage to the “Queen's Chamber” 


enlarged for one seventh of its length before reaching the | 


chamber ? 


Why were the floors of some of the chambers left absolutely 
unformed and unfinished, and the ceilings polished smooth? 
What is the meaning of the five spaces formed over the “ King’s 
Chamber” under the two sloping stones? 
required for constructional reasons. 

It appears inexplicable why the underside of the stones 
forming these five chambers should be so carefully polished, 
whilst the upper surfaces of the stones should be as carefully 
left rough and unfinished. | 

And what is the purpose of the rough-hewn but practically 
vertical ** well" ? 


But all these mystifications, though fascinating, are a 
little futile. 


They are not 


R.S.S. 


BOULEVARD AND EMBANKMENT CAFÉS 
FOR LONDON. 


SOME thirty years ago, fresh from a prolonged stay in Paris, 
the writer first advocated boulevard cafés for London. Nothing 
that has occurred since has caused him to revise his opinion on 
the matter. On the contrary, English people travel more and 
more, and become broader and less conservative or insular in 
their views as time goes on. The War, moreover, has caused 
immense numbers of Englishmen to visit the Continent 
and to taste of its discomforts and pleasures—men who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not have visited * furrin 
parts." ND 

That certain features of the Continental café, such as chairs 
and tables on the footway, would be impossible or inadvisable 
in London, is evident. But its main features, I am certain, 
would be hàiled with delight, not only by our visitors from 
abroad, who sadly miss such rest and refreshment rendezvous, 
but by our own people. 

All that is required is that the café shop-front should be pro- 
vided with a large glass window reaching to the ground which 
could be opened upwards at will in summer time or whenever 
fine weather prevails. The tables and chairs would be inside 
the shop, but arranged so as to give a full view of the marvellous 
life and go in our streets. Havens of rest would they be, 
whence at one's ease one could study the ceaseless passing 
show of the capital of the world. 

Any amount of mischief is brewed by evildoers behind the 
closed doors of public-houses; let in the daylight, and good 
will be achieved in that direction alone. Yet one is told, 45 
usual, that there is some antique regulation or by-law prohibiting 
open cafés. We are far too prone to regard the mere existence 
of antiquated restrictions as an insuperable difficulty, instead of 
insisting that whenever an improvement is retarded by legisla- 
tion it is the legislation that must be altered instead of the 
improvement being dropped. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Present Fuel Rations Ample. 


For Heating, Hot Water Supply 
and Cooking requirements in the 
dwellings to be erected under the 
Reconstruction schemes, the fuel 
allowed by the existing Rationing 
Order will be ample if consumed to 
the best advantage in the latest 
types of Ideal Boilers. 


DEAL x [DEAL та т 
X Open Fires. Ideal Warming System. 


RADIATORS BOILERS Relative Fuel Consumption. 


The Workers demand better homes with the maximum of healthfulness, cleanliness, convenience, and comfort, 
which are distinguishing characteristics of Central Hot Water Warming and Independent Hot Water Supply apparatus, 
thus affording Architects, Builders and Heating Engineers an opportunity of securing the installation of these modern 
appliances on an unprecedented scale at little or no additional cost but with very great advantage to the future tenants. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
Telephone No.: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: “RADIATORS HULL” 


Telephone No. : MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: "LIABLENESS LONDON.” 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


of the ‘‘Perfect’’ System 
include :— 


Church Missionary : Society, 


Specially sulted for: 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


OFFICES, 
SCHOOLS, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
CHURCHES, Messrs. Setli Smith & Monro, 
HOSPITALS, ea an м 
School of Tropica edicine 
HOTEES, and Seamen's Hospital, 
WORKSHOPS, Albert Docks, E. 
‚ А. Marshal] М: 1 
«с., «с. Меш A Mari а! Mackenzie & 
Showrooms and Offices of 
ECONOMY, Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
SIMPLICITY. Gt. Portland Street, W. 
LOW COST. Н. O. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 
РЕКРЕСТ ACTION, «е > All Saints' Church,Gaodmayes. 
NO PIPE TRENCHES. LA P, K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 
BOILER FIXED ON et 
New House, Lympne, for Sir 
ANY FLOOR. Philip Sassoon, Bart. 
SMALL PIPES. Messrs. Herbert Baker and Ernest 
PIPES RUN Willmott, Architects, 
IRRESPECTIVE К Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 
OF LEVELS. J. D. Sandars, Esq. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
Telephone: Architects. 
Mayfair 6481 (2 lines). — j 
: х ы. i] Offices of Union Insurance 
\ BENHAM WES Ада. БРОМ» ДО n | f Society of Canton, Ltd., 
I SF Shanghai. 
N Messrs. Palmer & Turner, 
Architects, 


Apply— 
REET, 


BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., ° "MORE том, w. 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all Classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELW ORK. 


FACTORY BUILDING & RECONSTRUCTION WORK 
FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 


Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, PLATS, Etc. 


London : | Cardiff : 


STEELWORKS ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. EAST MOORS. 


Telephone : BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. Telephone: CARDIFF 2567. | 
Telegrams: DAWNAY, RATTSQUARE, LONDON. Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 


АМ EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE. 


By the way, there already exists a public-house opposite 
the Kensington Gardens which in actual practice proves the 
feasibility of such a scheme as I propose. 

Mrs. Hylton Dale at the outbreak of war,was conducting 
a vigorous press campaign in favour of boulevard cafés, which 
bade fair to succeed. Now that the War is over the thread 
should be taken up again with increased chance of success. 
A start might be made by converting the fronts of one or two 
cafés opposite the stations at which visitors from the Con- 
tinent arrive here. 

Luckily it is rarely that Londoners suffer from the intense 
heat with which New Yorkers are periodically afflicted. 
The roofed recreation piers built out mto the tidal waters 
of the harbour have proved an inestimable boon to num- 
bers of persons who would run the risk of expiring from 
heat and exhaustion. For all that, we have a noble and 
interesting river running through the heart of our city, we 
have long spells of warm if not of actually hot or oppressive 

weather, yet along the whole length of the Embankments 
there is no restaurant, no café, whence one can enjoy the 
view in comfort, fanned by the river’s cooling breezes. 

` Here and there, say outside the Tate Gallery, at West- 
minster, at Charing Cross, outside Somerset House, and at 
Blackfriars, semicircular bays or ramparts should be built 
from the Embankment out into the river, and on them should 
be erected comfortable many-windowed cafés, with an open- 
air exterior deck provided with seats. Stages for the steamers 
(or rather motor-craft) that we must have again could ‘also 
form part of the scheme. Music of a high. order should play 
at stated times, and at last we might get our Embankments 
properly appreciated. ЖЕ; 


PAGEANTRY AND STREET DECORATION. 


JUDGING by results, the art-of temporary street decoration 
in England is not much understood by the people. This is 
largely due to the lack of a good lead by those whose training 


WAINSCOT OAK SIDEBOARD. 
Designed by Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A. 
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should enable them to give it. It was therefore with pleasure 
that on the occasion of the recent triumphal march of the 
Guards one noticed that the Mall was most effectively 
decorated, with handsome pylons tastefully embellished with 
flags. Yet, this successful effort was allowed to pass almost 
unrecorded. Тһе National Gallery has also on several recent 
occasions been decorated with flags in an artistic manner; 
not, as usual, by a squandering of thousands of mean in- 
effective little bits of colour, but by flags tastefully placed 
and of a size commensurate with the surface to be adorned. 
There is, I believe, at least one society recently formed to 
deal with the artistic side of pageantry and street decoration. 

By the way, what a pity, when the processional way 
(the Mall) was being rearranged, the footpaths were not 
given sufficient gradient to allow of serried ranks of sightseers 
to see over one another's heads with ease and so avoid the 


Let this stand as a “tip” for the future. 


usual crushing ! 
E. LES 


AN EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE. 


AT Crown Works, Lambeth, Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Limited, 
are holding a very interesting exhibition of furniture, all the 
pieces on view having been made by their own craftsmen from 
the designs of three well-known architects—Mr. Charles Spooner 
and Messrs. Williams and Cox. The exhibits include bedroom 
апа dining-room suites and separate pieces, all in oak, fumed or 
wax-finished. The designs are all essentially modern in style, and 
owe little of their excellence to historical models. The designers 
are to be congratulated on having produced what is really 
wanted in these severely practical days of reconstruction—sound, 
sensible, yet beautiful furniture to sell at prices that, taking all 
things into consideration, are by no means high. Several of 
the pieces may be specially mentioned. First there is a delight- 
ful secretaire designed by Mr. Charles Spooner; one has but to 
see it to covet it. Then, by the same designer, there is a 
magnificent *'shovel-board ” table, the size of which may be 
varied at will, leaves at either end sliding conveniently beneath 
the middle section. Also by Mr. Spooner 
there is .а handsome sideboard, а 
feature of which is a removable shelf 
in the central (or cupboard) compart- 
ment. . The. bedroom suites on view 
(designed by Messrs: Williams and Cox) 
include a capacious wardrobe, dressing- 
table and mirror, washing-stand, and 
two rush-bottomed chairs—the whole 
forming a neat and serviceable out- 
fit. The washing-stand has a tiled 
top and back, the tiles being laid with 
a fairly wide cement joint, which imparts 
quite a distinctive note to the piece. 
Other interesting pieces include light 
tables and corner cupboards. Archi- 
tects and all others who аге inter- 
ested in furniture design or house fur- 
nishing should not fail to visit the 
exhibition, which is open between 
the hours of 2 and 6 p.m. Besides 
Messrs. Spooner, Williams, and Cox 
other prominent architects have designed 
furniture for  Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, and we understand that exam- 
ples of their work will be exhibited 


later on. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN THE ORIENT: 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SIR, 

In your review of Captain Briggs’s book * Through 
Egypt in War Time" you disagree with the author for 
giving 50 small a photograph of a street in Heliopolis. 
He calls this place “The White City, transplanted.” Your 
critic finds the place perfectly in keeping with the Orient. 

May I relate a little tale which, being on architecture, is 
quite suitable to this occasion? There was a gentleman from 
the States who was for ever exhibiting the Stars and Stripes 
both in and out of season. We were in Egypt at the same 
time. His dahabeah was anchored close to mine. . One after- 
noon, stepping out on to the Nile bank, I found my American 
neighbour about to start for a ride, and he suggested I should 
go with him to tea ata certain house, to which I was pleased 


. to agree. With these very demonstrative types, such as he 


was, I have found that, quite unwarily, you may fall quick 
into the ditch. I selected for my subject of conversation 
the Chicago Exhibition, which had but recently closed, and 
lamented that amongst a people so in- 
ventive as were his countrymen the vast 
group of exhibition buildings had about 
them nothing but the very picturesquely 
combined commonplace. Nothing that 
indicated that they were temporary and 
yet sufficiently monumental, such as the 
French had accomplished at Paris not 
long before. Alas! I had dropped а 
match in a magazine of explosives. My 
American friend begged leave to observe 
that the architects in his country were 
capable of anything. He finally crushed 
me with an account of the house of Mr. 
Van der Dollars, who had built a resi- 
dence at Long Island, pure Greek in 
style, which cost (an important thing to 
bear in mind) 700,000 dollars. This he 
repeated several times. I looked very 
humble and asked ifit had any windows. 
“Of course it had. What do you mean 
by asking such a question?” !!! I 
looked still more humble, and answered : 
“The Greek house had not any win- 
dows ; it was lighted from courts within.” 
Now, the same remark I offer once more, 
in all humility. The Eastern house is 
very sparing in its external windows— 
its rooms are lighted from the courts 
within. The ‘authentic character” of 
the East is conspicuously absent from 
Heliopolis. A European house (and 
such there аге) bedizened with a minaret 
and arcading has nothing authentic 
about it, and in the case of Heliopolis 
where in sundry instances the houses aus 
actually reproductions of some at Blan- 
kenburg, but with very thin concrete 
walls, every possible requirement we 
need in the East is wanting. 


Tan, Sir, La 


Yours faithfully, 


[In answer to the. above letter the reviewer of the book in 
question writes: “I agree with “A. B.C.’ that the amount of 
window space in the buildings of Heliopolis is more than 
adequate ; but large windows are a defect (if so it must be 
called) of nearly all modern buildings in Egypt, even those 
of purely native origin. The modern Egyptian, influenced no 
doubt by European fashion, seems to prefer large windows, 
Btted with shutters or shaded by sun blinds. These adjuncts 
are, if I remember rightly, much in evidence in Heliopolis; 
and to me the houses did not appear at all uncomfortable to 
live in, though on this point Гат quite willing to accept the 
assurance of ‘A. B. C.,’ whose experience is much more intimate 
than my own. With all deference to “A. B.C.,’ I still think 
I am justified in saying that this kind of architecture is perfectly 
in keeping with the Orient—in its outward forms and character- 
istics, at any rate. ‘A. В.С.) however, deprives me of my 
principal point by taking a few words from their context, which 
reads: ‘Certainly it (Heliopolis) has more of the authentic 
character of the East than the hideous art-nowveau monstrosities 
in Cairo itself—than the aggressively European exteriors of 
Shepheard’s or the Continental.’ 7) 


Extended. 


Closed. 
WAINSCOT OAK SHOVEL-BOARD DINING TABLE. 
Designed by Charles Spooner, F,R.I.B.A. (See preceding page.) 
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—View from the West. 
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June 1919. 


‚— View from the South-east. 
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Plate 1. 


BEFORE RESTORATION. 


FIFE 


EARLSHALL, LEUCHARS, 


GEMS OF ARCHITECTURE: А SCOTTISH EXAMPLE. 
V: Earlshall, Leuchars, Fife. 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


HE farther north one travels, the fewer ancient domestic 
T dwellings one finds; and what one does find are either 
the smallest cottage or the fairly large house built by 
persons of importance and influence. The minor domestic 
dwelling similar to the English manor house hardly exists, and 
where houses of this size remain they are generally in towns or 


besiegers. Below were the dungeons, and on the first floor the 
great hall or chamber, which occupied almost if not the whole 


On the second floor 


was the lord's apartment, and the third floor served as 
quarters for the garrison who manned the battlements which 


Photo : Robert Milliken, 


Fig. 4—MAIN ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD. 


where they would be likely to be safe from attack from without: 
The reason for this lack of minor dwellings is that up to so late 
as the middle of the eighteenth century Scotland was a dis- 
turbed, unsettled country. The “strong man” not only had 
to “keep his house " in early times, but he had to build a 
house that would keep him. If he did not, his neighbours 
would assuredly “spoil his house and his goods.” 

The earliest Scottish dwellings remaining are towers and 
Square keeps. These usually consisted of three stories. The 
ground floor was used for storage, and the window openings 
were often no more than oilets, as the slits were called, through 
which arrows and other missiles could be discharged at 
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surrounded the flat or low-pitched roof. Here also. were kept 
munitions of war, ready for use. These keeps were usually 
situated in commanding positions, from which extensive views 
of the surrounding country could be obtained. The owners 
were simply robber chiefs, who sallied forth to attack and rob 
more or less distant neighbours with whom they had ancient 
feuds, or often with whom they had no grievance beyond that 
they were worth plundering and likely to be worsted in a fight, 
particularly if the attack were made suddenly or treacherously. 
The doings of these gentry were made famous by bards and 
poets, who, with Time, have succeeded in investing villainy 
with a halo of romance. The stronger of these chieftains were 


ІІ2 


able to defy even the king himself, and when the king happened 
to be of weaker stuff he ran some risk of being worsted by his 
* subjects." If it happened that the king was the stronger the 
chief would retire to his keep and there withstand prolonged 
siege. 
The introduction of artillery wrought a great change. The 
strongest keep was unable to withstand cannon, so gradually 
the building of fortified castles ceased, and the lairds erected 
houses for themselves of the type of Earlshall, which forms the 
subject of this article. These dwellings were unfortified beyond 
such protection as would suffice against common thieves, 
riotous crowds, or weak marauding bands. The buildings, with 
the addition of connecting walling, enclosed “а courtyard. The 
ground floor was still used for storage to a great extent, and 
the window openings to this floor were small. The living- 
rooms were still upon the first and upper floors ; but there was 
no pretension to fortification, as in the keep, and certainly no 
attempt to provide resistance against artillery. Before leaving 
the subject of the scarcity of medium-sized domestic buildings 
in Scotland, another reason may be mentioned. While in 
England, when the country became settled under Elizabeth, 
prosperity enabled merchants and manufacturers to erect manor 
and other houses, there was no corresponding prosperity in 
Scotland, which remained a poor country until well into the 
nineteenth century, although Scotsmen who came south suc- 
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ceeded in making fortunes, as Scotsmen proverbially do. It 
followed, therefore, that Scotland was nearly three hundred 
years behind England so far as the general building of minor 
domestic dwellings was concerned. 

St. Andrews, which is only a few miles from Earlshall, was 
a favourite city of the kings of Scotland. James V received his 
bride, Mary of Guise, there. It was in 1540 that Sir William 
Bruce built Earlshall. He was a member of that house the 
most famous of whom was Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 
Sir William's arms are in a panel over the principal doorway of 
Earlshall, seen in the illustration shown as Fig. 4. Though for 
centuries a residence of the “quality,” it fell upon evil days, 
and when Mr. R. W. R. Mackenzie purchased it in the 'nineties 
of last century it had long been the dwelling of farm labourers, 
and latterly had fallen into a ruinous condition. The illustra- 
tions on Plate I show something of this, and are also valuable 
for comparison with those of the house at the present time, for 
they show that Mr. Mackenzie, and Sir Robert Lorimer his 
architect, respected the ancient features and avoided those 
errors of over-restoration which have destroyed the character 
and dissipated all atmosphere of antiquity from so many old 
buildings. Often restoration of one feature leads to repair of 
another and reinstatement of a third, until the new work, each 
feature of which individually may be defended, so overpowers 
the old as to dominate it, and almost to bring it to that state 
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Fig. 5.-А BIRD'S-EYE VIEW ОЕ EARLSHALL. 
From a Drawing by L. Rome Guthrie. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford.) 
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EARLSHALL, LEUCHARS, FIFE. 


Fig. 8 BALUSTRADE WITH TOPIARY LAWN BEYOND, FROM 


ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD. 


which the auctioneer delights to describe as “ dating from.” 
One sees the alterations first, and they almost entirely monopo- 
lize the interest. There is one sound rule which should always 
be followed in restoration work, and that is never to restore or 
repair old work if this can possibly be avoided. Usually the 
attitude adopted is to restore and repair wherever this can be 
done, and the object appears to be to make what a builder 
would call “a neat job.” People who do this kind of thing 
become worried should they find after the work is completed 
that there is something they might have done which has not 
been done. 

The repair of Earlshall was not carried out on these lines. 
The work was the first, or almost the first, with which Sir 
Robert Lorimer was entrusted as architect. Few young 
architects get such an opportunity, fewer would emerge from 
the test so triumphantly. But Earlshall is Earlshall, and 
Mr. Mackenzie a discriminating and sympathetic owner. Per- 
haps the point which impresses one most is that 
in making necessary additions the appearance 
and form of the ancient building have not been 
tampered with. If.the last laird who resided 
at Earlshall were to approach it from any side, 
the main building would look to him very much 
as he remembered it. From this aspect it is 
interesting to compare Plate II with Fig. 1, 
and Figs. 2 and 3 with Figs. 6 and 7. 

The approach to Earlshall is by a short 
drive, which is guarded at its junction with 
the public road by an entrance lodge which 
spans the drive and serves as lodgings for 
servants. Under it is the great gate, through 
which vehicles pass. The drive extends as far 
as the smaller doorway in Plate II, and a 
flagged pathway leads on to the entrance door- 
way in the wall, which is half screened by ivy. 
‘The detail of this entrance is shown in Fig. 4. 
One pull at the bell, and it resounds through 
the yard, echoed by the baying of Major and 
Merryman, the basset hounds. One passes 
through the doorway into the courtyard with 
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balustrade and garden beyond, shown in Fig. 8, 
while Fig. о shows the buildings on the right 
and the door by which we entered. On the 
left is the main building (Figs. 6 and 7), the 
door in the angle being the principal entrance. 
Comparison of Figs. 2 and 3 with Fig. 6 shows 
the corbelling, window pediments, moulded 
strings, and chimney-cap all to be original, 
which may. also be said of practically every 
other external feature of this building. It is 
unfortunate that chimney-pots have been added ; 
but Earlshall stands in a windy place, and 
smoky chimneys are an abomination. Chimney- 
pots, however, should only be resorted to when 
all other remedies have failed. But if these are 
tried it is seldom that one device or other does 
not prove effectual. 

In 1891 Earlshall stood in a ploughed field; 
to-day it is set in a garden of delight. Fig. 8 
gives a glimpse of the topiary garden seen 
beyond the balustrade as one enters the court- 
yard. Mr. Mackenzie procured the yews some 
twenty years ago. They were large trees, but 
quite unshaped, and he cut them into the 
present variety of forms himself. It is doubtful 
whether it is possible to obtain all the effect one desires 
in a formal garden without the aid of yew hedges and of 
clipped trees. There is something about the latter which it 
is difficult to define, and which is common to simple as well 
as to complicated forms. It is only necessary that the 
plants should be large and substantial. If they are thin and 
attenuated they savour of the article which is imported in tubs. 
The clipped yews at Earlshall are well placed on grass, and 
the severity of the building is emphasized by their frivolity 
of form. 


(To be concluded.) 


[In the second part of his article, which will appear next 
month, Mr. Lloyd gives some further description of this very 
interesting garden (which is not quite as represented in 
Mr. Rome Guthrie’s delightful drawing), and he deals also 
with the interior of the house, which contains some remark- 
ably interesting work.) 


Fig. 9—SOUTH SIDE OF COURTYARD. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS ОЕ TOLEDO. 


By BART KENNEDY. 


(йыш from p. 104, No. 270.) 


ПІ. 
HE cathedral of Toledo is surely the most wonderful in 
the whole wide world. Never have I seen such a place. 
It is as the work of men more than mortal. To see 
it is to feel the splendour and the glory and the vastness 
of the Infinite. It is a wondrous expression of man’s con- 
ception of God. When I think of it now it comes to me 


that man will be saved in the end by a right understanding р 


апа а putting into practice of the glorious fraternity that lies 
behind religion. 

Often I went into this splendid place. And always was it 
filled with moving light. Light of a colour beautiful and 
strange. Shining in the windows were pictures and scenes 
from the life of the One who had died on the Cross so that 
man might come to a sense of his duty to his fellow. These 
pictures were living in the moving and the shining of the 
light. 
Over on a wall was a gigantic picture of St. Christopher. 
The artist who had conceived and painted it was long gone to 
the dust. Even his very name was forgotten. But what 
mattered that? His work lived here. 

And there were other pictures. One saw them as one 
would see them in no other place. There were times 


when they were softened, times when they were glorious 


with light. 
They Jived always—these beautiful pictures of the Christ, 


and the Mother, and the angels, and the saints. It seemed 
to me that I had never seen pictures till I saw them here 
in this profound and glorious place of light and mysterious 
distance. These offerings that had come from the past ! 

Here was a picture of the Christ! And now as I stood 
before it there rolled through the cathedral vast swelling 
organ-tones that sounded through aisles and transepts, that 
passed high up into the far distances above, that came back 
again—and again went forth. And voices arose. Clear, angel 
voices. And there came solemn intonings. And the people 
in the cathedral were kneeling. And the changing light be- 
came at one with the sounds that echoed and echoed. The 


ritual was being enacted. And it was as if all the souls of | 


the workers—who had given. of their labour to the making 
of this place of God—came back again. Surely it was that 
their souls were here within this place of sacredness. The 
sounds rang and rang. The light moved. There was а 
passing of dreams of unearthly beauty. : Dreams of the Heaven 
of the old sacred story. There came inspirations. It was as 
if one were in some more wonderful world than Earth. As if 
one had passed into some inconceivably splendid world of 
promise. A new vision had come. A new power had awakened 
within one. 

And the sounds lived, mingling with the changing 
light. 


within it. The Toledo that surrounded me was as nothing. 
It had gone as would go a dream. І still saw the pictures and 
the wonderful light that was ever moving and changing. And 


When I had gone from the cathedral, I felt as if I were still ` 


. the aisles and the nave and the altars and the great shining 
windows. - I heard again the rolling tones of the organ. I saw 
the mighty picture of St. Christopher. I still was in this 
strange and sacred place-of the vast distances. This place 
that was the expression of the conception of the Infinite. 


IV. 

‘Kyrie eleison, Kyrie eleison.” 

` I was һеге опе morning listening to the Mass. The voices 
rose and rose, sounding strangely through the vastness of the 
cathedral. The tones of the organ lived solemnly. | 

As I was kneeling, I looked up at the light that was 
streaming through a great rose- window. It was blending 
with the sounds that lived around me. A thrilling, changing 
light. 
I was filled with emotion. Something had awakened within 
“me that I could scarcely define. Man is a complex being, 
compounded out of many beings, and it was as if a being had 
become vivid within me thit I had known not of before. 
A being that was myself, and that was still strange to me. 
The music in the midst of the splendid scene had brought 
it before my consciousness. 

* Christe eleison, Christe eleison." 

The music was familiar to me, for I had sung myself in this 
very Mass. But that had been years before, and I had not 
felt then as I was feeling now. I had not known the full 
meaning of the music. But the very soul of it was revealed 
to me now as I knelt here, looking up at the light streaming 
in through the great rose-window. 

Here was coming now one of the noblest passages in all 
music. And a sudden brightness was in the light of the great 
window. The inner self of the mighty musician was speaking— 
he whose earthly body had passed away in the long ago. He 
was here in the cathedral. Who would dare to say that the 
soul of man was not immortal? This noble music itself was as 
the very fact and the very sign of immortality ! 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo." 

The splendid “Gloria” was crashing and bursting forth. 
The air was filled with sounds triumphant. “ Et in terra pax." 
The mighty phrase thundered forth. The place of splendour 
was lifted with sound. And accompanying the mighty phrase 
were light, joyous phrases. 

The “Gloria” went on and on. 

In this music grandeur was united with the thrilling and 
beautiful joy of life. As I listened to it I felt that I was 
living as І had never lived before. Surely the meaning of 
this music was that there was some world where the law 
of life was not strife and discord! Surely was it as a 


° message from а heaven-world where all was harmony and joy 


and happiness ! 

There came the solemn and strange and mysterious “ Qui 
tollis.” Music as of the passing of man through the gate of 
change—the gate of death. Music dark of colour—that 
expressed sadness and penitence and contrition. A strange 
music of grief. And still music of beauty. Through it went 
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ч SOME IMPRESSIONS OF TOLEDO. 


an effect as of the tolling of a bell. And 
still there lived within its darkness and 
mystery a promise of light to come. 
And the beautiful and solemn and sad 
* Qui tollis" lived and passed out into 
the silence of the cathedral. 

And then there came the chanting 
of a single voice, and after that the 
sound of responses. And silence came 
again. And again there came the chant- 
ing of the single voice. The light in 
the cathedral was changing and changing, 
moving from window to window, soften- 
ing here, deepening there, brightening 
far away up yonder. Though it moved 
in silence, there was in it a sense of 
sound. In places it flashed forth sharply. 
It was of all colours. It was blending 
and weaving and circling. An element 
strange and glowing, and of a beauty 
inconceivable. Within it were pictures 
sharply defined, and pictures vague. And 
the whole of them were moving in the 
midst of a silence that held within it 


a sense of sound. TOMB OF COUNT ALVARO DE LUNA, TOLEDO CATHEDRAL (CIRCA 1488). 


Suddenly the vast cathedral was filled 
with the quick, vigorous sounds of the 
“Quoniam.” It rang out as would ring a march. It echoed 
and echoed through aisles and transepts, through columns 
and high up through arches, and along the great far-away 
roof. The quick-sounding "Quoniam," going as a vital, 
joyous march! The melody had within it the essence of 
spring, of life. It gave forth cheerfulness and hope. This 
spontaneous, joyous * Quoniam ” that held within it the 
inspiration of youth! 

The music of the Mass went on till there came the final 


— 


BY PABLO ORTIZ. 


«Dona nobis." And the people arose from their knees and 
went forth. 


V. 


Behind the high altar was the Transparency (Trasparente). 
It was a great, strange, imaginative dream in marble. It was 
in the form of a group in which there were figures of all 
kinds, and it went high up. It was so arranged that a stream 
of light came full upon it from above. And the moving of the 
light gave to the group an effect of actual 
movement, If you stood back from 
it a distance the effect was the more 
noticeable. 

More than one artist had been en- 
gaged upon this grouping. It was apt, 
indeed, to give the impression that it 
was a blend of the ideas of different 
men. The figures in it were arranged 
most strangely. There was about it a 
certain confusion of aspect. But it was 
a confusion that was dominated by a 
sense of orderliness and balance as far 
as the getting of effect was concerned. 
It had the incoherence of a curious 
dream. There may have been no central 
idea in it all, save that of arresting 
attention. This it certainly did. The 
effect of it was utterly spontaneous. 
It was as if some strange dream had 
been crystallized instantaneously into 
marble. I have never seen anything 
like it. 

A certain part of it represented 
angels among clouds, and in the midst 
of them was the Archangel Raphael 
holding a golden fish. There were many 
of the figures in the grouping that were 
postured in a most fantastic way. But 
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Plate ІП, 


June 1919. 


Detail of Sculptured Screen іп one of the Transepts. 


VIEWS IN THE CATHEDRAL, TOLEDO. 


Chapel containing the Tomb of Count Alvaro de Luna. 
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АП of them were іп harmony, were related as far as the 
getting of vivid effect was concerned. 

The Trasparente affected me in a strange way. It comes 
up before me now, a dream of shining whiteness. I see 
all the figures and their curious posturings most vividly. 
And I try to find the meaning of the whole now, even as 
I did that time when I actually stood before it in the 
cathedral. But it still eludes me. It may have been that it 
was intended to picture the apparent confusion of life itself— 
that it was a symbol of the complexity that surrounds us— 
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tender woman. Опе whom а man might adore and at the 


same time love. 
The light coming from above fell upon her. 


VI. 

When the sun was sinking the cathedral glowed with 
soft, strange, mysterious fire. Aisles, nave, transepts, pillars, 
arches, altars, pictures, statues, and all the things of wonder 
were lit with a glory of golden red, that moved and softened 
and deepened. Faces of the past flamed forth and slowly 
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THE TRASPARENTE AND HIGH ALTAR. 


the complexity that the wisest of us сап never hope to 
grasp and understand. 

It had been finished nearly two hundred years before 
by one Narciso Tomé. As to the kind of man this artist 
was I do not know. But that he was a great artist was 
manifest. Не lived worthily here in this white, shining 
dream. 

To the right of the Trasparente was the figure of a 
woman. A marble figure infused as with actual life. The face 
of the figure was glorious, at once ethereal and chaste and 
womanly, Here was one who was virgin and goddess and 


passed into shadow. And there were revealed in the golden 
redness things that one had not seen before. Afar off yonder 
was the strange face of a saint that was fading into the 
dimness. And out in another distance an altar was shining 
softly. And there came forth the full, great tones of the 
organ. And clear voices. The strange, vast, mysterious glow 
was moving and changing. 

This cathedral. This house of sacredness. It was the 
ultimate expression of the splendour of human imagination. 
It was the visible proof that deep within the soul of man 


lived God. 


АМ ARCHITECT-ETCHER—CAPTAIN В. М. Н. ORPHOOT. 


ТОНЕ number of present-day architects who are also artists 
Г іп the popular or pictorial sense of that much-abused 

word could probably be counted on the fingers of one 

hand. Architects, it must be confessed, have in the bulk but 
little talent for the making of pictures; and it is a debatable 
point whether they have any professional need to make them. 
Some few years ago there was a discussion at the Architectural 
Association on some such question as: “Does Fine Draughts- 
manship conduce to Fine Architecture?” Тһе majority of the 
speakers, we remember, rightly held that it did not do so 
necessarily; and we recall that instances were given in which 
fine drawings had made poor buildings, and poor drawings 
fine buildings. Obviously, fine architecture is the result of 


The artistic gift of some few architects is far beyond any- 
thing required in normal professional work, and one or two men 
have made quite considerable reputations apart from their 
strictly architectural practices. A notable instance is that of 
Captain B. N. H. Orphoot, of whose fine etchings several re- 
productions are given with these notes. Captain Orphoot is a 
fully qualified architect, and he has carried out a good deal of 
attractive architectural work of a varied and general character, 
some of which we hope to have the pleasure of illustrating 
in a later issue. 

Captain Orphoot, who has just been demobilized after 
serving in the Royal Engineers since 1914, was born in Peebles, 
He was educated at Rughy and Edinburgh University, and his 
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Fig. 1.—AN ITALIAN FISHING VILLAGE. 


fine mental conception, and has little, if anything, to do with 
mere dexterity of draughtsmanship. Fine draughtsmanship 
may help to a proper appreciation of the quality of a building 
before it takes shape in three dimensions, though it may, of 
course, be very misleading, and may even flatter just as a 
portrait often flatters a sitter. But strictly architectural draw- 
ings, unlike easel pictures, are only a means to an end, and not 
the end itself; hence their artistic quality would seem to be 
immaterial—clearness and accuracy being their chief necessary 
virtues. 

In spite of all this, however, it is obviously an advantage to 
an architect to be able to make alluring drawings (particularly 
the client-enticing variety !); for, apart from the devotees of 
the Cubists and their fellow fanatics, people still prefer to 
look upon what is attractive rather than upon what is not. 
Long may they continue to do so! 


early architectural training was gained in the offices of Sir К. 
Rowand Anderson, J. M. Dick-Peddie, and Washington Browne. 
He also studied under Gustave Umbdenstóck, Professor of 
the École des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and afterwards worked іп his 
office. Later he was with Mewés and Davis, of Paris and 
London, and with Collcutt and Hamp. He began to practise 
on his own account in 1000. Since the armistice Captain 
Orphoot has won, in conjunction with Mr. James A. Arnott, 
the second and another premium in the Scottish L.G.B. Hous- 
ing Competition, and he is at present preparing designs for the 
Peeblesshire War Memorial, of which we have seen a prelimin- 
ary sketch that promises remarkably well. 

The example of Captain Orphoot would seem to prove 
that there is some necessary relationship between fine draughts- 
manship and fine architecture; but his case is one of the rare 
exceptions. Undeniably his draughtsmanship is fine, and, 
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THE ARCH OF TITUS, ROME. | 
. Orphoot. 
Etching by Captain Burnett N. H p 
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From an Etching by Caftain. Burnett N. H. Orphoot.) 
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АМ ARCHITECT-ETCHER. 


judging by the examples that we have seen, his architecture is 
equally excellent. Though Captain Orphoot's pictorial work 
has a natural inclination towards the architectural, and all the 


be supposed that he is at all limited in his outlook, for he 
renders landscapes and Seascapes with equal felicity—with the 
same breadth of treatment, the same sureness and vigour of 
line, the same unerring grasp of essentials, that characterize his 
architectural etchings. 

Coming to a consideration of these, we may note that the 
artist has covered a good deal of ground on his sketching tours 
both in this country and on the Continent. He takes for his 
subjects, as a rule, the less-known, though not necessarily the 
less interesting, buildings that he finds in the smaller towns and 
villages. There are some exceptions to this general rule, 
notably the Arch of Titus and the Villa d'Este, such compelling 
subjects that few wandering sketchers do not succumb to their 
spell. 

Fig. I is a wonderfully dexterous piece of etching, and 
shows how well Captain Orphoot can secure a brilliant effect 
without obvious effort. It represents a quaint fishing village of 
the Levantine Riviera. The group of buildings shown probably 
houses some sixty or seventy families. Picturesque enough, 
but rather a primitive example of communal housing. 

Plate IV, showing the Arch of Titus, is a fine piece of crafts. 
manship, revealing a delicacy and sensitiveness in the treatment 
of the masonry and a masterly control of light and shade. The 


Fig. 2.—NEIDPATH CASTLE, PEEBLESSHIRE, 
Q2 
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very spirit of the structure seems to be seized in the firm 
handling of the vertical and horizontal lines. Тһе arch was 
erected to commemorate the triumph of Flavius Sabinus Ves- 
pasianus Titus (afterwards Emperor Titus a.p 78-81) on his 
return from the wars in the East. The reliefs are of the 
Emperor in a triumphal car, and scenes from the taking of 
Jerusalem. As a younger man Titus commanded troops in 
Britain, 

Plate V shows the Regent Arch, Edinburgh, which was built 
shortly after the battle of Waterloo. It Spans one of the lower 


the Great North Road. The bridge and its screens form part 
of Waterloo Place, which was laid out by Archibald Elliot 
(1763-1823). Elliot was a Scotsman who migrated early in 
life to London, where he began his artistic career as a draughts- 
man to а cabinet-maker. Afterwards he returned to Edinburgh 
and began to practise as an architect. His lay-out of Waterloo 
Place is probably his finest achievement, and it still remains 
one of the most striking features of a city that is full of fine 
architectural effects. The view looking towards Calton Hill, 
whose impressive mass closes in the vista, would be difficult 
to match in any other city of the world. Viewed from the 
lower street the Regent Bridge composition is wonderfully 
effective, and seen from the Waterloo Place level it forms a 
dramatic incident in the progression of Elliot’s classic façades. 
There is great power in this etching, which preserves the fine 
scale of the arch, to whose dark shadows the towering tenements 
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seen in the distance act as ап admirable foil. Whether or not 
the wall rising on the right-hand side is splayed as shown, it 
adds appreciably to the effect of the etching by seeming to 
widen out the view at the culminating point of interest. 

Neidpath Castle (Peeblesshire), Fig. 2, is a very good 
example of the old Border keep. It formed, along with its 
neighbours Barns and Hosburgh, part of a chain of keeps across 
the country. The site at a sharp bend of the Tweed was a 
naturally strong one, and the fortalice itself was unusually 
strongly built, the walls being in some places ten feet thick. 
The castle has been twice altered and terrace gardens laid out, 
but it has not been embodied in a large mass of comparatively 
modern work like a number of Scottish keeps. Little or 
nothing of the later outbuildings and terrace gardens now 
remains except a few of the fine old yews, part of a remarkable 
grove or avenue of stately trees. The place stood siege by 
Cromwell, and was considerably battered in the process. 
Captain Orphoot suggests all the medieval strength and 
defiance of the place, yet he has imparted to it an atmosphere 
of poetic melancholy that gently recalls the “ tender grace of a 
day that is dead.” 

Arles (Fig. 3), the capital of the mediseval kingdom of that 
name, is a delightful old-world town near the mouth of the 
Rhone. The whole district abounds in Roman remains, the 
town itself containing a theatre and an amphitheatre. Of the 
former there is now little standing except the two columns 
shown in the illustration. The theatre is probably a Roman 
adaptation of an earlier theatre of the Greek colony of pre- 
Roman days. | 


Fig 4—CHURCH OF ST.-ANGELO, MESSINA. 
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Fig. 5.—VILLA D'ESTE, TIVOLI. 


Fig. 4, the church of St. Angelo (Messina), is а compara- 
tively modern building of no great merit, probably more 
picturesque as a ruin than ever it was in its perfect state. 
The illustration, however, shows vividly the nature of the 
havoc wrought by the earthquake a few years ago. 

The Villa d’Este (Tivoli), Fig. 5, stands on the side of the 
hill, with elaborate terraced gardens and fountains. The 
Italian cypresses in the gardens are very fine. Captain 
Orphoot shows a noble avenue of these, with the villa filling the 
vista on the hillside beyond. The property was until the out- 
break of war in the hands of the Austrian Royal Family, and 
was going to wrack and ruin. We may be sure that the Italian 
Government, who have now taken it over, will treat it with the 
respect to which it is justly entitled. 5 

From a careful examination of the accompanying reproduc- 
tions it will be seen that Captain Orphoot has attained a high 
degree of skill in the “gentle art of etching.” He sees with the 
practised eye of the architect, and depicts with the sure hand of 
the accomplished artist; and it is because of this happy and 
somewhat uncommon union of eye and hand that his work 
possesses such a distinct individuality of its own. 

It will be noted that he chooses his point of view with a 
sure instinct for pictorial effect, and invariably succeeds 11 
bringing out to the best possible advantage the salient character- 
istics of his subject, whatever it may be. His method, if a 
little lacking in spontaneity and abandon, is sure, direct, and 
impressive; and about much of his work there is 2 certaln 
mellow, mystic quality that is not the least of its charms. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Nelson’s Tomb in 


N these days when memorials are so much to the fore, it 

| is important to examine the designs of previous centuries 
for inspiration in what to emulate, and guidance in what 

to avoid. St. Paul’s Cathedral contains some brilliant examples 
in both directions. In the former is Stevens’s famous memorial 


As a rule, however, English artists of the nineteenth century 
seem to have failed notably in two directions. They did not 
understand the pedestal, and did not conceive of the inscription 
as a decorative feature. It was different with some of the 
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St. Paul's Cathedral. 


and it is related that bronze figures connected with it were 
sold by order of Parliament during the Commonwealth, realiz- 
ing six hundred pounds as old metal. The sarcophagus was 
finally brought to St. Paul's from St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, and used as a memorial to Nelson. It is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, and it is interesting to notice how much 
distinction is added to the whole composition by the fine 
letters of the name—Horatio . Visc . Nelson. 

The proportions of the work are wholly admirable, the base 
being perfectly adjusted to the sarcophagus proper, which rises 
easily and naturally above, in strong yet wonderfully graceful 
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NELSON’S TOMB IN THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


earlier centuries, as witness such humble features as the grave- 
stones in many country churchyards, where the inscription 
gives colour and fancy to the stone, and is artistically quite 
as expressive as the sculptured work. The Romans thoroughly 
understood the value of lettering as a decorative feature in 
their buildings. 

The tomb of Nelson is placed in the very centre of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in the Crypt. The black marble sar- 
cophagus is of sixteenth-century workmanship, and was made 
by Benedetto da Rovanza, who was brought over by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and engaged for six years in making him a magnificent 
tomb. But, like the rest of Wolsey’s goods, it was confiscated 
at his death, Benedetto being ordered by Henry VIII to complete 
the tomb for his royal bones and those of Anne Boleyn. For 
reasons at which we can only guess, the tomb was never used, 


curves and contours. Though simple to the point of severity, 
the whole monument is full of вгасе and refinement, and is 
an object lesson in what may be done without recourse to 
obtrusive decorative addenda, which, in compositions of this 
kind, can only produce a-laboured and inappropriate effect. 
The egg-and-tongue, bead-and-roll, and other simple mouldings 
on the base are exactly proportioned to the monument, and add 
just that necessary touch of ornamentation without which the 
eye would barely be satisfied. The lettering, though large, has 
no appearance of undue size, its comparative unobtrusiveness 
being due to its grace of outline and excellence of proportions. 
The Roman letter is undoubtedly the very best, for inscriptions 
of a monumental character; and architects who аге entrusted 
with the design of war memorials could not do better than 
adopt it. 
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SARCOPHAGUS. 


THE PAINTER-ETCHERS EXHIBITION. 


‘THE Royal Society of Painter-Etchers maintains its 

usual standard of merit at its thirty-seventh show. 

Prints of interest are very well distributed over the 
walls. Thus, the very first item is a telling composition 
of “Thames Bargemen,” by L. M. Ward, who has a yet 
more pleasing work in « Before St. Paul's.” One of the 
features of the show is the work of Miss Greta Delleany, a 
new associate whose name 15 unfamiliar to us. Her plate of 
Animal Studies ” is truly delightful in draughtsmanship and 
needling. It is but one of many charming prints by the same 
artist, some of them worked in the manner employed with 
such grace by Mr. Robins. The “Backwater on the Great 
Ouse,” by Mr. Haigh Wood, has the charm of complete un- 
affectedness. Other successful landscapes, which moreover 
convey a feeling of colour, are Mr. W. Westley Manning's 
* Stokesay Castle,” and his delightful “In Snowdonia.” 


Mr. Soper is an etcher who always charms by his happy 
conservation of lines allied with fine draughtsmanship. Witness 
his wholly admirable “Coal Wharf, Topsham, Devon,” his 
“Binding Faggots” and “Toil.” In aquatint he scores with 
“The Count." 

When Mr. Hedley Fitton errs it is perhaps on the side of 
excessive sensibility to what is known as picturesqueness. His 
“Little Market, Vicenza” is a successful plate, as is Percy 
Robertson’s excellent soft-ground etching of ““ Ап East Coast 
Haven.” The latter artist perhaps succeeds better than any 
other “black and white man” in conveying to us the true 
aspect of London bathed in some typical atmospheric effect. 
His technical skill is great, and he rarely fails to attain some 
such fine result as in his “St. Martin’s Lane” and in his new 
view of a hackneyed theme, “ Rye Harbour, Sussex.” 

Just as Percy Robertson conveys the rich and surcharged 


PLAYFORD HALL, SUFFOLK. 
(From an Etching by Leonard Squirrell.) 


Mr. W. Robins sends as usual captivating work such as his 
* Essex Marsh ” and “The Creek." His is a happy mingling 
of strength and delicacy. His “ Tods Green ” would have gained 
considerably had more burr been removed. A unique position 
is held by Mr. J. Duff, who has the power to imbue the 
humblest of rural scenes with dignity. We may see this in 
his ** Boy shearing a Lamb,” and in the splendid * Man with 
the Beet.” “Moonrise,” by Mr. Е. Marriott, who does such 
very telling colour-prints, makes us wonder that etchers do 
not more frequently lay tone on their plates by biting-in the 
impress of sandpaper. His other exhibits are Шы е note- 
worthy. Mr. Wyllie's “ First in with the Catch” is a pleasant 
reminder of the time when this master of the details of the 
sea and its craft did not overwork his plates with infinitesimal 
linework, a failing, on a larger scale, which one finds in the 
popular work of that fine delineator of animals, Mr. H. Dicksee 


atmosphere of London, so does Chev. E. Béjot attain in 
marvellous manner the warm satin tones of Parisian sunshine. 
His “Pont au Change” and his “ Pont Royal" are so ex 
cellent that it may appear churlish to suggest that M. Béjot 
might occasionally treat us to some variation from his sunny 
effects. 

Wonderfully strong and daring work is contributed by 
Capt. Lee Hankey, as exemplified in « Denise" and in his 
splendid prints “ The Midday Meal ” and “The Farm Girl.” 

Mr. Leonard Squirrell is fully justifying the success 1 
prophesied for him in his early student days in such beautiful 
delineations as the “Playford Hall, Suffolk" and the little 
“White Barn.” His are among the more notable successes 
of the show. 

From the President, Sir Frank Short, we get that fine 
quality and perfection of technique we can rely upon from 
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(From an Etching by Percy Robertson.) 
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him, in his aquatint “’Twixt Dawn and Day.” A little more 
tone on such mere details as the labourer, the fowls, and the 
. ladder, would increase the beauty of the plate. 

Deft and dainty describe the outstanding qualities displayed 
in С. J. Watson’s “Тһе Steps, St. Wolfram’s, Abbeville.” 
Close at hand are Capt. Bentley's admirable dry-point “ From 
a Captured Pill-box near Ypres” and L. M. Ward’s “ Dark 
Chateau,” suitably treated in romantic fashion. 

Mr. С. W. Rhead’s plate of “Тһе Pirate” is remarkable 
for the very able management of whirl and tangle, reminding 
us somewhat of the work of Madox-Brown. 

In representing the intricacy of woods and undergrowth 
Mr. К. Bush is, as ever, successful in his “ Beech Wood ” aglow 
with warm sunshine and his “ Wells Cathedral.” Quite a little 
gem is the same artist's “ Flute Player.” 

Mr. Griggs’s is an art apart, suggesting descent, in its 
extreme and loving care, from the architectural engravers 
of old, such as Hollar. But to their austerity he adds an 
indescribable charm. His “Stoke Poges,” his “ Mortmain,” 
and his “ Minster ” are instinct with this fine draughtsman’s 
individuality. 

Mr. A. Hugh Fisher, another meticulous etcher, makes a 
leap forward with his “ Winchester Cathedral” апа his 
“Wiggonholt Fir-trees.” Mr. Charlton displays knowledge 
of his subject in “Тһе Trawler,” and shows another successful 
plate in “Тһе Mere.” 

In his “ Warrington Crescent, 1918,” John Wright has 
made excellent artistic use of the havoc caused by the largest 
Hun bomb dropped on London, and has given an example of 
accurately timed biting in “Тһе Water Tower, Kew Gardens.” 

A pleasing little aquatint, imbued with quiet charm, is 
Mabel Robinson’s * Rain over the Marshes.” Mr. Baskett, 
always to the fore with technical experiments, renews his 
successes with “ Rochester Castle” and “ Evening.” 

Another fearless worker, Mr. A. Hartley, scores successes 
with his “ In St. Ives Вау” and “ Between Showers, St. Ives,” 
wherein he records subtle transient effects in a charmingly 
decorative manner. 

From Mr. P. Gaskell we are accustomed to fine aerial effects. 
He comes up to expectation with the glorious skies in his aqua- 
tints “ High Tide” and “Тһе Flooded Road.” Мг. В. Smart 
scores with his dry-point of the “ Distant Town,” as do Miss 
Dobson with a velvety, etching of “The Chair Shop” and 
a brilliant bookplate for Captain Sutherland, Miss Clutterbuck 
with her eerie aquatint of “Тһе Sorcerer,” and the late 
Miss М. Hughes with a sparkling “Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem.” That very able etcher, Mr. F. Richards, 
in “The High, Oxford,” desiring to centre interest where he 
wishes, has made the common error of accomplishing exactly 
the opposite by reason of the obviousness of the omissions by 
which the intended results were to have been attained. 

Mr. Dicksee's landscape, “Harrow Weald,” is quite the 
best etching I remember from his needle. ‘‘The Deerhound ” 
and “Startled” are excellent examples of his usual manner, 
which is not so pleasing technically. 

. A nice touch is noticeable in Miss Woollard's “ Lattice Inn, 
King’s Lynn,” while Mr. С. Marples’s “Pan” shows a fine 
design worked in rather pallid tones. The modelling of the 
head іп Mr. К. W. Stewart's dry-point portrait of a “Young 
Girl” is worthy of all praise. Other works which strike 
the eye are a sparkling “ Bramber, Sussex,” by Mr. R. Green, 
“Old Manor, Stiffkey, Norfolk,” by that talented Norwich 
artist Miss Nicholls, and a first-rate “West Front, Amiens,” 


by A. J. Turrell. 
* STRAIGHT." 


THE -INSTITUTE OF WATER-COLOURS. 


THE rroth Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours contains no undue proportion of laboured or 
over-conventional works, while on the other hand there are 
ample evidences of progress and individuality. 

At the very outset of a perambulation of the galleries one 
comes upon examples by A. Van Aanroog, whose work consti- 
tutes one of the successes of the exhibition. His treatment of 
French or Dutch buildings in “Тһе Corner House" and in 
* The Lock, Maastricht," is masterly. In the former painting 
his deft management of body-colour and subtle draughtsman- 
ship combine to lend solidity and sensitiveness to the work; in 
the latter he ably carries on the traditions of his compatriots 
Maris and Weissenbruck. He is no less charming in colour 
and treatment when painting a pastoral subject such as 
** Milking-time." 

Dudley Hardy is as captivating as ever, both in the grey 
landscapes he sends, such as “Тһе Germans have left Belgium," 
and in the blazing little Eastern scene, “ A School of Harmony." 
This latter is truly а wee masterpiece, radiating brilliant sun- 
shine and heat. 

In his “Cloudless Day, Anglesey,” Hubert Coutts has dealt 
most tenderly with the subtle tones of sand and marram grass. 
One of the finest things in the show is Lieut. Christopher 
Clark's “ War-time on the Clyde—Repairs.” Не has tackled 
а highly complicated subject, entailing most difficult problems 
in perspective, and he has passed through the ordeal with flying 
colours. 

His “ War-time on the Clyde—‘ Dazzle’ painting of H.M.S. 
Argus " constitutes another success; indeed, in the lieutenant, 
Mr. Fred Taylor, who has executed the most striking things in 
the exhibition, has a serious rival. The latter's “Launch at 
Thornycroft's" is a truly memorable painting in a scheme of 
most sombre and impressive colours handled most ably through- 
out. One feels that Mr. Taylor has all the requisite qualities 
for producing noble mural decorations dealing with the scenes 
of our own times. Confirmation of this view may be obtained 
from ‘his * Shipyard in War-time," and from the voluptuous 
“Italian Nocturne," a gorgeous and generous scene difficult to 
see behind its protecting glass; though, truth to tell, the sky in 
this work appears to be somewhat out of tone with the rest of 
the painting. 

А difficult subject treated with admirable selection is Oswald 
Garside's “ Red Roofs," a view of a rambling village clambering 
up a hill-side. The mellow colouring of a noble interior is 
successfully rendered in “Тһе Board-Room at the Admiralty " 
by W. R. E. Ranken. Another interior picture, but one in 
which architecture serves but as a background to a superbly 
drawn figure, is Miss Hawksley's “ Dreamer” ; the whole consti- 
tutes a veritable poem in harmonious line and colour. Another 
work displaying a similarly refined artistic sense, “ Sisters,” by 
the same artist, entitles her to share with Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Van Aanroog the highest honours of the show. 

Itis somewhat of a surprise to encounter Mr. Frank Dick- 
see, R.A. as a landscapist, but his *South Downs" is a work 
of pure delight, a picture that would bring rest and sunshine 
and contentment into any room in which it was placed, for it is 
a reflection of a beautiful moment in a serene valley. 

Two fine views of lower Thames scenery next attract us. 
They аге Н. C. Brewer's “ Thames Craft," а handsome render- 
ing of sailing-barges and the Houses of Parliament, and Charles 
Dixon's wonderful murky scene of moil and turmoil in the 


Pool, entitled * Many Cargoes." 
It is probably due to the number of visitors from overseas 
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now in London that such a large proportion of London scenes 
have found purchasers at this exhibition. 

In “ Cubbing " Frank Gillett has caught the action of horse 
and rider in convincing fashion, while P. A. Hay has accom- 
plished with wonderful success a full-length life-size portrait in 
water-colour of “Mrs. Assheton Pownall.” One feels that 
“Тһе Grange, Rottingdean,” by Mr. Ranken, has been painted 
for pure love of the prim but weather-worn classic front with all 
its stains and little signs of dignified decrepitude. 

Of many paintings of sky and moorland С. Sykes’s “ Lonely 
Moorland, Marsden, Yorks,” is one of the best. Mr. Arthur 
Severn still holds his own where sea and sky are concerned ; 
witness his “Waves breaking by Moonlight.” Very familiar 
names are also attached to three figure-paintings which should 
next be noticed, viz., Mr. Margetson’s dainty “ Dropped Stitch,” 
with its acutely sensitive appreciation of the tonal value of 
white surfaces ; Mr. Matania’s “ Dancing Sirens,” a strong con- 
trast in subject to the vivid war scenes that he has conjured up 
for us; and Frank Dadd, who has lost none of his grip and 
cunning in “ For a jolly good book, etc.” 

One of the most tenderly coloured pictures in the exhibition 
is К. Talbot Kelly’s “Nile Village,” and another is from the 
ever subtle palette of Terrick Williams. The sensitive colours 
he has employed in the rapidly cooling shadows after a day of 
heat in his “Church Porch, Caudebec,” are nature itself. 
Mr. Gotch’s interesting portraits are marred by every one of his 
sitters having a name-label painted on him or her. 
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OLD BRISTOL. 


AT the Goupil Gallery, Mr. Dacres Adams, with a mellow 
group of paintings of the romantic old West-country city, 
provided one of the most gratifying one-man shows of recent 
years. 

Unlike so many modern painters, he does not run one of 
the attributes of a fine painting to death at the expense of all 
the other necessary components. In these fine little pictures 
one could revel in good drawing, good colour, good composition, 
wonderful surface description, brushwork, and, finally, beauty 
of texture. 

Of the school of James Pryde, Mr. Adams is less concerned 
with imaginary .architectural flights of imagination than with 
topographical records of the most valuable kind—treated, how- 
ever, in a masterly artistic manner. 

It would be difficult to overpraise his “ St. Peter's Hospital, 
Evening," his “House in Thomas Street," his “Tavern, King 
Street," or his “Entrance to Market." The “Floating Har- 
bour" partakes more of the landscape type, but is equally 
capable in handling. 

Mr. Dacres Adams's work proves that to be modern in 
outlook and methods does not necessitate rushing into incom- 
prehensible absurdities. 

Bristol is to be congratulated on having attracted a por- 
traitist more than worthy of following upon Prout, Nicholson, 
and other earlier lovers. 
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A CHARING CROSS 


By HAROLD 


OW that it is tolerably certain that the Charing Cross 

N Station will go across to the south side of the river, 

one may let one’s thoughts wander around the puzzle 

of what to do with the site, and how to make this THE 

approach to the greatest city in the world in some degree 
adequate. 

This is my idea :* 

I have become a high-leveller by conversion. In spite of 
my old friend Niven’s arguments, I cannot see how the north 
and south traffic is to cross the fast-moving traffic on the 
Embankment without endless delays or crashes., . Therefore 
I go over it. 

Further, I propose to go under the Strand—that is, to carry 
the Strand traffic at present level on a bridge, and to collect 
all the traffic by Pall Mall, Charing Cross Road, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Chandos Street, and King William Street into a Circus, 
where St. Martin’s Church and Churchyard and the Adelaide 
Mews block now is. 

I propose to move St. Martin’s Church to the place shown, 
and to cut back the frontages all round. The square shown is 
only projected, and subject to the ideas of greater experts in 
traffic control. 

I am aware that the high-level bridge is much more difficult 
to make architecturally satisfactory, particularly in relation to 
its emergence from the block of buildings. I have made the 
road and bridge roo ft. wide in the clear, that being the width 
of the projected St. Paul’s Bridge. 


* The main sketch is not in accordance with plan. There should be two main 
arches, but the paper was not big enough to show them, 


BRIDGE SCHEME. 


FALKNER. 


The ends of the projected building being too narrow for 
their length, I propose to join them up with an arch supported 
on columns. | 

I propose that these buildings should be доо ft. high. 
Occupying about the best sites in London for hotels, having 
views up and down the river, these buildings should remain 
Government property, and the rents alone should go some way 
to paying the interest on the expenditure. 

New and improved frontages are shown black. The pylons 
and other places for monuments could, of course, be reserved 
for commemorations of the War. 

A large part of the roadway could be filled in underneath 
with shops or other business premises. 
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RCHITECTURE having as yet had no opportunity to 
А recover from its long period of war-time depression, it 
is not perhaps remarkable that this year’s Architectural 
Room at the Academy should make an uncommonly poor 
showing. Of the 169 exhibits, not more than a round two 
score can be said to possess sufficient interest to justify their 
place on the walls; and among these must be included several 
drawings and photographs of buildings that were completed ten 
or fifteen years ago. It is natural, of course, that there should 
be a dearth of new work, and that architects wishing to exhibit 
should have had to refer back to the long-buried past. But, for 
all this, there is no obvious reason why the exhibition should 
not have been fairly representative of modern British architec- 
tural art. There seems, however, to have been no particular 
attempt to make it so; and a foreigner coming to this country 
for the first time, and going to the Academy to learn something 
about our modern architecture, would be hopelessly misled with 
regard to it, and no doubt sorely puzzled and disappointed that 
so great a nation should be so poor in.the quality of its archi- 
tectural product. 

Very little of the best modern Classic and Gothic work is 
to be seen, though the domestic school is moderately well repre- 
sented—mainly by very familiar work. . The comparatively 
small number of new designs on view are mostly in the character 
of war memorials, and none can be said to rank high as an 
imaginative conception. But it is as yet too early to judge the 
effect of the War upon architectural inspiration; to know this 
we shall have to wait at least till next year, when the younger 
men of the profession, who should then mostly be back in, civil 
life, will have had the necessary leisure to sort out and crystal- 
lize their war-time impressions. 

We note that the practice of mingling photographs and draw- 
ings together is still maintained, with its inevitable confusion of 
effect. The present appearance of the room is, to say the 
least, unattractive, and there is a certain sadness in recalling 
what it looked like before the War, when the walls were invari- 
ably brilliant with perspectives by such masters in water-colour 
as Stanley D. Adshead, Charles Gascoyne, and Alec Horsnell. 
Unhappily, the two last will never draw again. These men knew 
how to make architectural drawings really attractive; and no 
Academy could be uninteresting that contained something of 
their work. But for the War, and the consequent absence of 
architectural draughtsmen, it is doubtful whether photographs 
would ever have passed the portals of Burlington House. 
Whether they are to be regarded as a permanent feature of the 
exhibition remains to be seen, We should not be surprised if 
they are excluded next year, when talented perspective 
draughtsmen are again freely at the disposal of architects. We 
hope that by then the Academy will not only have raised its 
standard to something like the Beaux-Arts level, but will have 
managed to find better accommodation for architectural 
drawings. Тһе present room is totally inadequate for the 
proper representation of architecture; and its reputation for 
being a convenient place in which to munch the furtive sandwich 
or to slumber in peace is neither gratifying to architects nor 
complimentary to their art. 

This notice makes no attempt at a complete survey ofthe ex- 
hibition; the writer merely records his impressions of a few of 
the things that drew his attention in a tour round the walls. The 
first exhibits to claim notice are a fine set of perspectives of 


- buildings shown. 


buildings at the new Delhi—designed by Sir E. L. Lutyens and 
Mr. Herbert Baker and limned by Mr. Walcot. These 
brilliant and arresting drawings make all the others appear 
wonderfully dull and commonplace. Nothing else has a chance 
with them. We must confess that without the catalogue we 
should not have guessed correctly at the locale of most of the 
So far from suggesting India to the mind, 
the drawings rather convey the impression of Rome—might, 
indeed, be additions to Mr. Walcot’s incomparable set of 
restorations. “Government House: Interior, Durbar Hall” 
and “Government House: Interior, Garden Loggia” (by Sir 
Е. І. Lutyens) are magnificently Roman; though “ Govern- 
ment House: Guard Houses and Commemoration Column, 
Viceroy’s Court” (by the same architect), in an attempt to 
secure something of the native spirit, shows a considerable 
falling off, the pavilions on either side being oddly suggestive 
of pith helmets—s:rely the authentic symbol of the British 
Raj! Mr. Herbe.t Baker’s ** Imperial Delhi Secretariats " and 
* Great Stairway and Processional Way" are rather more in 
sympathy with their environment. In the latter the use of 
the elephant as a decorative accessory is noticeable. 

Captain B. Neville Smith's “Design for an Imperial 
Museum and а Monument of Records of the Great War" 
is а grandiose scheme in modern English Renaissance style. 
The elevation is ingeniously contrived behind an architectural 
screen, which, however, in spite of its utility in filling 
awkward space, would have been better dispensed with. 
Mr. Cyril A. Farey has a delightful water-colour “ Design for 
a Memorial Fountain "—a formal pond with water-lilies on its 
surface. Buildings lately completed in London (shown by 
photographs) include Australia House (A. M. Mackenzie and 
А. G. К. Mackenzie) and the New Offices for the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies (John ХУ. Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton). 
Both these fine buildings, it will be remembered, were fully 
illustrated some time ago in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Another new building which, although completed externally, 
still requires a good deal of internal furniture and fittings, 
being at present in Government occupation, is the new Town 
Hall, Marylebone, of which Mr. Edwin Cooper shows a photo- 
graph of the dignified entrance front. Messrs. Bradshaw, 
Gass, and Hope have a water-colour drawing of the entrance 
to their Royal Exchange, Manchester, which comprises a noble 
archway flanked with pilasters and with flights of steps ascend- 
ing into a semicircular lobby above. Messrs. Willink and 
Thicknesse and Mewés and Davis show their interesting first 
study for the principal elevation of the Cunard Building, 
Liverpool, which some will perhaps admire rather more than 
the executed facade. Mr. Frank T. Verity shows several 
designs for buildings in London, all of which maintain a fine 
scale, similar to that which he has already introduced into 
Regent Street. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield (whom we take leave to congratulate 
upon his recent knighthood) shows a number of characteristic 
designs—mostly of a war-time interest. His “Design for 
Memorial at Glossop, Derbyshire,” takes the familiar form of 
the obelisk, and is not unlike his memorial at Haileybury. 
Appropriateness to purpose is the characteristic of his “ Design 
for Chapel and Approach, British Military Cemetery, St. Sever, 
Rouen.” 


Mr. Ernest Newton -is represented by a delightful example 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


of his domestic work—-“ House at Jouy-en-Josas, France,” 
while Mr. Dawber's exhibits include photographs of “ Burdocks,” 
Gloucestershire, and that typically English country mansion 
* Nether Swell Manor." In a very good ink-and-crayon draw- 
ing Mr. Raffles Davison shows a scheme for re-arranging 
Prince’s Square, E., with the old Swedish Lutheran Church. 
Мг. W. Н. McLean’s “ Town-planning Scheme for the City 
of Jerusalem ” does not impress us greatly. In addition to.the 
drawing on the wall there is a model of it in the room, and 
after studying the latter one cannot help feeling that the 
“gridiron and ring” type of plan, which Mr. McLean has 
adopted, while excellent for a level site, has its disadvantages 
when applied to undulating ground. 

Sir Aston Webb exhibits several photographs and drawings, 
some being familiar—his Victoria and Albert Museum interior, 
for example—and others new. Among the latter are a careful 
pencil drawing comprising elevations and plans of proposed 
additions, including War Memorial and Hall, to the Leys 
School, Cambridge, and some attractive groups of cottages 
proposed to be erected in Sussex (both works designed in con- 
junction ‘with Mr. Maurice E. Webb). 

Mr. John Murray's design for improvements in Central 
London is somewhat overweighted by its several domes, and the 
whole scheme is perhaps rather out of keeping with London 
character. 

Ecclesiastical architecture, though not то well 
represented, includes several fine things, notably Mr. Walter 
Таррег 5 beautiful little church at the Whiteley Homes, some 
of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott's wonderfully impressive brick churches, 
and a model of Sir E. L. Lutyens’s War Memorial Church— 
this last remarkable for its severity of outline and the absence 
of decorative detail. 

The Central Hall contains one of the finest things in the 
whole exhibition—a model of а proposed War Memorial 
designed by Mr. Joseph Else, to be erected at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. This is unquestionably the most architectural monu- 
ment in the exhibition, comprising a full-length bronze female 
figure standing against a tapering white marble shaft, crowned 
with a cresset. Rostra are very effectively combined in the 


design on either side of the pedestal. 
С. J. Н. 


FEATURES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Tux distinctive features of this year's show at the Royal 
Academy are numerous. First there is the unnecessarily 
cumbersome size of quite a number of works; then the hanging 
of the oil-paintings throughout the exhibition—only two rows 
high. Consequent on these two features the number of exhibits 
is far smaller than usual. Then there are several instances 
of the supposedly inviolable gold-frame regulation having been 
ignored among the oils and of the gold-mount among the water- 
colours. The work on the line of the large gallery is not 
rendered so shockingly bad with privileged paintings as usual, 
and the quality of the paintings in the “Gem Room " is far 
below the usual quality. For years I urged that works disposed 
of should be marked with a star “© pour encourager les autres, " 
but I never guessed that any artistic body would: use such huge 
scarlet discs as are this year employed, to the detriment of all 
works so distinguished and to the positive '*killing" of the 
colour of some of them. Lastly, having practically prohibited 
all competition in the illustrated catalogue line, the R.A. uses 
its monopoly to ask 3s. 6d. for the only one obtainable. 

Ever since the R.A. first occupied Burlington House the 
number of British artists has been rapidly on the increase, 
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and the average of attainment has been increasing at a greater 
ratio still. So that it becomes something more than a hardship 
that the representative exhibiting body should actually be 
greatly reducing the number of works shown. In the London 
area alone there are probably over a thousand professional artists, 
most of whom are oil-painters, and irrespective of amateurs. 
Yet in the present show we find that only 666 oil-paintings 
are hung, and of them 159 are Academicians' work and accepted 


There are 209 water-colours, 17 by Academicians ; 


ex officio. : 
292 miniatures, I by an R.A.; and тут black-and-whites, of 


which 5 are Ьу Academicians. So that in the oil or main section 
of the show only 507 paintings by outsiders exhibiting one, two, 
or three pictures are hung. Seeing that every year enormous 


numbers of paintings are admittedly crowded out for lack of 


space and not for lack of merit, it is surely about time the 
Academy did something to make matters more equitable. 
It is not generally known that the R.A.'s and A.R.A.'s work 
being accepted “hors concours” there is annually only a dozen 
or so painters accepted outright ; the rest are either classed as 
doubtful or rejected outright. The doubtfuls are considered 
worthy of exhibition, but there is probably not room for one 
half of them. 

The Academy having some years ago, as I ventured to 
advocate, dropped the Old Master shows, which were fostering 
tastes most damaging, to living artists, they should arrange 
a summer and winter show. Machinery could be set up which 
would, if desired, necessitate no more than a single selection 
of the works for the two shows. Each show could then contain 
fewer works than the present one, and yet include all work 


considered worthy of being hung. 
“STRAIGHT.” 


AN EXHIBITION OF WAR MEMORIALS. 


THE first section of the Exhibition of War Memorials will 
shortly be on view in the Victoria and Albert Museum. This 
exhibition is being organized under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy War Memorials Committee with the co-operation of 
the staft of the Museum and that of the British Institute of 
Industrial Art. In addition to memorials of the past (mainly 
from the Museum collections), this exhibition will include 
examples, selected by the Committee, of memorials executed 
in recent times by deceased and living artists. It is hoped to 
cover every category of decorative art and craft with which 
memorials might be concerned; not with the view of pro- 
viding designs which may be copied or slavishly repeated, but 
rather of guiding the taste of the public in the selection of 
suitable designs and of qualified artists; the intention is also 
to suggest the various forms which memorials may suitably 
take. Special sections will be devoted to lettering and the 
literary form of inscriptions. The representative exhibition of 
projected designs is reserved for the October Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, but designs for definite memorials already in 
hand or about to be executed will also be admissible for the 
Museum exhibition. A bureau of information will be set up 
for supplying visitors and applicants with information regarding 
memorials, artists, and craftsmen; a special selection of books 
and photographs will be available in the Museum Library for 
consultation. It is hoped that the exhibition may be open 
towards the end of June. The Committee has invited all 
artists, craftsmen, and others interested in British art, to lend 
their aid in making the exhibition fulfil its purpose Бу con- 
tributing material and by communicating information and 
suggestions as to appropriate designs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 

To the Editor of Tur ARCHITECTURAL Review. 

SIN, 

Without questioning the verbal inspiration of much that 
is contained in the article in your last number, I should like to 
ask the authors to reconsider their acceptance of the date of 
the chancel roof. Тһе statement that it is thirteenth-century 
work was made, I suppose, on the authority of the architect 
who carried out the stripping of the plaster in тото; but it 
seems to me much more likely that it dates from the rebuilding 
of the nave in 1670. Not being an architect myself, I ask this 
with all difidence; but should I be right, it is important that 
such an error should not be perpetuated in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW. 

The splay of the east window seems to be of the same date 
as that of the arch into the More chapel—probably late 
fourteenth century, The walls of the chancel must have been 
several feet higher than they are now to have accorded with 
such a splay (the present end window is modern), and a nearly 
flat roof is what we should expect, as may be seen in scores of 
Norfolk and Suffolk churches. А nearly circular roof in such 
circumstances is, I think, unknown. But even if it were not, 
why should the walls have been lowered, with all the trouble 
of taking the roof off and putting it on again? Is it not much 
more likely that the walls were lowered and the round roof put 
оп--ап1 plastered—in order to fit in with the broad semi- 
circular chancel arch ? 

Dr. Adam Littleton was rector in 1670, and in his Latin 
Dictionary he alludes to the gift of Lady Jane Cheyne of the 
roof of the church “ densis trabium ordinibus." True, he does 
not speak of it as the roof of the chancel, but of the church. 
But it is perhaps worth mentioning. 

One other point I should like to mention in the interests of 
accuracy. Your authors state as a fact, without giving their 
authority, that the designs for the capitals of the arch leading 
into the More chapel were drawn by Holbein. This is only a 
conjecture, though doubtless a very good one. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RANDALL Davies, F.S.A. 
1 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea. 


In reply to the foregoing letter the authors of the article in 
question write as follows :— 

Anyone who has read Mr. Randall Davies's admirable book 
on Old Chelsea Church will realize that he is perhaps the best 
authority we have on the building. Mr. Davies raises an 
interesting point in his letter, and one that has apparently 
occasioned some difference of opinion, In тото the church was 


overhauled and thoroughly repaired, and it was at that time 


that the plaster was removed from the chancel roof, exposing a 
slightly pointed wooden roof. It was considered to be an im- 
portant find, and has since, we believe, been commonly held to 
be of thirteenth-century workmanship, But Mr. Davies brings 
very strong evidence to the contrary, and we confess that his 
surmise that the chancel roof is of the same date as the existing 
nave, viz., 1670, seems to be a right one. It is certainly beyond 
a coincidence that the curved timbers of the roof should fit so 
perfectly to the semi-circular chancel arch. It is of course 
possible that the architect of 1670 found the existing chancel 
roof too high to fit well with his new scheme, and decided that, 


however great the trouble might be, this roof must be lowered 
to render it more in harmony. It is quite certain that, had he 
carried his new building any higher, he would have destroyed 
its very beautiful proportions. 

There is one thing to which we would like to draw 
Mr. Davies's attention, and that is the pamphlet on the church 
written Бу 5. P. T. Prideaux. The second edition was pub- 
lished in 1911, when it was revised and largely re-written. Ina 
foreword the author makes little claim to originality, and 
acknowledges his heavy debt to Mr. Davies. Yet this pamphlet 
contains precisely the errors which Mr. Davies is anxious 
should not be perpetuated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Being sold at the church as the official guide-book, this 
pamphlet is invested with an air of authority, and we trust that 
a more thorough revision may be made before it goes into a 
third edition. 


L. A. and W. С.А, 


THE BURIAL PLACE OF JOHN PLAW. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
SIR, 

I was greatly interested in reading the historical sketch of 
Southampton by A. E. R.in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for February. The author mentions among the architects of the 
day the name of John Plaw. I thought it might interest many 
of your readers, as well as the writer of the article, to know that 
the name of “ John Plaw, Esquire, Architect,” appears on a tomb- 
stone in one of our oldest cemeteries in this city; a photo of 
this tombstone I am enclosing herewith. The date of his 


JOHN PLAW’S TOMBSTONE, CHARLOTTETOWN, 
| Р.Е. ISLAND. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Present Fuel Rations Ample. 


For Heating, Hot Water Supply 
and Cooking requirements in the 
dwellings to be erected under the 
Reconstruction schemes, the fuel 
allowed by the existing Rationing 
Order will be ample if consumed to 
the best advantage in the latest 
types of Ideal Boilers. 


Relative Fuel Consumption. 


RADIATORS BOILERS’ 


The Workers demand better homes with the maximum of healthfulness, cleanliness, convenience, and comfort, 
which are distinguishing characteristics of Central Hot Water Warming and Independent Hot Water Supply apparatus, 
thus affording Architects, Builders and Heating Engineers an opportunity of securing the installation of these modern 
appliances оп an unprecedented scale at little ог no additional cost but with very great advantage to the future tenants. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 
Telephone No. : MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: " LIABLENESS LONDON.” 


Telephone No.: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: " RADIATORS HULL” 


~ PerfectSystemof Heating 


Specially suited for: RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
of the ‘‘Perfect’’ System 
PRIVATE HOUSES, inclúde:= 
OFFICES, Church Missionary Society, 
SCHOOLS, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
А h Smith & 
CHURCHES, M mit Monro, 
HOSPITALS, Е Tem i Meat 
chool of Tropica: edicine 
HOTELS, and Seamen's Hospital, 
WORKSHOPS, Albert Docks, E 
«с., «с. | мем», en! Mackenzie & 
Showrooms and Offices of 
ECONOMY. Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
SIMPLICITY. Gt. Portland Street, W. 
LOW COST. Н.О. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 


All Saints'Church,Goodmayes. 


PERFECT ACTION. | 
P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 


NO PIPE TRENCHES. 
BOILER FIXED ON 


New House, Lympne, for Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Bart. 


ANY FLOOR. 
SMALL PIPES. Mens. Herbert Baker and Ernest 
PIPES RUN illmott, Architects. 
IRRESPECTIVE Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 
OF LEVELS. J. D. Sandars, Esq. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
Telephone : HE Architects. 
Mayfair 6481 (2 lines). Y я E 
Telegraphic Add f a7 Offices of Union Insurance 
e ress : М ay 2 2 
" BENHAM. V ESDO, LONDON." SU м Society of Canton, Ltd., 
“ | Shanghai. 
\ Messrs. Palmer & Turner, 
yr wee! S| Architects. 


Apply— 4 
66, WIGMORE STREET, 


BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., - ^ LONDON, W. 


DFAL [DEAL ve pr 
& Open Fires. Ideal Warming System. 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all Classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


FACTORY 
BUILDING 


AND 


RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK 
FROM 


STOCK 
MATERIALS. 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted 
Free of Charge. 


Stocks of all British Standard 


Sections in 
Hi nm Ay) Т) A = Е-Е JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
S ттт — 
ANGLES, TEES, 
FLATS, Etc. 


London : . 

; Cardiff : 

STEELWORKS ROAD, jj 
BATTERSEA, S.W. EAST MOORS. 

relent : BATTERSEA 1094-5.6. 

elegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON, Telephone: CARDIFF 2567. 


Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


death is 24 May 1820, and age seventy-five years. His wife is 
buried near by. 

It seems pretty certain that this is the same John Plaw. 
Your correspondent states that Plaw left Southampton for 
North America about.the year 1819. If this is so, and the date 
of sailing is correct, he must have died shortly after arriving 
here, possibly from the effects of the hardships suffered during 


the voyage. 


Plaw appears to have had relatives here by the name of 


Ball, land surveyors by profession, and he may have been 
induced by them to move here, although this country was a 
very unlikely field for an architect to emigrate to in those days. 
As a subscriber to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW and 
“Тһе Architects’ Journal,” permit me to offer а word of com- 
mendation to you for the many excellent historical and other 
articles published from time to time in your columns dealing 
with the ** Older Architects" and their work. The stories of the 
lives and the work of these old men delight even us who are 
separated from the old world by many hundreds of miles, but 
how much more should they interest and thrill those who are 
living closer to the scenes of their activities ! 
Yours truly, 
C. B. CHAPPELL 
(Chappell and Hunter, Architects). 


Charlottetown, P.E. Island. 
5 May 1910. 


HERALDRY AT FINCHCOCKS. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
SIR, 
The following letter which I have received from Earl 
Bathurst gives valuable information concerning the heraldry 
upon the tympanum of the pediment and respecting families 
connected with Finchcocks. The identification of the fine 
picture over the hall fireplace (where it has suffered greatly 
from smoke) is particularly acceptable, and, I think, will even 
be new to the present owner of the property. 
Yours truly, 
NATHANIEL LLOYD. 
Great Dixter, P 
Northiam, Sussex. 


DEAR SIR, 
I have been very much interested in reading your account 


of Finchcocks in THE ARCHITECTURAL Review for April. 
Аз you say that you are unable to trace some of the quarterings 
of the heraldic achievement over the front door, I think it may 
interest you if I can enlighten you as to these coats. Edward 
Bathurst, the builder of the house, married Elizabeth Stringer 
of Triggs, one of the four daughters and co-heiresses of Stephen 
Stringer of Triggs. This accounts for the shield of pretence, | 
which is the Stringer arms. “Рег chevron or and sable, in 
chief two eagles displayed of the second, in base a fleur-de-lis 
of the first.” Edward Bathurst's coat should have been: rst 
and 4th, Bathurst ; 2nd and 3rd, Horden of Finchcocks. They 
appear to have had two quarterings: 2nd, Azure, on a chevron 
between three lions rampant guardant argent an Imperial 
Crown gules for Hordens ; 3rd, Per pale argent and sable, two 
wolves passant between three quatrefoils, in pale within a 
bordure all counter-changed—which I take to be the old Finch- 
cocks family coat. 

I cannot account for the Leveson coat being quartered, 
which you say is “ Azure three laurel leaves or." They had по 


right to quarter this coat, although Edward Bathurst’s grand- 
father married Nazaretha Leveson, sister of Sir John Leveson, 
therefore not an heiress. 

I believe the Leveson arms are “ Azure ihres holly leaves or,’ 
not laurel leaves. 

Edward Bathurst, the builder of Finchcocks, was son of 
William Bathurst of Wilmington, and succeeded his uncle 
Thomas in 1718, who had succeeded his elder brother Edward 
of Finchcocks, who died s.p. in 1690. I do not think William 
of Wilmington, his father, ever owned Finchcocks, but died in 
1727. The large picture in the hall is of Edward, the builder, 
and his first wife and family—probably by J. Maubart—and it 
may interest you to know that all the other family portraits, 
fourteen in number, were bought by my mother about 1870, 


and are now in my possession. 
Yours very truly, 


BATHURST. 
Cirencester Park, Cirencester. 


NEW BOOK. 


WOODWORK IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 


THOSE who possess a collection of rare quarto volumes of the 
past dealing with the crafts will welcome the latest arrival in the 
form of a treatise on the principle and practice of wood- 
work by Mr. Romney Green. The author is primarily a crafts- 
man, but he is also. an artist with imaginative. genius. The 
present volume is the first of two describing the working of 
wood, tools and their handling, as well as the elementary prin- 
ciples to be observed in the design and making of furniture. 

In these days of reconstruction, when the arts and crafts are 
handicapped by almost insuperable difficulties, not the least of 
which is money, the publication of a-book produced, with the 


` Object of bettering taste is more than welcome. It is almost 


impossible at the present time to purchase efficient furniture 
for the house. The lure of the: antique has led to a corner 
being formed by dealers in this class of commodity, many 
doubtful bargains are on the market, and the number of reproduc- 
tions is steadily increasing. Tottenham Court Road has lost 
its hold for the time upon the votaries of Suburbia ; and although 
the menace of Shoreditch may in future threaten certain sections 
of the community, the effects of the War have so far mercifully 
curtailed the wares of Veneering & Co. | 

Мг. Romney Green soars high їп his ideas, which belong to 
the realm of democratic refinement. His outlook is broad; he 
acknowledges the value of tradition, but he is alive to its short- 
comings ; moreover, he approaches the design of furniture in. 
the same spirit as a conscientious architect undertakes the 
expression of his clients' needs. 

As one reads the clear type of this delectable little book one 
is brought into touch with the atmosphere of the craftsman's 
working-place. There is a pleasant flavour of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in the descriptions denoting knowledge 
sound and trustworthy, but not the least hint of Wardour 
Street. It is clear the author aims at explaining the subject for 
the benefit of the amateur no less than for the guidance of the 
professional student; it will be curious if he does not capture 
the sympathies of the general public. His first paragraph 
envisions the scope of his proposals. “ То become really profi- 
cient in the use of a joiner’s tools a great deal of practice is 
needed to comparatively little instruction; but instruction also 
is extremely necessary, and is best obtained by watching a good 


practical man at work rather than from actual lessons. The 
b2 


132 NEW 
ideal training, in fact, is that which an old-fashioned apprentice 
used to receive, and may even now receive, in an old-fashioned 
workshop.” That this spirit animated the master-craftsmen 
of St. Martin’s Lane in the eighteenth century no less than 
the carpenters who flourished throughout the country in the 
earlier periods cannot be doubted. Mr. Romney Green 1s 
one of the few modern craftsmen to appreciate this fact, and 
to endeavour to put his views into practice. The author brings 
old principles, essential to technique, to the surface ; he scoffs 
at the follies underlying showy modern furniture design ; 
he deplores the continued vogue of the antique, and has no 
sympathy for passing fashions. But he recognizes the value of 
form, the necessity of studying tradition without becoming a 
slave to its foibles, and he speaks of the ignoble hierarchy of 
middlemen-profiteers, designers, and soulless mechanics who 
have supplanted the old hierarchy in which all acknowledged a 
guild of master craftsmen, and every aspiring apprentice had a 
fair opportunity to own his own business. This raises the 
momentous question of the revival of individual craftsmen to 
correspond with the development of the housing question. 
With the demand for new houses and cottages in the neighbour- 
hood of villages and towns for labourers, artisans, and clerical 
workers, there is everything in favour of the return of the local 
carpenter, who should be encouraged to establish himself as a 
factor in communal life. The local carpenter is as essential in 
every village of size as the local cobbler. Why should it be 
left to the provincial draper, in a large way of business, to retail 
machine-made furniture to supply the wants of the countryside 
and impose doubtful wares on innocent people ? 

Reaction against the evil products of the factory system, 
which was inaugurated by Ruskin and William Morris, has, as 
Mr. Romney Green mentions, little chance of success until the 
whole subject comes to be regarded in the light of a first-class 
religious and political subject. Our author holds very decided 
opinions on architectural construction, notably regarding the 
treatment of materials, and his remarks are illuminating. 

The book opens with an eloquent introduction; the first 
chapter gives * Some Practical Lessons” ; the second chapter 
treats of “Material and Design”; the third chapter with 
* Cutting the Tree,” and a sub-section deals with “ The Mortise 
and Tenon: How to make a Bench or Table.” 

Mr. Romney Green does not commit himselfto any particu- 
lar fashion of furniture design; he is undoubtedly a student of 


SARCOPHAGUS OF THE LATE SIR G. A. LOWTHER BART 
Poynter and Wenyon, Architects. 


BOOK. 


2; 


Тһе К ek 
GERARD AUGUSTUS LOW THER. 
art. 


GCMG.CB.PC. 
Born 16% February 1858. | 
Entered the Diplomatic Service 1879, Served in 
Madrid Paris, Constantinople, Vienna, Sofia, Buch- | 
arest,Tokio,and Buda Pesth.Secretary of Embassy 
Уеа 899 a Extraordinary and | 
Minister Plenipotentiary for Chile (901-4.Envoy Ex. 
{raordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for | 
Tansier and Consul General at Morocco 1904-8 
H.B.M Ambassador at Constantinople (908-13. 
Died 5% April 1916. 
e, by ki by love unfeigned. 
wer of Cod, 


E Alice 7%. 
a his widow erected this ; 


memorial. : 


Eur m a. 


CARTOUCHE MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR G. A. LOWTHER. 
Poynter and Wenyon, Architects. 


form and a believer in first principles. If bookmaking be in 
the nature of index to character, this book speaks definitely 
of the author’s taste. It is a highly specialized piece of 
joinery, almost effortless in conception, refined to a degree, 
and removed from the taint of the lamp. Mr. Romney Green 
in the production has been ably seconded by Mr. Douglas 
Pepler. The woodcuts forming the illustrations are direct, and 
the printing and selection of type show evidence of rare taste. 
The book creates a lasting impression ; it clears the air of a lot 
of nonsense. One is constrained to vieW 
the antique shop as a museum of dead 
things, and to thrill with delight in antici- 
pation of the pleasure of being able to 
enter the workroom of a real craftsman; 
it is akin to leaving the drab streets of an 
industrial town to breathe the fragrance of 
the countryside. А. Е. К. 

“ Woodwork.” By А. Romney Green. Vol. f. 
Printed and published by Douglas Pepler, 
Ditchling, Sussex. 


MEMORIAL CARTOUCHE AND 
SARCOPHAGUS. 

Tur two interesting examples of 
memorials illustrated on this page were 
designed by Messrs. Poynter and Wenyon, 
and carried out by Messrs. Н.Н. Martyn 
and Co., Ltd., of Cheltenham. We. 
understand that the cartouche is to be 
erected in St. Paul's. 
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FOR | 

NATIONAL HOUSING. 
The solution of the housing problem 15 materially assisted by the adoption of 
walls built of waterproof cement blocks. .An impervious block is constructed 

. 1. E . NS s г 
with a + inch Pudloed cement facing given to the block when it is being made. 
A Pudloed concrete roof is constructed at small expense, and it is 
completely watertight. Concrete roofs do not soften. with heat: Large 
areas are laid with expansion joints as suggested. in our “free books. 
Ask for Booklet 15, describing several novel uses. of. Pudloed Cement. 
It is so very easy to waterproof all kinds of structures with Pudloed cement. If it is a flat roof, 
in flooded .earth,. no water can pass through; 


` cracks need not be feared; if it is a basement 
and if a wall is exposed to fierce winds and driving rains, a bone-dry interior is certain. 


Used also for Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Reservoirs, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown' Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 
BRITISH ! and, apart from patriotism, the best. Manufactured solely by 'KERNER-GREENWOOD.& Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 
i J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD, Managing Director. 


Help the returning soldiers by giving details of Vacant Situations to the 
Ex-Officers Employment Bureau, Dashwood House, London, E.C.2. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Retirement of Sir G. J. Poynter. Ф.Ф. А. 


Sir Edward Poynter’s retirement from the Presidency of 
the Royal Academy, after two-and-twenty years’ tenure of the 
office, closes an interesting if somewhat unexciting chapter in 
the history of British art. He began to reign in what has 
been denoted “the era of the smoking-cap with a tassel, the 
velveteen jacket, and the luxuriant beard,” when a sort of 
sham-Bohemianism—of which, however, neither Lord Leigh- 
ton nor Sir Edward Poynter was at all typical—was the 
dominant note. Yet the smoking-cap and the “hirsute adorn- 
ments,” as they were called, seemed somehow emblematic of 
the overdone kind of art produced by their wearers and con- 
sumed with avidity by a public that played croquet and was 
not long emancipated from the tyranny of the crinoline. 
Poynter’s pictures prospered as a revulsion from the hideous- 
ness of the everyday life of the period. It was an inexpres- 
sible relief to turn from the monstrous regalia of the croquet- 
lawn to the breezy classicism of a Poynter picture—‘‘A 
Visit to Aesculapius," “ Perseus and Andromeda," “ Atalanta's 
Race," or what not; although the figures were not so severely 
Greek as to chill the spirit of the visitor to the Academy who 
preferred the modernity (very ancient now) of Frith's “ Derby 
Day," * Railway Station," and other misguided attempts to 


‘hold the mirror, not up to Nature, but up to the artificial 
‘futilities of the moment. — Poynter's Greek figures always 
seemed to the writer to have in them rather less of the Hel- 


lenic than of the Hebraic spirit; as if he could never quite 


shake himself free of his “ Meeting of Solomon and the Queen 


of Sheba”; but, anyhow, they did much to induce a saner 
popular regard for graceful form and for less crass colouring 


than that usually found on the canvases of the time, which 
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were so many studies in mahogany stain. Elected A.R.A. 
in 1869, Poynter became Slade Professor at University College, 
London, in 1871. Ав Principal of the National Art Training 
School, from which position he retired in 1881, he gave a 
distinctly classical bent to the study of art in this country. 
He is the son of an architect, and it will be remembered that 
he designed the architectural and tile decorations for the grill- 
room at South Kensington. 
ж ж ж 


Exhibition of Iron and Brass Utensils. 


The late Mr. G. Russell-Davies, one of those whose lives 
have been given for their country in the war, by a soldier’s 
will bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert Museum his col- 
lection of articles of domestic use in iron and brass, from the 
county of Sussex. A selection from these has now been 
arranged and exhibited in the Museum (Octagon Court, 
Room No. 40), and forms an interesting representation of 
such relics of English life of the last two or three centuries. 
The principal group is one of appliances of the open hearth— 


- wrought-iron fire-dogs and spit-dogs, with variously knobbed 


and shaped terminals, iron cranes for the cooking-pot, pot- 
hooks with adjustable racks, kettle-tilters (with rustic wit 
called “idlebacks ”), spit-jacks driven by a weight, cradle- 
spits and prong-spits: All of these things made by the old 
Sussex blacksmiths show sense of form and fitness, excellence 
of workmanship, and a desire for decorative effect. The cases 
arranged beside the larger pieces show wrought-iron candle- 
sticks, pipe-burners, toasting-forks, toasters, and other appli- 
ances; a group of door and window fittings—hinges, locks, 
latches, shutter-catches, and so forth; and another of snuffers, 
nut-crackers, and other steel implements. 
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The Arts of Peace 


“We are about to enter upon а period in our 


in which domestic life, aided by the arts of. peace, will slowly, 


but at last entirely, supersede public life and the arts of war.” 
. RusxiN, * The Two Рай” | 


world’s history 


The hope of the new world about to be built out of the chaos of the 
old, centres in the domestic sides of national welfare—in the Houses 
of the people; in the Workshops and Offices where they labour ; in 
their daily environment. 


And in this great work of reconstruction the genius of the architect 
and the craftsmanship of the builder, will have an all-important part. . 


For the worthy buildings which should mark this renaissance of national 
tradition and ideals, the choice of the Contractor is of great importance 
—the one chosen should possess the requisite range of technical skill, 
the experience of long practice, the enterprise denoted by a thoroughly 
modern plant, and an adequate staff of competent building craftsmen. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
The Cloister of St. Bartholomew's. 


An offer was made last March to the committee for the 
restoration of the Norman Priory Church of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great to acquire the remaining six bays of the east walk of 
the cloister of the priory on the expiration of the existing lease 
in something less than eight years’ time at the price of £2,000. ` 
The committee did not feel justified at that time in laying the 
matter before the public, but they feel that they ought to let it 
be known now that such an offer has been made, because, 
although it is open to-day, it may not be so to-morrow, and 
may never recur. They are, therefore, asking for help to 
secure this, the last, portion of the monastic buildings of the 
priory known to exist. At present it is a stable with 7 ft. of 
earth on the floor. The eight-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the church occurs in March 1923, and this acquisi- 
tion of the cloister would be a practical and suitable way to 
commemorate it. Subscriptions, which may be extended over 
three years, may be sent to the Rector, the Rev. W. F. G. 
Sandwith, the Vestry, St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West 
Smithfield, E.C. 

Mr. Voysey on Concrete. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Houses are not what they seem ; 
For the walls that looked so solid, 
Once were poured from cans like cream. 

Having prefaced his recent lecture to the Concrete Institute 
with the above rather melancholy stanza, Mr. Voysey went 
on, in his usual delightful style, to investigate what may be 
called the spiritual values of concrete. The conservative 
instinct in some of us, he said, tends to strengthen our pre- 


judices. And a fondness for hand work and the qualities of 
familiar building materials make one shy of the mystical con- 
coctions that are more or less mingled with brains. Concrete 
seems one such that depends on conscience. The man that 
mixes the material must exercise his conscience, and who can 
measure the amount or tell its’ value? А brick seems more 
frankly to proclaim its qualities, and, as with stone and 
timber, we know from past experience all that it can do for из. 
But concrete is an unknown quantity to many of us, except, 
perhaps, when used in its simplest form, as for foundations. 
Another element of my prejudice is due to the recollection that 
greed is gratified by the use of concrete construction. That is 
to say, the shopkeeper who is out to make money wants to 
seize every inch of space. He thinks the display of his wares 
is better for him the more vast it is. Beauty has no charm for 
him, and quantity is of more value than quality. The shop- 
keeper little realizes how the mind and memory are debauched 
by vast crowds of articles jostling each other for attention. 
When a myriad of objects all shout at once, ‘‘ Look at me!” 
we can carry away no lasting memory of anything but chaos. 
Concrete construction has helped in this direction. Meanness 
and greed, I say, are its parents, What can be expected from 
such an ancestry? 

Mr. Lanchester for India. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester has left for India to join a com- 
mission dealing with the improvement and development of 
Cawnpore, which is rapidly becoming one of the most im- 
portant commercial centres in Northern India. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Lanchester's studies of Town Planning 
in the Madras Presidency were recently published in book form. 
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The advantages of cement block houses are :— 
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erection. The only disadvantage has been the 
dampness of cement houses. This is remedied 
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(2) By plastering the exterior of the building after erection. 
(3) By rendering the interior of the walls after erection, 
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NOTES.OF THE MONTH. 


Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 

By the election of Sir Aston Webb to succeed Sir E. J. 
Poynter as President of the Royal Academy, а bad old 
tradition has been broken. It seems almost incredible that 
this recognition of architecture should have been deferred for 
about a century and a half; but, though the Academy was 
founded in 1768 “ for the purpose of cultivating and improving 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture,” Sir Aston 
Webb is virtually the first architect to be elected President: 
It is an occasion for rejoicing that at length Architecture has, 
in a sense, come to its own, however tardily. ' Possibly the 
feeling has hitherto prevailed that architecture, while patently 
and undeniably an art of sorts, yet had its feet in the clay ; 
and, besides, had it not a sort of Academy of its own—its own 
institute, its own schools, its own perfect independence and 
autonomy? And the Art was recognized after a fashion in the 


meagre space allotted to it at the annual exhibition, where, . 


however, it has been so little impressive, whether in size or in 
quality, as positively to encourage the ignorant idea—so naively 
expressed а week or two back by “The Saturday Review "— 
that the election of an architect as President of the Academy 
was simply inconceivable. Sir Aston Webb has been freely 


described as the first architect President of the Royal Academy, , 


although it will be recalled that James Wyatt, the architect of 
Fonthill Abbey, was a sort of locum tenens for Benjamin West 
in 1805, who was reinstated next year, when he had purged 
himself of the offence of belauding Bonaparte. . As Wyatt’s 
election was never confirmed, it is a nice technical point 
whether he qualified as an actual President. But Sir Aston's 
election to so high a dignity is sure to stimulate the public 
interest in architecture. | | 


Norman Remains at Westminster Abbey. 

At a recent meeting of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion Mr. Philip M. Johnston gave a lantern lecture on “ Little 
Known Nooks and Corners of Westminster Abbey and Archi- 
tectural Notes on the Temple Church.” Mr. Johnston said 
that many people would regard the Abbey as the last place 
in which to study Norman work ; but there were many early 
and late Norman remains for anyone who would look for 
them. The Norman masons who came over for the Confessor 
continued their occupation after the Conquest, and when Duke 
William started on the Tower he had ready to his hand a 
number of trained workmen. The Abbey contained a window 
decorated with the Tau cross, and it was a curious fact that 
nearly all the capitals in St. John’s Chapel in the Tower were 
decorated with the same emblem. That seemed to point to 
the fact that the same school, if not the same masons, were at 
work in the Abbey and at the Tower. In another portion of 
the Abbey was to be seen a round-headed window having 
above it a series of blocks of tufa and chalk alternating with 
tiles coloured either in olive-green or а tomato-red—an 
example, he thought, of the fact that the Normans sometimes 
attempted coloured decoration. In the Deanery he had found 
another specimen of this reticulated work, and parts of West- 
minster Hall, he added, were similarly decorated. It had 


“been stated, continued Mr. Johnston, that no authentic piece 


of the external masonry of the great Abbey Church remained, 
but he thought one was to be found on the east face of 
the north transept. Within the last thirty years the removal 
of an obstacle had disclosed the doorway made in the time of 
Henry III, through which he and his successors entered the 
Abbey for their private devotions. 
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S (у NEXORABLE economic laws operate in all 
| industrial problems. These determine rates 
(Jof wages and other questions; but the 
remuneration of the worker is ultimatel y 


dependent upon the business capacity and. enterprise' 


in the organization of an undertaking. 


There can be no wages without work, and the human 
aspect under present industrial conditions demands 
expeditious decisions in respect to all contemplated 
building operations. 


Demobilized men are anxious to return to their pre- 
War occupations. To make this possible in the building 
industries, architects should place contracts without delay. 


Government restrictions on building have been removed. 
Builders who have been employed upon War Contracts 
have their organization ready. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
‚Мг. Herbert Baker on War ACemorials. 


Nothing finer or saner has been said about war memorials 
than what Mr. Herbert Baker expressed in a letter to “The 
Times” last month. He began with a touchingly beautiful 
simile. Gently deprecating the very natural desire for indi- 
vidual memorials, he said that the relatives of the fallen “will, 
¿on reflection, one may be permitted to think, realize it as a 
nobler conception that the dead should rest in their “last 
bivouac’ like soldiers in ranks under their regimental head- 
stones." This lovely thought will persuade many to rise 
superior to the mere selfishness of grief, and to act in the 
same spirit of unity and self-sacrifice as that which-animated 
the honoured dead. ` Mr.-Baker stated very tersely and simply 
what should be the guiding principle of design їп memorials 
—‘‘a key to the difficulties of determining the form of these 
home memorials might .often be found if we think of them as 
.giving visible expression not only to the idea of honour to the 
fallen, but also to the ideals for which they fought.” 


ж * ж 
Alleged Rodin Sculpture Forgeries. | 


It is more painful than surprising to read that the alleged 
Rodin statue frauds in France are more extensive than had 


been at first supposed. There has been, it is reported, a rather 


' considerable industry in fabrications of Rodin’s work. Spurious 
attribution is a fate that overtakes nearly all the great masters, 
“hardly excepting the architects, although in their case the 
„misrepresentation is seldom fraudulent. Sometimes the object 
-is sordid, as when the attribution to Jones, or Wren, or Adam, 
‘sends up rent or purchase-price; but more often it is sheer 
vanity that prompts the claim. There is a passion for pedigree 
—of man or horse or house—and up to a certain point the 


demand for it is sound and wholesome; but its nemesis is 
fraudulent misrepresentation, which could hardly occur but 
for the inveterate habit of paying for names and reputations 
rather than for merit and value. That a work must be good 
because it was done by a great master is what Ruskin would 
have termed a “pathetic fallacy "—and it is doubly pathetic 
because it offers so strong a temptation to dishonesty. · Vanity 
and ignorance make such frauds only too easy—indeed, assist 
in the process, the eager and inexpert purchaser of a “fake” 
being unintentionally an accessory before the fact. Nor has 
the rascally copyist the excuse that people who prefer names 
to intrinsic merit have only themselves to blame if they are 
deceived by neglected genius. Cleverness is not genius. 

New Theatres for London. 


London is to have two new theatres shortly. Mr. S. B. 
Joel, head of the great firm of Barnato Brothers, has decided 
to erect a fine new house on the site of Meux’s Brewery in 
Tottenham Court Road. It will be built on the American 
plan, and will include a winter garden. The design, according 
to the daily press, promises in its magnificence to eclipse ` 
everything of the kind in London. The name of the architect 
is not announced. Meux's Brewery site was sold to Mr. 5. В. 
Joel early last year for a sum stated at the time to amount 
to about £500,000. The site, which is freehold, covers an 
area of nearly two and a half acres, and has important 
frontages on Oxford Street, Tottenham Court Road, and 
Great Russell Street. The brewery, which was founded in 
the reign of George III, occupies the greater part of the 
site. The other building is a new home for grand opera, to 
be erected for the Carl Rosa Opera Company. The locality 
of the site at present remains unknown. | 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Armada Joy-Bell at Westminster Abbey. 

When the news of the dispersal of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 reached London there was much rejoicing among 
the citizens that the great danger which threatened the 
country had been averted. All the church bells were set 
ringing, and it is interesting to note that among them was at 
least one which hangs in the Westminster Abbey belfry at 
the present time, and which will take its part in expressing 
the nation’s joy on the occasion of the Declaration of Peace. 
The whole peal at the Abbey is of great historic interest. All 
the bells—six in number—except the treble, or smallest, were 
(says “Тһе Daily Telegraph”) cast at the old Whitechapel 
foundry of Mears and Stainbank (the tenor, or largest, weigh- 
ing one and a half tons) in 1738, the fifth in 1598, the fourth 
and second in 1743, and the third in 1583. The treble is an 
early fourteenth-century bell, and is probably by Richard de 
Wymbish, who was founding in the parish of Aldgate, ad- 
joining Whitechapel, at the end of the thirteenth century and 
the beginning of the fourteenth. The treble and the third must, 
therefore, have rung out to celebrate the great naval victory 
of 1588, which struck a decisive blow at the hopes of Philip of 
Spain. When the Abbey authorities asked Messrs. Mears and 
_ Stainbank to overhaul the bells, with the view to their being 

rung to celebrate the signing of the armistice, it was dis- 
covered that they were in such poor condition—they had not 
been used since the Coronation of King George V—that only 
the smaller bells could be rung, the heavier ones having to 
be chimed. The difference between ringing and chiming is 
that when rung a bell turns a complete revolution, and is 
set mouth upwards, whilst when chimed it is simply pulled 
slightly, and checked, so as to throw the clapper against the 


side. Тһе founders reported that nothing less than the entire 
rehanging would be of service, and also suggested that two 
smaller bells should be added to complete the octave. This 
meant an expenditure which the Dean and Chapter did not 
consider themselves to be in a position to undertake; but 
fortunately two benefactors who wish to remain anonymous 
generously came forward and offered to bear the cost. As 
the result, the bells of the Abbey will once again be put in 
perfect ringing order. The two smaller bells are to be added, 
and the old bells are to be retuned, and to be provided with 
entirely new fittings and framework. The old fourteenth-cen- 
tury treble is too small effectively to take its place in the 
octave. Instead of being recast it is to be preserved as a 
relic, and a new bell will be substituted. Messrs. Mears and 
Stainbank, whose firm has been in existence since 1570, have 
been entrusted with the restoration work and the casting of 
the new bells. Westminster Abbey will, when the work is 
completed, possess the heaviest ring of eight in the metropolis, 
though not the heaviest individual bell. The tenor bell at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral weighs 62 cwt.; at St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, 53 cwt.; at Southwark Cathedral, 50 cwt.; and 
at St. Michael's, Cornhill, 41 cwt. 


A Director-General of Housing. 
By appointing Sir James Carmichael, K.B.E., ав Director- 
General of Housing in England and Wales, the Government 
(says “Тһе Architects’ and Builders’ Journal”) has given a 
good earnest of its determination to grapple with the housing 
question in a very practical way. Sir James, himself а build- 
ing contractor of considerable eminence and versatile experi- 


ence, will have the assistance of “ various technical experts,” 
[Continued on page xxvi] 
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Walls around Life 


“No local style 18 so mean, or so devoid of possibilities, that 
architectural ingenuity may not develop a thoroughly satis- 
factory rendering in which that style is the main theme.” 


С. Маттаск PRICE, “The Practical Book of Architecture.” 


 АСТОКҮ, workshop, office, and home are (һе walls 
ӨХ around life for the great bulk of the nation. In the 
giframing of these for the worker of the new era, the 
a] architect's vision and the builder's craftsmanship will play 
a predominant part. 


Environment is the very keystone of life. The conditions governing 
the worker’s life influence his health, happiness, and ability to produce. 
These are dependent in greatest measure upon the talent which plans 
and builds the walls around life. 


A 


At йиш cost the old world has purged itself of many things evil: 
The work of reconstruction must be worthy of the price that has 
been paid. 


FAA 


Herein lies the national call to architects and builders of this new age. 
The vision of the architect must be interpreted with sympathetic 
understanding by those who work under his direction if the best results 
-are to be obtained. 


e m ea 


HIGGS &? HILL LTD. 


CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH RD: LONDON, S.W.8 
Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 
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who will strengthen the central staff, but unfortunately we are 
not told the names of these acquisitions. '' It is not a very 
gracious thing to say,” proceeds our contemporary, “but we 
feel bound to point out that the functions which Sir James 
will no doubt fulfil very ably are such as properly pertain to 
the architect. Why an architect was not chosen for the 
position b.ffles conjecture. Sir James we аге willing to credit 
with a consummate knowledge of building, but we cannot 
admit that his eminence in his own domain qualifies him to 
control architects. It is as if a solicitor were appointed to 
control barristers. Without the shadow of a shade of objec- 
tion to Sir James personally, we protest against the slight on 
the architectural profession which is implied in appointing a 


- builder to control a national work that is, or should be, 


primarily the concern of architects. Most of the building will, 
we hope and believe, be done under the superintendence of 
architects; but it is both anomalous and humiliating that they 
should have at their head a contractor, no matter how eminent 
and accomplished һе may be, nor how graciously һе may wield 
the power conferred upon him by a Government that even now 
seems in need of information as to the functions of the architect.” 


* ш * 


Westminster Cathedral and Its Architect. 


It seems that we are to have a biography of the late 
J. Е. Bentley. His daughter, Mme. de l'Hópital, writing from 
159 High Street, Kensingtun, W., is engaged, it appears, on 
a work to be called ‘‘ Westminster Cathedral and Its Architect,” 
and we have given her address in furtherance of her object of 
obtaining certain information. “It was my intention,” she 
writes, “10 record in it the names of all donors of specific 
gifts fur the fabric and its equipment. I find that the names 


of a few such benefactors are still missing. . . . The names 
wanted are: (1) The donors of two out of the eight columns of 
the baldacchino—I have those of six; (2) the donors of the 
four small columns in the tribunes of the apse; (3) of the two 
columns in the north-west porch; (4) of one column in the 
outer sacristy; and (5) of the Lady Chapel electric-light 
pendants.” Possibly the reason why the required information 
has not been forthcoming hitherto is correctly expressed in 
the lady’s surmise that in some instances the donors of money 
did not allocate it to any special feature, so that the columns 
and light pendants the lady mentions may have been paid for 
out of a gcneral fund. An equally formidable obstacle to the 
lady’s excellent intention is the invincible shyness of here and : 
there a pious donor. Mme. de l’Höpital’s book will be com- 
plete enough if only she will deal quite fully with the life and 
character of her father. The author of so noble a building 
must himself have been noble; which, indeed, was the unvary- 


ing report of him from those who knew him. 
ж 


ж ж 
Pholographs at the Royal Academy. 


The Secretary of the Royal Academy writes to say that 
in view of the shortness of the notice recently given to the 
contrary, it has been decided that photographs of architecture 
and architectural sculpture shall be admissible as last year for 
the Summer Exhibition of 1919. | 


ESSRS. MARSH, JONES, & CRIBB, Ltd., of Leeds, invite Confidential 
Correscondence from Designers with experience of Furniture, Decoration, 
and Shipwork. Letters to be sent to Box No. 343, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W , stating age, experience, salary desired, 
and earliest date duties could be undertaken. if mutually satisfactory arrangements 
were comple'ed. All applications will be treated іп the strictest confidence, and 
no reference whatsoever made to anyone without first getting the applicant's 
permission. 
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RAKE & GORHAM, tia. 


have pleasure in announcing that they are now in a position to resume 


the acceptance of orders for 


Electrical Equipment for Country Houses 


ud a d are being carried out in rotation as the demobilization of 
mn 1 | $ and releases from the Armyand Navy render labour available. 
m takes this opportunity of thanking Clients for their indulgence 


durin iod in whi : 
during the period in which the prior claims of National Service have caused 
inevitable difficulties and delays. 2: :: p 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES 


The Dream  House— the ideal house — exists only ín the country, and preferably 
by the sea. The country house is more exposed and less sheltered than the town 
house. ^ Dampness of the exterior walls is frequent, and the healthfulness of the 
country zir ís then challenged. 


Buildings ín the most wind-swept situations and with the most saturated walls 
are made bone-dry with a Pudloed cement plastering applied to the outside or 
to the inside of the wall. 


PUDLO 


Every kind of damp wall is made perfectly dry with Pudloed cement. Walls in which the damp- 
courses have perished, and walls damped by earth, are Кері dry with a Pudloed cement coating 
placed on the interior of the wall. 


In the latter case the cost is much less and the result is more satisfactory than the forming of areas 
and channels, or the fixing of slates, tiles, or blue bricks upon the walls. 


FOR DAMP WALLS AND FLOODED CELLARS 


Send for Booklet 15, which treats of economies in Cottage Building. 


Used for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Reservoirs, Baths, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Used by the War Office, the Admiralty, the India Office, the General Post Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works. 


BRITISH! and, apart from patriotism, the best. Manufactured solely by Kerner-Greenwood & Сс., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn, 
J. Н. KERNER-GREENWooD, Managing Director. 
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Proposed Tower for the Selfridge Store. 


It is understood that plans are now being prepared for the 
erection of a tower, 450 ft. high, on the Selfridge building in 
Oxford Street. We wonder whether the plans will get past 
the district surveyor. In any case, it is to be questioned 
whether, from the point of view of architectural amenity, 
such a high structure ought to be allowed. It should also 
be remembered that a tower of any $ rt would never compose 
with the Classic elevations of the Selfridge Store. if this 
really fine commercial building is to preserve its dignity the 
lines of the present elevations must be maintained in any con- 
templated additions. The huge tower would be a splendid 
advertisement, no doubt, but it would reduce the Store to 
absolute insignificance, besides uncomfortably dominating the 
whole West End of London. The maximum height of the 
great dome of St. Paul's is 364 ft. The proposed Selfridge 
tower would exceed this by 86 ft. 
Piccadilly Circus Improvement. 

The Westminster City Council have received a letter from 
Mr. R. Blomfield, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. E. Newton with 
reference to proposals for the new frontages in Lower Regent 
Street. The Office of Works have instructed the architects 
to prepare elevations for the new blocks between Piccadilly 
Circus and Jermyn Street, and also to make proposals for the 
improvement of these frontage lines. The original proposal 
was to retain the southern half of the Circus, merely straight- 
ening the segment, but to meet varivus objections the archi- 
tects suggested alternative frontage lines at the Piccadilly 
Circus end of Lower Regent Street, the intention being, as 
far as practicable, to repeat the treatment at the Waterloo 


Place end. This treatment, they urged, would square up this 
end of Regent Street and enable a worthy entrance to be made 
to Piccadilly. Certain alterations proposed by the Council 
with a view to assisting traffic have been adopted by the 
architects, and the Council have now approved the scheme. 

Жж НЯ + 
The Rebuilding of Ypres. 

As most reasoning people had foreseen, the idea of pre- 
serving Ypres as a “© permanent monument ” of the War has 
not been accepted by the Municipal Council. With the War 
still so close upon us, and with sentimental emotions strongly 
prevailing, the idea of preserving this great ruined area as it 
is appeals strangely to -the human mind. But we must 
remember that war-time emotions will pass. To a new 
generation this derelict city, becoming more ruinous every 
year, might ultimately come to be regarded as something of 
a white elephant. It is doubtful, also, whether as a matter 
of mere utility such a waste of valuable ground is to be 
justified. The Municipal Council set forth the practical 
reasons for their objections at a meeting at the Town Hall 
of Touquet-Paris-Plage, at which the Burgomaster of Ypres, 
М. Colaert, recalled that as early as 24 June 1017 а resolu- 
tion was passed demanding that the town of Ypres should 
be rebuilt in its entirety on the old site. “ Those who wish 
to move Ypres,” he continued, ‘‘lose sight of the fact that 
a third of the town still exists, either above ground or under 
the ground: water mains running from the two splendid 
lakes of Dickebusch and Zillebeke; a network of drains such 
as is to be found nowhere else in Flanders; gas mains, street 
paving, foundations of ruined houses, a number of vaulted 
cellars which have resisted bombardment. . . ." 
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The Outside View. 


To gain a true view of the great movements of 
this time detachment is required. | | 


The onlooker sees Capital, Labour, and the 
Public—like searchlights—seeking to focus their 
beams to a mutual point of common good. 


In building there is also. a common aim. The 
Contractor, to be successful, must recognize that 
beyond right relations between employer and men, 
the Architect’s vision and the building owner’s 
desires are the supreme consideration. 


The outside view ensures true perspective, and 
enables achievement of service іп the highest 
sense. 


Estimates to Architects Designs and Specifications 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS | 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W. 8 i 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 
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Art at Н.М. Office of Works. 

That lusty infant, the Office of Works Art Club, is giving 
another exhibition of its vigour in a little show of drawings 
and paintings by deceased masters, lent by its members. The 
greater number of the works are of distinct value, and are 
exciting considerable interest and discussion among the club’s 
architects and engineers. They include a particularly luscious 
portrait lent by Mr. Cooke, works by Cotman, Beverley, a large 
early Turner, a fine water-colour of Pall Mall—wrongly attri- 
buted to the same master—and so forth. No doubt a fair 
number of works confidently attributed to certain painters 
will, as a result of their first appearance in public, be allotted 
to their rightful authorship in somewhat lower spheres of art 


eminence. 
* * ж 


The Central's Jollification. 


The Central School of Arts and Crafts, rapidly emerging 
from more or less anxious war conditions, heralded the advent 
of March with a “ jollification.” 
Some hundreds of students and their friends, including а 
number of architects, brilliantly arrayed, gave themselves 
whole-heartedly to the merriest of games and dances. There 
was an unusual proportion of beautiful damsels and gorgeous 
costumes to ravish the artistic eye, varied by others of an 
extremely ingenious and comic order. Professor Selwyn Image 
presided over the committee which reviewed the grand parade, 
and distributed prizes and honours to the wearers of the most 
successful costumes. In the lecture theatre equally well 
attended concerts and dramatic performances succeeded one 
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another. The Architecture Room was gaily decorated for the 
occasion with mural decorations by the students. | 

There is need of-some source, such as this.School, whence : 
can proceed good examples for the artistic trappings of 
pageantry and street decoration in times of rejoicing, etc. 
It was: disappointing to find displayed no Roll of Honour | 
recording the names and deeds of masters and pupils of the 
Institution who have distinguished themselves in the Great 
War. Of these, alas! many have made the great sacrifice. 


Surely in London's Central School of Arts and Crafts one 


might rightly expect to find a model specimen of the memorial : 


art ! 
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The Condition of Reims. | 

Writing of devastated Reims in “The Daily Express,” 
Mr. Sidney Dark says: “ Тһе Cathedral 15 little more damaged 
than when I saw it last. The impression of devastation is, 
indeed, less, since the rubble has been collected and the interior 
is swept if not yet garnished. But in 1917 Reims itself was 
unexpectedly intact. Compared to Verdun its streets appeared 
almost undamaged. Now it is one pathetic extended ruin. I 
have seen destroyed villages by scores. I have walked through 
the empty devastated! streets. of Verdun at twilight and have 
been overwhelmed by the wickedness of war and the futility of 
man. But Г. have never experienced the same sensations as. 
those occasioned by the continued lines of squashed and fantas- : 
tically twisted and ravaged houses that used to make up one of 
the fairest cities-of France.‘ Reims looks as if it had suffered 
from ten thousand air raids. Ithas been pounded and battered 
by German guns until it 15 little more than masses of rubble 
and twisted iron. 
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| In countries where frost 
follows rain, structural de- 
cay is much more rapid. 


Portland cement is the best weather-resisting plaster; it also makes the best joint for 
brick and stone work. When cement is waterproofed it becomes an ideal product, 


It is apparent that the waterproofing medium must not affect the cement adversely when under 
tensile or compression strains. Also it must not react detrimentally after a prolonged period. 


Ask for the New Book of Tests (free) which contains tests made by the most eminent authorities. It also contains 


percolation tests made by the Japanese Imperial Government with several waterproofing materials (including Pudlo). 


Used for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Flat Roofs, Reservoirs, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 


BRITISH! and apart from patriotism, the Best. Manufactured by KeERNER-GREENWooD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 
J. Н. Kerner-GREENWOOD, Managing Director, 
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Borough Surveyors or Architects for Housing 2 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, President of the R.I.B.A., is credited 
in “Тһе Times” with some opportune and pertinent observa- 
tions on the position of the architect with respect to national 
housing. He holds that it is not sound economy to employ the 
borough surveyor as architect, as the duties of the two pro- 
fessions are widely different. If the work all over the country 
is put into the hands of the official surveyor, it must necessarily 
be unsatisfactory from an artistic point of view, except in 
isolated cases. “There is,” says Mr. Hare, “а sufficient 
number of architects to deal with all the demands, and the 
position now is. that many who are being demobilized are 
returning to empty offices with nothing to do.” He advocates 
the distribution of the work among several architects in each 
district, which would obviously be a wise proceeding in the 
interests of esthetics, quite apart from the question of fairness. 


+ D * 


The Original MS. of Guilt's Encyclopedia. 


Among recent library purchases by the R.I.B.A. is one of 
more than usual bibliographical interest in the shape of the 
holograph manuscript of the original edition of Joseph Gwilt's 
famous “Encyclopedia of Architecture.” The MS., bound up 
in three volumes, is written on quarto paper and runs to 
upwards of goo sheets, a great number bearing the author's 
signature. The single-handed undertaking of such a compre- 
hensive work, including as it does the history, theory, and 
practice of architecture, was a great feat, the collection of the 
material alone involving enormous labour, and the painstaking 
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character of the man seems to be revealed in his script. Gwilt 
wrote a hand of microscopic fineness, and though legible its 
minuteness must have made the compositor's task no easy one. 
The date 1839 appears on the fore-edge of two of the volumes, 
but the first edition of the work was not published until 1842, 
at least three subsequent and enlarged editions appearing during 
the author's lifetime, running at length to a ninth edition, 
issued in 1888 under the editorship of Wyatt Papworth, a 
reimpression of this last being printed in 1899. The MS. was 
formerly in the library of the late C. J. Shoppee. 


* ж ж 


Tables for Floor Slab Design. 


We have received from the British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Co., Ltd., a substantial wall card, upon which are 
given tables showing the sizes of B.R.C. fabric to be used for 
various classes of floors over various spans. These tables 
(which are also issued as a folder for the pocket) should be 
invaluable as an aid to rapid designing, and no architect or 
engineer should be without a copy in his office. 


ж ж p: 


“Venus” Tracing Cloth Graser. 


The American Lead Pencil Co., of 173-5 Lower Clapton 
Road, Е.5, have put on the market the “Venus” tracing- 
cloth eraser, the advantages of which are that it rubs out 
cleanly and easily and does not crumble, nor will it injure 
or discolour the most delicate fabric. The eraser is made in 
two sizes, and is obtainable from all stationers and drawing- 
office suppliers. 
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Furniture Designed 
by Architects 


To ensure continuity of employment to skilled craftsmen and to employees 
returning from the fighting forces, Messrs. Hıccs € Hii transferred men 


from aircraft work to Furniture manufacture immediately upon cessation 
of hostilities, 


Well-made Furniture from designs prepared by eminent Architects has 
been constructed, and the first models are now on view at Crown Works. 


Pre-war stocks of choice hard- 
woods have been used, and the 
costs of manufacture are upon 
the lowest basis, since large 
profits are not sought; the 
main object being to employ 
the Firm’s regular craftsmen 
during the period of unsettled 
conditions ın building work. 


The Firm's reputation for fine 
Joinery and Cabinet-work, ех- 
tending as it does over a period 
` of fifty years, will give con- 
fidence that designs have been 
faithfully rendered. 


Inspection by Architects 
and the Public is requested. 


© Crown Works” 15 close Dressing ‘Table and Looking-Glass designed by 


id Vauxhall Station. E" Снан тож Esq., F.R.I BA. 
HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


CABINET a WORK DEPARTMENT 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
The Architectural Association Atelier. 


The A.A. Atelier for advanced students and members of 
the architectural profession generally, which was closed in 1914 
owing to the outbreak of War, has been re-opened at the 
Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.1, where 
special accommodation has been arranged. It is hoped 
that the Atelier at the present time will be of special value to 
those who during their service with the colours have lost 
touch with problems of architectural design. For full par- 
ticulars of programme, etc., apply to the Secretary, the 
Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.r. 


у * ж ж 
A Popular ‘Book. 

We are glad to learn from Messrs. В. Т. Batsford that 
there is a sustained popular demand for that delightful book, 
“A History of Everyday Things in England,” by Marjorie and 
С. Н. В. Quennell. As many as 4,000 copies of it had been 
sold up to January last, and a second impression 18 being 
rapidly exhausted. The book, which was reviewed in our 
columns a few months ago, is full of architectural interest, and 
its wide circulation among the general public should do much 
to educate popular taste in architecture, the least appreciated 
of the arts. 

E 


Marble from Spitzbergen. 

Alarge region of territory in the little-known Archipelago of 
Spitzbergen has been acquired by the Northern Exploration 
Company, including what is known as “ Marble Island.” This 


island is wholly of marble, and specimen pieces from it, which 
are on view at the company's offices in 62 London Wall, show 
that architects and builders have here a new and excellent 
source of supply open to them. The colours obtained have a 
very wide range, showing rich contrasts, such as greys, black 
to various shades of brown, and through light and medium- 
toned reds and yellows to a deep olive-green. On the mainland 
there are still larger marble deposits, all of which it is claimed 
can be easily and economically worked owing to the small 
amount of land transport, and the absence of royalties, land 
dues, and harbour dues. The marble takes a very high polish, 
and is of real decorative value. Тһе company, we understand, 
will be pleased to supply an interesting pamphlet in which are 
set forth -in detail its accomplishments in the working of 
various minerals, and containing also some admirable coloured 
plates of their various marbles. 


Reims Cathedral as a Peace Memorial. 


A committee was formed a short time ago in Denmark to 
organize the collection of funds in all the countries of the world 


to commemorate the conclusion of peace. It was suggested 


that a reconstruction of the Cathedral of Reims would 
constitute a suitable world memorial, and the French Minister 
in Denmark undertook to sound public opinion in France on 
the matter and to ascertain whether the French people would 
regard the scheme with favour. As Reims Cathedral cannot 
possibly be left in its present derelict condition, advantage 
might appropriately be taken of this offer. 
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THE WHEEL OF TIME 


TIME DISCOVERS THE POROSITY OF CONCRETE WALLS 


No concrete is absolutely impervious to water (from the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers’ Handbook), Concrete Houses 
when rendered either inside or outside with a Pudloed cement 
plastering’ are perfectly damp-proof, 


Hundreds of houses have been erected by the Government with 
28 іп. coke breeze curtain walls, which were rendered with Pudloed 
cement, Ask for Booklet No, 15 for details. 


It is not rare to find dampness percolating through new work, and 
often when it bas been cemented, 


PUDLO 


is recognized as an infallible safeguard by the most eminent Architects 
and Engineers. It prevents after-trouble by ensuring perfect work. 


Pudlo has been sent from 


King’s Lynn into 59 Countries. 


Literature issued in French, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Polish, Italian, 
Arabic, and Japanese. 


Practical tests have keen 
made by the best-known 
authorities. They are 
positive evidence that 
Pudlo is perfectly safe. 


= 
BRITISH! and apart from patriotism, the Best. 


Manufactured solely by KerNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 
J. Н. KERNER-GREENWOOD, Managing Direc:or. 


SPECIALISTS IN WATERPROOF CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF BUILDINGS. 


Used by the War Office, 
Admiralty, India Office, 
H.M. Office of Works, 
The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, The General Post 
Office. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


- British School at Rome : Scholarships and Competitions. 


It is announced that the open examinations for the Rome 
scholarships in architecture, sculpture, and decorative painting 
(offered by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851), and 
for the Henry Jarvis studentship in architecture (offered by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects), due to be held in 1915, 
but postponed on account of the War, will be resumed in 1920 
under the direction of the Faculties of Art of the British School 
at Rome. The age limit for the 1920 competitions will be 
increased to thirty-five years. The last day for submitting work 
for the open examinations will be 31 January 1920. The Rome 
scholarships, value £250 per annum and tenable for three years, 
are open to British-born subjects of either sex. The Jarvis 
studentship, value £200 per annum and tenable for two years, 
is limited to students or associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects competing for the Rome scholarship in 
architecture. The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
have undertaken to award, on the recommendation of the 
Faculties of Art, additional travelling studentships, value £100, 
for meritorious work done in the final competitions for their 
scholarships in 1920. The Executive of the British School at 
Rome has recently received from an anonymous source an 
endowment of a Rome scholarship in engraving, to be offered 
annually for competition. The scholarship is worth £250 per 
annum, and is tenable for three years at the British School at 
Rome. Тһе conditions of the award have been drawn up, and 
the first competition, to be held in 1920, will be conducted by 
the newly appointed Faculty of Engraving of the School, which 
consists of Sir Frank Short (Chairman), Mr. Muirhead Bone 
(Hon. Secretary), Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 


Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Mr. Charles Shannon, and Mr. William 
Strang. The term “engraving ” comprehends all forms of hand 
engraving, both intaglio and rilievo, and includes for the time 
being the following processes: line engraving, etching, soft 
ground etching, dry-point etching, mezzotint, aquatint, wood 
engraving, and lithography. According to the conditions of 
the award candidates must be British subjects under thirty years 
of age on 1 July of the year in which the competition is held. 
Particulars regarding the competitions may be had on applica- 
tion to Evelyn Shaw, Hon. General Secretary, Office of the 
British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.ı. 


* 


Housing and Concrete Blocks. 


“Тһе Solution of the Housing Problem” is the attractive 
title of a booklet which we have received from Messrs. Winget, 
Limited, the manufacturers of the “ Winget " concrete block 
and slab-making machine and the ‘‘ Winget” chain-spade 
concrete mixer. The extraordinary utility of the “ Winget” 
outfit for rapid, substantial, and economical building has been 
demonstrated time and time again both before and during the 
War, not only in this country, but in various parts of the world. 
This booklet, which is very well produced, contains numerous 
illustrations of housing and other schemes that have been carried 
out on the “Winget” system. А full description of the 
machine and its capabilities is given in Section A of the Main 
Catalogue, a copy of which has come to hand with the booklet 
already mentioned. The various types of blocks and slabs that 
can be produced upon it are shown, and particulars of dimen- 
sions and faces are given, together with much additional 

Continued on page xxvi 


NOTICE 


RAKE & GORHAM, ta. 


have pleasure in announcing that they are now in a position to resume 


the acceptance of orders for 


Electrical Equipment for Cou ntry Houses 


1. received аге being carried out in rotation as the demobilization of 
ты Works and releases from the Army and Navy render labour available. 
e Firm takes this opportunity of thanking Clients for their indulgence 


during the Period in which the prior claims of National Service have caused 
inevitable difficulties and delays. : 2 


66° VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
29 Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. о Wellington St., GLASGOW. 
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| CRAFTSMANSHIP 
OF THE BUILDER 


TU» ^ 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN PENCIL BY 
FRéNK L. EMANUEL 


1919 


Messrs. HIGGS & HILL, Lid., will send a copy of 


the абоуе work to any Architect or Surveyor on request. 


The book is ‘illustrated with original pencil drawings 
by Mr. Е. М. EMANUEL, and contains a frontispiece 
im colours by Mr. FRANCIS DoDD. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 


п. 


МОТЕ5 ОҒ ТНЕ МОМТН. 


information of a useful nature. The “ Winget” machine, 
being portable and easily handled by unskilled workmen, is 
obviously a very useful piece of apparatus, particularly in times 
such as these, when there is an urgent need for the rapid 
construction of all classes of buildings. Architects who would 
like to know more about it should write to Messrs. Winget, 
Limited, of 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


* * * 


Waterproofing the House. 


We have received from Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., 
of King’s Lynn, the latest edition of their Pudlo booklet, which 
should be of considerable interest to architects who are con- 
cerned with housing schemes, and who happen to be in need of 
guidance with regard to the waterproofing of cement or con- 
crete walls, roofs, or floors. The booklet contains a wealth of 
reliable practical information on the subject of waterproofing, 
the proportions and thicknesses recommended having been 
determined as a result of experiments with an apparatus 
specially designed for testing the effects of water under various 
pressures upon cement renderings and concrete. Messrs. 
Kerner-Greenwood & Co. are, we understand, pleased to furnish 
special specifications to meet unusual conditions or require- 


ments. 


Resumption of Practice. 


Having now been demobilized, Mr. Charles J. Blomfield, 
F.R.I.B.A., has resumed professional practice at 125 Park 
Road, N.W. 8. 


"PHONE: BRIXTON 1514. 


J. STARKIE GARDNER 


Specialist in 


WAR MEMORIALS 


SILVER, | GILT, 
BRONZE, ENAMELLED. 


Wrought Iron Gates, 
BALCONIES, 
STAIR BALUSTRADES. 


Star Metal Works 


(Sole Address) 


TRADESCANT ROAD, 
SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.8. 


(No connection with a Firm trading as J. Starkie Gardner & Co.) 


Which Way Out ? 

The tendency is to build public offices, blocks of business 
premises, shops, and so forth, on a larger and larger scale, with 
the result that the interior is frequently a veritable maze of 
corridors in which it is very difficult to find one’s way. I have 
known workers of some years’ standing in a block of Govern- ' 
ment offices who completely lose their way therein, although they 
happen to be architects with heads for plan-carrying. One сап 
guess then what would be the situation of varied business 
callers having no previous acquaintance with the building and 
its culs-de-sac in case of panic caused Бу fire or what not. It 
should be compulsory that all such interiors be provided at 
intervals on each floor with a plan indicating staircases, lifts, 
exits, etc., and a mark to indicate the spot on which the plan 
is fixed. In such places as the Zoo, Kew Gardens, the Parks, 
etc., not to mention the London streets, a local map here and 
there would constantly save much weary tramping about and 
loss of time and temper. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGRAVING. 

The Faculty of Engraving of the British School at Коше 
will hold а Competition early in 1920 for a Scholarship in 
Engraving, value £250 per annum, and tenable for three years. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and less than 30 years 
of age on the rst of July 1920. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the under- 
signed. 


Office of the British School at Rome, EVELYN SHAW, 
54 Victoria Street, S.W.ı. Hon. General Secretary. 
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And Sons, 


Established OVER 100 years. 
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An example of our work at Coventry Street, London. 


Actual Shop Front Builders 
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ЕОК 
DURABILITY—EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


HE remarkable permanence of 
RUBEROID is always a source of 
satisfaction and saving to building 

owners. Ав the years slip by it proves its 
efficiency by ensuring a perfectly dry and 
rot-proof roof. It costs less to begin with 
than slate, zinc, lead, or asphalt, and as it 


can’t crack, oxidise, or disintegrate, you 
realise why RUBEROID, after 23 years’ 


use, is more extensively,specified than any 7 


other form of flexible roofing, and is so 
successful on flat roofs. Now being 
extensively used on munition factories, 
hospitals, camps, etc. 


OUR FREE Write for our Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 
HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO, LTD. 1, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, E.C. 
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HAYWARD'S 
LIGHTS and . 
BUILDING . . 
SPECIALITIES. 


Mayward's Pavement 
Lights, Flaps, etc. 


Hayward’s Circular Lights 
and Coal Plates, 


. Hayward’s Iron Staircases. 
Hayward’s Ventilators. 
Hayward’s Stable Fittings 
(Cottams). 

. Mayward's “Jhilmil” Stee! 
Lathing. 

Hayward’s Radlators and 
Boilers, etc. 
Hayward’s Steel Casements 
and Sashes. 
Hayward’s Ornamental 
Lead Glazing. 

Xil, Mayward's Patent Reform 
Roof Glazing. 

ШІ. Hayward's “Copperlite” 
Fire-resisting Glazing, 


a 


23 


TA >. 


Е ЕС t 2 
: Steel Casements and “Ргіог” Lead Glazing. 
Don't have Wood Casements—Use Steel, which keep WEATHERTIGHT and DRAUGHTLESS. 


Write for Catalogues and 
full information (о 


Hayward’s Patent ‘‘Putty Grooved” 


HAYWARDS LTD., Union St., Borough, LONDON, S.E. 


Tel,: Hop. 
ор. 3642. ALso лт 3, Simpson Street, MANCHESTER, and 141, West Regent Street, GLASGOW: 
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South Portal, Beauvais Cathedral. 
MARCH 1919 
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{15 one of many well-known Buildings roofed with 
RUBEROID, some 800 yards of concrete flat and 
sloped roofs being weatherproofed. RUBEROID 
gives equally good ‘services whether laid on 
concrete or boards, and has proved more 


ECONOMICAL and DURABLE 


than zinc for flat roofs ‚Do not decide оп 
|| а roofing without first considering the advantages 
- of RUBEROID. Full particulars and samples 


will be sent free on application to :— 


-9 Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


THE RUBEROID CO, Ltd., 
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| 8 Victoria St. S.W. 1. 
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Cour du Dragon, Paris. 


From а Drawing by Frank L. Emanuel. 
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ROOFING 


FOR 
DURABILITY—EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


HE remarkable permanence of can't crack, oxidise, or disintegrate, you 
Т RUBEROID is always a source of realise why RUBEROID, after 23 years' 

satisfaction and saving to building use, is more extensively specified than any 
owners. As the years slip by it proves its other form of flexible roofing, and is so 
efficiency by ensuring a perfectly dry and successful оп flat roofs. Now being 
rot-proof roof, It costs less to begin with ^ extensively used оп munition factories, 
than slate, zinc, lead, or asphalt, and as it hospitals, camps, etc. 


OUR FREE Write for our Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 
HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD. -1, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, E.C. 
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BUILDING . . 
SPECIALITIES. 


|. Haywards Pavement 
| Lights, Flaps, etc. 
Il. Hayward’s Circular Lights 
and Coal Plates. 


ІШ. Hayward's Iron Staircases. 
ІМ. Hayward’s Ventilators. 
V. Hayward’s Stable Fittings 


(Cottams). 

111. Hayward's “Jhilmil” Stee! 
Lathing. 

Vill. Hayward’s Radiators and 
Boilers, etc. 

X. Hayward’s Steel Casements 
and Sashes. 

ХІ. Hayward's Ornamental 
Lead Glazing. 

ЖІ, Hayward’s Patent Reform 
Roof Glazing. 


ЖІ. Hayward's “Copperlite ” 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 


Write for Catalogues and Hayward's Patent “Putty Grooved” Steel Casements and 
full information to Don’t have Wood Casements—Use Steel, which keep WEATHERTIGHT and DRAUGHTLESS. 


HAYWARDS LTD., Union St., Borough, LONDON, S.E- 


Tel.: Нор. 3642. 


ALso лт 3, Simpson Street, MANCHESTER, and 141, West Regent Street, GLASGOW. 
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THE HIPPODROME, BALHAM, 


is one of many well-known Buildings roofed with 
RUBEROID, some 800 yards of concrete flat and 
sloped roofs being weatherproofed. RUBEROID 
gives equally good services whether laid on 
concrete or boards, and has proved more 


ECONOMICAL and DURABLE 


than zinc for flat roofs. Do not decide on 
a roofing without first considering the advantages 


of RUBEROID. Full particulars and samples 


will be sent free on application to :— 
THE RUBEROID CO., Ltd., 
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Knightrider Street, 
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Ап Italian. Fishing Village. 


From ап Etching by Captain В. N. И. Orphoot. 
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DURABILITY—EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


: НЕ remarkable регтапепсе of can't crack, oxidise, or disintegrate, you 
RUBEROID is always a source of realise why RUBEROID, after 23 years’ 
satisfaction and saving to building use, is more extensively specified than any 
owners. As the years slip by it provesits other form of flexible roofing, and is so 
efficiency by ensuring a perfectly dry and successful оп flat roofs. ` Now being 
: rot-proof roof. It costs less to begin with extensively used ‘on munition factories, 
/ MSIE than slate, zinc, lead, or asphalt, and as it hospitals, camps, etc. 


OUR FREE Write for our Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 
HANDBOOK ing. It tells how. to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD. 1, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, E.C. 
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|. Haywards Pavement 
Lights, Flaps, etc. 

|. Mayward's Circular Lights 
and Coal Plates. 
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Ш, Hayward's Iron Staircases, | 
ІМ. Hayward’s Ventilators. | 
У. Hayward’s Stable Fittings h 
(Cottams). 
Vil, Haywar d's “Jhilmil” Stee! 
Lathing. | 
ҮШІ, Hayward’s Radiators and | 
Boilers, etc. 4 
; X. Hayward’s SteelCasements 9? | 
and Sashes. 
XI. Hayward's Ornamental | 
Lead Glazing. | 
ЖІ, Hayward's Patent Reform | 


Roof Glazing. 


Xill. Hayward's “ Copperlite " 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 


Write for Catalogues and Hayward's Patent “Putty Grooved” Steel Casements and “Prior” Lead Glazing. 
full information to Don't һауе Wood Casements—Use Steel, which keep WEATHERTIGHT and DRAUGHTLESS. 


HAYWARDS LTD., Union St., Borough, LONDON, S-E- 


Tel.: Hop. 3642. Aso ar 8, Simpson Street, MANCHESTER, and 141. West Regent Street, GLASGOW: 
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